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SURED Pe 
International Library 
of Psychology 
New Volumes 


HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION TO 


MODERN PSYCHOLOGY 
By GARDNER MURPHY, 21s. net, 
“To attempt to write an historica] survey is a formidable 
task which Cemands not only a profounsi knowledge but a clear 
eense of proportion. Dr. Murphy proves. himself to possess 
both these qualifications. He has written a most interesting 
book which will prove of real value.”’—Medical Officer. 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO 
ANALYTICAL PSYCHOLOGY 
By ©. G, JUNG, 18s, net. 
“Taken as a whole the book is extremely important and will 


further consolidate Dr, Jung’s reputation as the most purely 
brilliant investigator that the psycho-analytical movement has 


prodvuced.’’—-T'imes Literary Supplement. 
EMOTIONS OF NORMAL PEOPLE 
By W. M. MARSTON, 18s. net. 


“An American psychologist and neurologist whose work is 
quite unknown in this couniry. He has written an important 
and during book, a very stimulating book. Ue has thrown 
down « hallenges which many may consider ovtrageous.” 

. soa Saturday Review. 
THE CHILD'S 


CONCEPTION OF THE WORLD 
By Professor J. PIAGET. 12s. 6d. net. 

Professor Viaget’'s two previous books, Language and 
Thought of the Child and Judgment and Reasoning in the 
Child, each 10s. 6d. ‘net, created something of a sensation 
in the educational world. The present volume, which is of 
even wider interest, deals with the actnal substance of child 
thought and his attitude to the physical and mental world in 
which he lives. 

COLOUR AND COLOUR THEORIES 
By CHRISTINE LADD-FRANKLIN. With 9 colour plates. 
f _ 12s, Gd. net. 2 “ 

A thorough discussion of the hitherto reigning theories of 
colour-sensution, thuse of Hering and of Helmholtz, leading up 
to the author’s own development-theory of the colour-sense. 

Full Prospectus on application. 


KEGAN PAUL 


Broadway House, Carter Lane, London, E.C. 
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THE STANDARD LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


offers a new “ Family Provision” policy 
embodying many attractive modern features, 


The rates have recently been reduced and are now very 
low indeed, as may be seen from the following table: 











* Rairs for £100 Assured. 
oat Whole Live. | Ph , +. 4-4 ae ar 
25 S1: 8:10 §2: 2:9 £1:19:7 _ 
35 £1:19: 4 £2:14:0 £3: 2:4 
45 £2:17: 1 £3:10:5 £5:18:8 











*bor policies over £1,000 the above rates will | 
1.- per cont. 
in respect of the excess sum assured over £1,f 
If maximum life protection is not immediately required, 
however, the with-profit scheme is even more attractive, 
for the Standard’s present bonus is 


42/- per cent. Annual and Compound, 


and the supreme financial strength of the Company gives 
every indication that this high rate will be maintained 
for many years to come, 


Write to-day for Prospectus “* A.C.13” to 


We Sennen jt 


DUBLIN 
592 DAWSON STREET 







LONDON 
46 QUEEN VICTORIA ST.ec4 
“ISaPALL MALL sw, 


HEAD OFFICE - 3 GEORCE STREET ‘ 
EDINBURGH S 
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“Help me to 
find God” 


The British and Foreign Bible Society has 

received hundreds of requests for the Holy 

Scriptures from soldiers serving in the French 
| Foreign Legion in Morocco and Algeria. 


Many were written by men imprisoned for long 
periods. On the verge of despair, they cried out 
| in agony for spiritual food. 


The following are typical examples of the 
gratitude expressed for the change which has 
| come to the writers through reading the Bible. 


“My soul is freed... I feel much happier 
... 1 am living a new life.” 


“You have made me a happy man... I 
shall never forget what you have done in 
bringing me into contact with the Word 
of God.” 


The Bible Society specializes in bringing the 
Gospel to prisoners. Please send a gift to: 
The Secre larv, 

BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, 
146 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 4. 


























How sweet ’tis of an evening | 
When wintry winds do blow,man, 
As ‘twere in spite, to take a pipe, 
And smoke by th’fire’s glow, man. 


ON.Y. 








The Supreme Yobacco 





NOW ALSO IN 202,08 SKET TINS AT 2/8 


68.90. 





Lsved by The Imperial Tebscce Company (of Great Britain and lelardjLid 
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Great Cunarders for Great Holidays 
Atlantic 
Holid 
t 
from - 
| VG * athe 0) 
awe 1 
£358 nl ¢ et qv .) 
relury . a - 

Holidays on the sea, not by the sea... joyous days 

in a giant Cunarder . . . 6,000 miles to Canada or 

U.S.A. ... and back .. . new sights .. . new and 

congenial companions . . . a holiday you'll never 
forget . . . and all in three or four weeks. 

Write for illustrated booklets to Cunard Line, 

Liverpool, London, or local ofiecs and agencies. 
Cu pard 




















Until you’ve had a shave 
with the Rolls Razor's 





hollow-ground blade you 
don’t know what a pleasure 


shaving really can be. 


ROLLS RAZOR 


r Sets 21/- and 27/6. Soap Bowl 3/6. 
1 Refill 2/-. Shaving Cream 1/3. 


Manufactured by 
Rolls Razor (1927), Ltd., London, N.W.2. 
STROPS AND HONES ITSELF 
@ 


BOWYER-LOWE = CO.. 
RADIO WORKS, 


LTD. (Dept. 
LETCHWORTH. 
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OXFORD 


OX) poke e, 


The new improved 
sections of Baker's 
“Oxford” Bookcases 
have gained = such 
popularity that the 
old sectional bookcase 
is likely to become a 
thing of the _pasi. 
One of Baker's new 
sections, with cornice 
and base, forms a 
bookcase fit to adorn 
any room. 


ALL the “ clas- 
ticity’ is retained in 
this improved type, 
and many advantages 
impossible in the old 


models are included. 
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IHlustration shows 
Two of the improved 
sections with cornice 
and base. 





: Write to-day for: 
® lilustrated Cata- + 
$ legue and learn : 
: more chout these * 
+ IMPROVED  ‘Sec- - 
: tionel Bookcases 
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Wm. BAKER & Co. Ltd., 
OXFORD. 


kselters, 32, Old Bond St., W.1, 





Library Specialists, 


London Agents: DULAU & Ce., Ltd., Boe 






















WUSH, 


—a coeres, 
blend of 
rare 

tobaccos! 


LAMBERT & BUTLER 's 











Sy 





MIXTURE 


ORIGINAL BLEND SCOTT BLEND 
O34 1/04 Pe 


ISSUED BY THE IMPERIAL TOBACCO CO (OF GREAT BRITAIN AND !RELAND), LTD, 


WA 396 






































Irresi 1s at 


CLUB CHEESE 
BISCUITS 


A pigua nt combination ot thin crisp, flaky biscuit 
with real cheese of refined flavour. Imitated every 
where Sere without success. Ask always for the original 


Made » C ARRS “! of Gite 4 





The 
CHURCH ARMY 








means 


WELCOME, FOOD, BED, 
WORK AND A REALLY 
FRESH START IN LIFE 


for thousands of 
Homeless Men, 
Women and 
Children, Ex- 
Prisoners and 
Honest People 
in undeserved 
distress. 





Please send to-det 
to 
PREBENDARY 
CARLILE, CH 
D.D., Hon. 4 hief 
Secretary, I, 
Bryanst n  Séreel, 
London, W.1. 
¢ heques, fc., crossed 
ce Barclay s arc . 
Charch Ar 
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LE TON QUI FAIT LA MUSIQUE 


This truth is recognised by all pianists—rich, full, clear piano tone is ever the 
delight of the artist. To play the piano at all is a great joy—how much more, 
then, does it mean to awaken the glorious tones of a STEINWAY, to call 
on the brilliance and resonance of a WEBER or to make music on a 
golden-voiced STECK . 


You can .always enjoy this great pleasure with a 


~PIANOLA PIANO 


for this classic player-action is only associated with these world-famous pianos. 


The genuine ‘ Pianola’ Piano is obtainable in Grand and Upright Models in a 
variety of styles. Your present piano will be accepted in part exchange. <A 


small deposit secures immediate delivery on convenient terms. 


Write for Catalogue J.0.3 and particulars, or call 


AEOLIAN COMPANY LIMITED 


Hall, 131-137 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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“I’m glad to see you are doing your best to produce goods 
likely to be suitable and to appeal to people who live 
under different conditions from ourselves.” 


This appreciation of our shoes (quoted from the Daily 
Express) was made by 


H.R.H the PRINCE of WALES 
when visiting our Stand at the 
BRITISTIT INDUSTRIES FAIR, 
Since 1815 Aw. our firm has manufactured quality boots 


and shoes at the lowest competitive prices. Both in the 
Colonies and at home our famous brand of 


CREST 
SHOES for GENTLEMEN 


have a high reputation. ‘They are made from the 
FINEST BOX CALF, GLACE KID 
AND TAN WILLOW CALF, 








They ar ckhed in li 
MEDICS tl BROAD | 
PRICE 21 /- 
PER PAIR. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 
Vi vou is “CREST” shoes localiv, write to 
a age retail and the kind of shoe 


/ 


POCOCK BROTHERS, LTD., 


235 Southwark Bridge Road, LONDON, S.€.1. 














Rta 


BOILERS 


AND BEESTON RADIATORS 


FOR CENTRAL HEATING. 


Will thoroughly warm your house and save 
half the fuel as compared with open fires, 


—— 


Every room will be 
comfortably heated at 
a cost of 2d. per 
day, or approximately 


10lbs. of fuel. 
Burns slowly through 
the night without 
attention. 





es 


All Heating Engineers 
supply and fix. 











WRITE FOR 1928 BOILER 

CATALOGUE, WHICH IN. 

CLUDES ALL THE LATEST 
TYPES, 


ee. tg ogee Se 
Can easily be stoked by a lady. 


THE BEESTON BOILER CO.., Lid. 
BEESTON, NOTTS. 


ENUIBITING IDE1L HOUR EXUIBITION, OLYMPII, FEB. 26 10 


MAKCH 23. GROUND FLOOR, MAIN HALL. 
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produce 


in its 
Ne and 

50 for 3/3 - 

100 for 6/4 


WITH OR WITHOUT 


CORK TIPS 


The finest growths of old Virginia 
tobacco, ripened to perfection and 
specially selected for the purpose, 
in PLAYER’S No. 3, 
a cigarette which is unrivalled 
delicacy of 
cool-smoking qualities. 





10 for 8? 
20 for 1/4 


WITH “OR WITHOUT 


CORK TIPS 













flavour 


Tue ExtraQuatity 


VIRGINIA 

















YUM 
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TO OPEN : 
this Barneys ‘EverFresi’ Tin 
you just take hold of the Rubber 
Tab and pull. Doing so releases 
the vacuum seal and allows the 
tin to be opened. 
ive | 
es, 
i 
be 
| at 
per 
ely 
igh 
Dut 
rs 
: H : 
: -Hiss—sss!. | 
ST : H 
- e : 
This Barneys ‘EvexFresu’ : : \ may have smoked Barneys 
a Container is a step forward. : W h ll | : since its early days and loved 
It adds something to the joy : en you pu t 1at : it for its honest goodness. Now 
of smoking . .. . . adds : ~ : sou will like it even more. 
something even to the goodness : bb b 3} : 
10 of honest Barneys from the : ru er ta ,airrus 128, ; Barnevs itself is unchanged, 
North Country. ; + - | ° : It was born geod and has 
: hisses, in! And until always been good, Unable to 
iecle Wherever this Barneys Tin : : unprove upon its goodness, we 
may go, its contents maintain : T ] : have umproved the packing. 
the freshness of the Blending : y ou or someone e se : ‘Ry , ki 
4 Room, in spite of heat, cold, : d . ° : : ze es i Miraighe des - A a len 
Irvness o ~ : : > exclusive, amongst Lobaccos, 
dryne r humidity. : oes this, the virtual ; to those made by John Sinclair, 
Good Tobacco, of all things 3 - ~ : Itd.; no other method of pack- 
ail things, : ‘ : ng Narte. Can «neue. gar 
—_ protection from climatic : vacuum within, and : “ a “th | see *s tres) a 
change and varying — stock- : : 'e ig oo Sasi p oe ré%y 
keeping: Barneys in its ‘ Ever- : h > : hich this Lin makes posstole, 
FresH’ Tin is good tobacco : atmosp eric pressure : Barnes medium), P hi le 
kept good. . e 8 PALNEYS (MC ou ys unchbow le 
. : from without kee * (full strength), and Parsons 
. + » wre (the mild Be *) are 
Th se \ ho sm ke Barne vs at : b p : : i] we in the : A J ere 
Newcastle now have no advan- : th J I \* ] d c : Fi cant Cont 7 fe ; ae : tl 
tage over the man who buys it : e In Sea e and : Home M rke % pa oon che 
in Hong Kong: Barneys is the : : ree eres eres : ‘ 
Ss ‘ Ae : ° : original Flat fin so con 
oe - ~ sar; get Tobacco : locked, indefinitely J : venient for the pocket. ~tlome 
wiO 4 Orid OF ° : : Pri 2 « : 4 3, 1 oz., 4/6. 
the asker ( 
your bins - 
' 
} 
FAVOURABLE BRITISH DUTY-FREE DESPATCHES FOR ABROAD, 
Smokers abroad can be supplied direct with any of the three Barneys strengths, ex-bond 1 British 
(T Duty free, packed in 2 oz. or 4 oz. ‘ Ever FRESH ’ Tins, in 2 lb, lots, as tollow Pr 2 per 2 Ibs. ®) 
(minimum). Postage extra (allow 7 lbs. gross weight on minimum package). Anyone ordering supplies S 
to be sent abroad can have a card of greeting included in the parcel if sent with order a id remitta 
to Factory address beneath. State strength needed and size (2 oz, or 4 0z.) pt 
can order per C.O.D. or V.P.P. where operative. We will gladly send you Booklet of ful! detatls, It 
. gives weights and postages to most of the distant places. Send for the “ Overseas P ! B 
Made by John Sinclair, Ltd. (Export Dept. S.), Bath Lane, Newca le-on-Tyne, England. 
p I ‘ 
a ae ee 
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M. P. SHIEL 


is aname unknown to the general public, 
but one which has been talked of in 
literary circles for nearly thirty years. 


Messrs. VICTOR GOLLANCZ 
are publishing 


on Monday 


price 7/6 net each, four of these novels: 


THE PURPLE CLOUD 


that superb story of a man left living in 
a world otherwise completely destroyed: 


THE YELLOW PERIL 


in which Edward, Prince of Wales, 
engages in world conflict with Li Ku Yu 


of great authors and critics on 


M. BP. SHIEL: 
¢ ¢ Sd 


Resecca WEstT: 


H. G. Wes: 


“Colossal... brilliant.” 


ARNOLD BENNETT 
in the Evening Standard: 


“Tread, and was excited by, Prince Zaleski 
when it first appeared. .. . His best book, 
in my opinion, is The Purple Cloud.” 


Hucu WaLpoL.e: 


“A flaming genius, Shiel is just about the 
best romantic writer we have alive in 
Englandto-day. At his best he is not to be 
touched, because really there is no one 
e'se like him.” 


Cart Van VECHTEN: 


“What aman! What an imagination!” 


JULES CLARETIE: 
“The Purple Cloud should live as long as 
the Odyssey.” 

ArtTHUR MACHEN: 


“He tells of a wilder wonderland than 
Poe dreamed of.” 


i”. B. SHIEL 


OS SF SP SSE OFSOS 999 EGS O5995G96550465660 


@ 
¢ 
é 
; 
: 
: 
; 
; 
; 
3 


is the author of some of the most won- 
derful novels in the English language, 
written mostly twenty years ago, 


in which a new Messiah founds a 
Kingdom in the ocean: 


an extraordinarily swift and rapier-like 
romance of the time of Henry VIII 





Husert Brann: 


RALPH STRAUS: 


Epwarkp SHANKS: 
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M. BP. SHIEL 


LORD OF THE SEA 


COLD STEEL 


“A writer of imperial imagination who 
combines the scientific qualities of Wells 
with the mystery of Poe and then goes off 
on a line of romantic imagination that is 
all his own. 

Sensible people ought to have a complete 
set of Shiel by them to read when the crop 
of contemporary literature gets thin.” 


“TL have never used the word ‘amazing’ 
in this paper before; it is unlikely that I 
shall use it again. I use it now, and with 
a sense of its correctness, to characterise 


Mr. Shiel’s book.” 


“The novels of this brilliantly original 
writer havea kind of white-hot splendour 
that rouses all one’s admiration.” 


“A remarkable writer. There is a strange, 
and I think, an unique quality of imagi- 
nation in his work.” 
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| News of the Week 


() Tuesday the nomination of the ten members of 

President Hoover’s Cabinet was confirmed. By far 
the most important office is, of course, that of Secretary 
of State. This is to be filled by Mr. Henry Stimson, 
who was Secretary of War in Mr. Taft’s Cabinet. He once 
unsuccessfully stood for the Governorship of New York 
State. Recently he has been particularly in the public 
eye as Mr. Coolidge’s spec ial envoy to Nicaragua (where 
le arranged the conditions of the Nicaraguan elections 
under the supervision of the United States) and also as 
bo the lawyer by 


mor-General of Philippines. A 


profession, he has a high reputation as an efficient 
manager of affairs who docs not waste words. His 


ral outlook coincides almost exactly with that of 
President. Both stand for ‘‘ Americanism.” 
x * X - 


gen 
{} 


This point must be emphasized because it is often 
quite wrongly assumed that because Mr. Hoover has spent 
& great many years of his life out of America he has 
hecome rather cosmopolitan. On the contrary, he has 
b en driven back upon a stronger conviction than ever 
Ol the tremendous and distinct destiny of his own country. 


XUM 


Not that ** Americanism ” 
of an extreme nationalism : are sure that it 
sincere intention that. it 
will be indistinguishable from the most 


need play the anti-pacifie part 
is Mr, 
not. 


we 
Hoover's very should 
* Americanism ”’ 
peaceful of political philosophies if Mr. Hoover takes the 
line—as he will unless he is diverted from it by folly else- 
where—that American pride requires that the United 
States should lead the world in putting an end to the 
insanity of using war as an instrument of policy. 
x x * * 

The Secretary of the Treasury is again Mr. Andrew 
Mellon. 
because he is an acceptable link between the Government 
and He is the symbol of the still 
unexhausted epoch of prosperity. It is true that objec- 
tions have been raised to his appointment on the ground 
that he is connected with several Banks and industrial 
companies, but though there may be an inquiry into this 
matter, Mr. Mellon will almost certainly be allowed to 
stay where he is. The Secretary of War is Mr. J. W. 
Good, who was formerly a member of Congress and 


He is in many ways an ideal head of the Treasury 


sig Business.” 


managed Mr. Hoover's electoral campaign in the West. 
The Secretary of the Navy is Mr. C. F. Adams, a grandson 
of the American Minister in London in the ‘sixties of last 
His hobby is the sea, and this has brought him 
into sympathy withthe “ Big Navy Ile was the 
owner of the yacht which won the ‘ America’ cup in the 
1920 race against Sir Thomas Lipton. We notice that 
among the others the new Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. 
A. M. Hyde, is himself a 


Mr. Hoover's way with the farmers’ grievances is to be 


century. 
, schor 1. 


farmer. This implies that 


conciliation. 
% x * 

post-War means of 
protecting racial The 
Council of the League of Nations is sifting the genuine 
and the spurious from the mass of complaints which 
No more can be expected from the 
present meeting than a_ littl to 
be followed by a careful inquiry by an ad hoe Committee 
and a Report which can be threshed out properly in 
The Council really has before it 
* questions. Senator Dandurand, 


A thorough examination of the 


minorities was long overdue. 


have accumulated. 


welcome ventilation, 


June or September. 

two distinct “ minority 
representing Canada which has suecessfully solved its 
own minority problem, brings proposals for an improve- 
ment of the present procedure with regard to petitions 


transmitted to the League through the Secretary-General. 
Improvement is sought—and rightly so—in the diree- 
tion of greater publicity. As things are, no one seems 


to know what proportion of the petitions forwarded is 
represented by those which actually come up for discus- 
sion. Any such hush-hush policy inevitably gives a 
handle to those who are anxious to exaggerate 


eK we of * 


It is suggested that the Secretariat 


» orlevances, 


might issue a Report 
every year or half-year, giving details, and this is probably 
the best that can be done at present. We are glad to see 


that Sir Austen Chamberlain is in favour of free and 
open discussion without further delay. No doubt 
Herr Stresemann will be persuaded to allow his proposals 
to dovetail in with those of the Canadian delegate. 
Nevertheless, in taking up the cause of the minorities. and 
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in particular of the German minority in Poland (though 
he is perfectly justified in so doing, since it is an established 
practice that any State member of the Council can bring 
to its notice a violation of the Treaties), he raises the 
whole question whether the Treaty settlement was on 
sound lines. At Versailles certain obligations were 
imposed by the Allied Powers on the newly created or 
enlarged States as a condition of recognition. The 
several States pledged themselves not to deprive the 
alien peoples within their borders of political rights 
nor to expose them to forcible denationalization. 
* * * * 

That some such guarantee was necessary, no one will 
deny, but when the future was left in the hands of the 
League, it was seen that to give to the minoritics them- 
selves the right of appeal over the head of their political 
sovercign would only encourage irredentism. Conse- 
quently the guarantees—and this should be remembered 
—were given to the States signatory, not to the minori- 
ties. This accounts for the fact that both Jugoslavia 
and Czechoslovakia have, during the past weck, made 
strong representations at Geneva that there should be 
no change in the treatment of minorities without their 
It is perhaps unfortunate that this should 
be aflirmed bluntly, as obviously the Great Powers 
vould consult the States coneerned before making any 
change ; but at least it shows that the whole complicated 
issue was carefully thought out from the first. 


consent. 


* * * a 


Mexico, which has remained comparatively quiet 
since the assassination of General Obregon, is once 
more the sport of rival factions. Last Sunday a revolt 
against the Federal Government was kindled simul- 
taneously in the north-west and in the south-east, and 
from all accounts eight out of the twenty-eight States 
are The Government has quickly brought 
back ex-President Calles as Minister of War, and dis- 
patched 15,000 Federal troops against General Aguirre 
at Vera Cruz, where the insurrectionary movement 
started, and another 10,000 to the north. Fierce fighting 
is still woing on when we write, and heavy losses on both 
sides are We have referred elsewhere to the 
peculiar difficulties of obtaining trustworthy information 
about events in 2lexieo; the Press censorship is perhaps 
the least of them, but there scems to be no foundation 
for the story that the President, Portes Gil, and other 
Ministers are prisoners in Mexico City. On the other 
hand, the rebels are advancing towards the capital, 
and they have captured Monterey, an important strategic 
centre. This cuts off all communication with the United 
States through Texas. 

* * * . 


° 1 
INnVOLS ed. 


reported. 


‘The intrusion into the struggle of powerful Roman 
Catholic elements shows that old grievances are soon 
raked up when rebellion is abroad, and confirms the 
impression that personal animosities are rampant. The 
question who shall President after the interim 
period seems to be the real issue, with the country still 


be 


restive under the reforming zeal of Calles and _ his 
followers. The latter, in the name of the National 


Revolutionary Party, have nominated Sefior Rubio, an 
enginecr, While the insurgents favour Sefior Gilberto 
Valenzucta, a former Minister to this country, who is 
hoping for support from the militant Catholies. 

* * + * 

The “ Secret Treaty ~ has been proved a forgery, both 
“Treaty and “* Interpretations ” having been coolly 
borrowed from the text of a pre-War agreement between 
The forger, by name Heine, alias 


well known as a shady customer though an able 


. ‘ 
and tussha. 


France 
Ir: nk, 





—=— 
man, was arrested in Brussels last Saturday night 
made a full confession. As we suggested nhiet 
sible, the documents were “ ordered” yy * ee 
Nationalist group, and thence transmitted io ‘ credy| 
journalist in Antwerp connected with an Ay tivist. | 
This unholy alliance of irresponsible extremists is whan 
the last agency likely to effect a G rman-Belgiay “ 
prochement, which Heine declares to have | stihe 
for his action. 





TY 


een the moti, 
* * * « 

The South African House of Assembly approved ¢ 
German Trade Treaty by a small enough Majority, ( 
Monday a motion by one of the dissident Labour men 
for reference of the question to the Senate was rej 
by only four votes, the lowest Government major 
on record. This is some indication of the bitter feel 
that has been roused by what was manifestly a delihoss 
challenge to Imperial Preference. Thy 
South Africa is now a sovereign treat 


knowledge ; 


making Po 


seems to have turned General Hertzov’s head. y 
amount of verbal quibbling can alter the fact tha 


decision to withold the Treaty rom « sick ration 
the Senate is unconstitutional. As General Smuts } 
pointed out, there is a special provision in the Py 


that it shall be “ratified” after approval by 
“compctent legislative authority ” of both contrac 


parties. Approval of both Houses was obtained 
Germany. It is contrary to reason that the 
should ignore one House. General Hertzo 
only runs counter to the Governor-General’s staten 
at the opening of the session, but is a breach « 


South Africs Act. 


Exeeut 


rS a tion 


‘k ae 
President Cosgrave has taken stron ction ag 
the Republican terrorists in the Free Sta For so 
time the secret organizations have b intimid 
jurors and witnesses in the Courts, some: of whom | 
suffered grave personal violence and one of whom 
murdered. Mr. Cosgrave Says that there is a repet 
of the old practice of sending out mere boys 


with guns to murder grown m 
Valera 


it some encouragement by asking in effect * What 


n and women. Mr 


repudiates assassination but indirectly 


you expect so long as Irishmen are held to an « 
of allegiance to the King?” In the carly hous 





Tuesday forty lads were arrested in Dublin and \ 

taken to prison. Most of them 

released. The aim of the scecret 

dently to break down the administration of justice, a 

it can only be hoped that tie 

behave as courageously as Mr. Cosgrave hinsell. 
* We 4 *& 


wel subsequent 


organizations is ¢ 


average § ¢ itize li 


Last week we wrote upon the desirability of the right 
kind of political salesmanship, but we did not exp 
to see so startling an example of the kind of salesma 
ship which defeats itself as was exhibited in the spe 
of Mr. Lloyd George on Friday, March 1st. He offered 
the country a pledge which is obviously incapable 
redemption, and the puzzle is why an ex-Prime Minister 
such magnets 


should spoil everythin 


who has such great powers of oratory, 
and above all such 


a fine cause, : 
by statements which must be generally regarded 8 


the wares of a cheapjack. In vain, apparently, ¢ 

Shakespeare ridicule Cade and his promises. “ The 

shall be in England seven half-penny loaves sold for 

penny ; ten hoops « « 
All shall eat and drink on my scor 

them all in one livery that they may agre« 
Even the damage done to Mr. Lloyd George’s reputat? 
by for 


the three-hoop’d pot shall hav 
and I will appa 
} 
i 


y 





ike brother. 


for seriousness his fourpenct 


speeches taught him nothing. 
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This time he has promised that if the nation will return 
I ‘neral Party to power, * The work put in hand 

sr anne the terrible figures of the workless in the 

will er a single vear to normal proportions and will, 

eee enrich the nation and equip it success- 

with all its rivals. Here is an addi- 
These plans will not add one penny 


course 
when completed, 
fully for competing 


> » I vive. 
tional pledge 4 ¢ ae é 
to the national or local taxation. Apparently although 


not a penny would be needed for Wiping cut uncmploy- 
went, fresh moncy would be raised— by reducing national 
expenditure, 6 especially on armaments,” by the taxation 
of land-values, and by borrowing £40,000,000 for the 
nurpose (after all) of providing work. The former 
taxation of land-values has also taught Mr. Lloyd George 
nothing. It cost much more to administer than it 
in, and Mr. Lloyd George himself ultimately 


brought 
iknowledged it to be a faihure. 


” x x 

Qn Tuesday Sir William Joynson llicks reecived a 
deputation from the London Public Morality Council 
whieh advocated the prohibition of the sale of indecent 
literature to persons under cighteen years of age. Sir 
William said that in his opinion the existing law was 
siflicient and he hoped it would continue to be suflicient, 
but he appealed to authors not to force public opinion 
wo far that it would be impossible to resist the demand 
for some form of censorship. Ife added that it would 
be very difficult to establish a censorship, and he begged 
that there might not be anv attempt to put the burden 
on his own shoulders as he was quite unfitted for it. 
\ltoecther Sir William spoke with very vood sense. It is 
sat'sfuctory that he recognizes not only that a censorship 
: verv dange yous and cumbrous weapon, but that the 


Home Office would be the wrong administrator of a 


eens rship if an vere possible . 
o ; aE cs 
No Government could be safely entrusted with a 
( orship. It must be remembered that a censorship 


could not in practice be extremely strict, vet when 
a hook had been * passed” by the censor it would 
i sense have reecived his moral imprimatur. That 
would be a very unde sirable official sanction of literature 
bout which there might be many private doubts. But 
no one desires more earnestly than we do that a halt 








should be called to the output of filthy or demoralizing 
writing, It is reassuring to know that in the Home 
Secretary's judgment the dread of prosecution will hence- 
forward have visible effects. 


oe * * * 


He told the deputation that when boys and_ girls 
uswered foreign advertisements of indecent publications, 
| these publications were discevered in the post, the 
Home Office almost always abstained from prosecution 
order to avoid harmful and unfair publicity. The 
Public Prosecutor, or the local head of police, generally 
cut for the young person and talked to him or her. 
\fter such paternal treatment there had never been 
a repetition of the offence. The law of the land against 


scene publications is apparently quite strong enough, 
| 


thio 


igh it admittedly requires great discrimination in its 
inistration in order that ‘ classics” and scientific 
iture may not be stupidly banned. Not only can 
iwistrates order the destruction of obscene literature, 
publishers themselves are personally liable. For 
est, it is only necessary to look for some co-operation 


tom authors, whether inspired by a sense of responsibility 
or by fear of consequences. It is the strange fashion of 
ne day for some “highbrow” authors to justify any muck 
he ground that art knows no frontiers. But literary 
‘ 


artists are almost alone in adhering to the false logic 


4 
Ol { 


YUM 


that indecency is presumptive evidence of the presence of 
art. Sir William’s appeal to authors was, therefore, 
well timed. 

% « * » 


The legal decision that the Betting Tax cannot be 
recovered from a club which has installed a Totalisator 
is startling and is bound to change the whole method of 
taxation. A bookmaker could apparently form his 
business into a club and escape taxation altogether. 
The first stages of a new form of taxation were necessarily 
experimental, but the Chancellor of the Exchequer, we 
may be sure, will not listen to the very bad advice that 
betting should, after all, go free. 


7 x: * * 


The postponed List of New Year Honours was pub- 
lished in the papers of Friday, March 1st, and was notable 
for the many distinctions conferred on women. There 
are three new Peers—Sir Jesse Boot, the principal 
benefactor of Nottingham University who happens to 
be a Liberal in politics; Mr. Urban Broughton, who 
receives the Pecrage which would have been conferred 
on his father—a most liberal supporter of hospitals and 
the donor of Ashridge Park to the Unionist Party ; 
and Sir Berkeley Moynihan, the well-known surgeon. 
Among the new Baronets we note Mr. W. R. Morris, 
the well-known motor manufacturer, who was a pionecr 
in the triumph of low-priced British cars, and who has 
also contributed liberally to hospitals. ,Mr. Frederick 
Delius, the very distinguished composer, becomes a 
Companion of ILonour. The same honour is con- 
ferred upon Miss Baylis of the “ Old Vic” Theatre. 
Mrs. Laura Knight, the painter, becomes a Dame Com- 
mander of the British Empire. Owing to the King’s 
illness, appointments to the Royal Victorian Order, 
which are made for personal services to the Sovereign, 
are held over until the next Honours List. The list is 
an unusually geod one; reason can be shown for each 
honour, and that could certainly not be said of some of 
the lists under the Coalition. 

oe ~ { as 


The famous German art expert, Dr. Wilhelm von 
Sode, who was formerly General Director of Prussian 
Museums, died on Friday, March Ist, at the age of 83. 
To Englishmen his name is familiar because of his 
unfortunate misjudgment in the case of a wax bust which 
he attributed to Leonardo da Vinci. He was fixed and 
confident in all his opinions, and treated with some 
arrogance those who questioned his attribution of the 
bust. Ultimately an Englishman, Mr. A. D. Lucas, 
recognized the bust as having been made by his father, 
Mr. R. C. Lucas, about the year 1846. Mr. Lucas 
said that it was his father’s practice to stuff the 
interior of a wax bust with cloth. An examination 
then revealed an unquestionable Vieteran waistcoat. 
But though this incident momentarily shook Dr. von 
Bode’s reputation it would be grossly unfair to judge 
him by one unfortunate error, One might adapt the 
words of Turenne about military leaders, and say “* Show 
me an expert who has made no mistakes and you show 
me a man who has scen little of art.” What Dr. von 
Bode did for Prussian art collections was beyond compu- 
tation. 

* * K * 

Bank Rate, 5} per cent., changed from 45 per cent., on 
February 7th, 1929. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
101-5, ; on Wednesday week 101 ;¢ ; a year ago, 102. lund- 
ing Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 88 ; on Wednesday 
week 882; a year ago 893. Conversion Loan (34 per cent.) 
was on Wednesday 76}; on Wednesday week 763; a year 
ago 763. 
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The “Spectator’s’? New Office 


YOR the second time in its history the Spectator is 

moving its quarters. On March 25 our new address 

will be 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1. We are sorry 

to leave our present home in York Street, which we have 

occupied since 1920, although our proximity to Covent 

Garden at busy scasons has not always been an un- 
mitigated blessing. 

Not always have we been able to agree with Charles 
Lamb, who, writing to Dorothy Wordsworth in 1817, said 
“ We arc in the individual spot I like best in all this great 
city. The theatres, with all their noises. Covent Garden, 
dearer to me than any gardens of Alcinous, where we are 
morally sure of the earliest peas and ‘sparagus. Bow 
Street, where the thieves are examined, within a few 
yards of us. Mary had not been here four-and-twenty 


Mr. Hoovet’s 


RESIDENT HOOVER'S First Inaugural Address, 
on Monday, laid the foundations of what is 


“ee 


expected from him—-a dynamic period of “ getting 
things done.” He has never served an apprenticeship 
in ordinary politics; he has been an extraordinarily 
successful Seeretary of Commerce, both animating and 
helping industry to a degree that frequently surprised 
those who did not forget that he was accustomed to 
preach a pure doctrine of individualism. But as Secre- 


tary of Commerce he was an official colleague, or even. 


servant, of the President, not one who, in the manner 
of a British Cabinet Minister, met his critics face to 
face on the floor of Congress. He has, thus, never culti- 
vated the arts of debate, and he is reputed to be an 
indifferent and shy speaker. But as an organizer he is 
certainly not shy or timid. In his profession an 
engineer, as Secretary of Commerce, as organizer of relief 
in Belgium, as head of the relief work in the Mississippi 
Valley, he was full of daring, encrgy and self-contidenee. 
It may be that the time will come when, as President, 
he will chafe at the slowness of administrators, 
vapable and fiery than himself, in carrying out his 
Ifowever that may be, we knew now what 


as 


less 


** policies.” 
his policies are in the main to be. 
for foreigners as well as for Americans to rejoice in the 
promise of a fruitful term of office. 

He began his Inaugural with a reference Lo the renowned 
American prosperity which has persisted and multiplied 
throughout the Presidency of Mr. Coolidge. Will that 
prosperity last long cnough to serve Mr. Hoover ? 
Much depends upon the answer—even though it would 
be no fault of Mr. Hoover's if the prosperity 
Next, Mr. Hoover turned to the notorious law- 
lessness of the United States. Ife declared that Prohibi- 
tion was only partly responsible for defiance of the 
law, but he evidently hopes by a thorough overhauling 
of the Federal Judiciary to modify, if not to remove, 
He had a word of reproof 
for those States which do not concern themselves with 
the administration of the Volsiead Act. 
all our readers remember the circuitous course by which 
First of 
all, the principle of Prohibition was inserted in the 
Constitution by means of the Kighteenth Amendment. 
It remained to implement that declaration with a law, 
and the Volstead Act 
for general adoption. It was not adopted in every 
State, and the State of New York, ihough it adopted it, 
repudiated responsibility for it. 


And it Is possible 


should 
wane. 


every cause of lawlessness. 
Perhaps noi 


it was sought to make Prohibition effective. 


was passed and reeommended 


has since enloreing 


= 





hours before she saw a thief. She sits at the win 
working ; and casually throwing out her eyes m 
concourse of people coming this way, ee 
conduct the solemnity. These litth 
diversify a female life.” 

We are sorry to leave the immediate neighbourhogy 
Fleet Street, but our lease was about to expire, and 
were unable to find a house suitable to our requirene, 
We are therefore migrating to the 
neighbourhood of University College 
Immediately opposite our new home is the hoy 
which Darwin lived. The frechold of 99 Gower Sty 
which adjoins the Bedford Estate, has been purchase 
the Spectator and here we hope to pass our 


she Sees 
With a Constables 


in 





idents ALTeeal 


near by. peace 


in Bloomsh». 


century, 

First Inaugural 

Prohibition under the Eighteenth Amendment 
theless remains the law—the Federal law—of the |y 


It may be doubted whether Mr. Hoover will yeally | 
able to force Prohibition 
abiding, who regard resistance to it as by no me, 
immoral, but he ought to be able to make far bey 
progress with the general reformation of the judician 
The truth about in America, 
by Americans themselves, is that the delays in er 


on citizens, otherwise lave 


lawlessness as admitt 
trials are so frequent and so long that the numbe 
convictions is extraordinarily low in proportion to 
amount of 
law. 

So much for the domestic side of 


visible crime. The criminal despises t 
the Address. Vy 
Hoover's announcements on foreign policy were lengt 
and of much more importance to other countries, Fy 
from anti-American Buenos Air 
he spoke with discreet and opportune sympathy of t 


demonstrations at 


relations of his country with South America. 17 
is much in these relations to be set right, but fortunat 
there is nothing impossible. The Republies of Cent 
the whole Latin South America, 


course, regard both Pan-Americanism and the Mou 


America and of 
Doctrine with deep suspicion, but a step towards a 
nexus between the United States 
was taken with characteristic ability by Mr. C. E. Hug! 
year the Pan-Ameri 
A series of Arbitration Treatis 
is to be both the method of settling disputes and | 
guarantee of independence. These Treaties have to 
worked out before the United States will be acquitted 


and these count 


when he presided last over 


Conference at Havana. 


her neighbours on the charge of an Oppressiv¢ hegem 


Meanwhile, Mr. Hoover has used soothing words 
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his statement that the United States desires concent! 
tion not expansion. We 
repudiating “* Imperialism ~ 
sense. In this sense Imperialism is altogether dead in Gr 
Britain. Whether a 
responsibility for in other 
the fact of the responsibility rema 
Centr 


hot 
must note, however, tha 


he used 


the word in the! 


nation does or does not deset!! 


its nationals countries 
* Imperialism,” 


The of 


and South America, and the number of 


amount American money invested in 


tries there established are enormous. These Amer 
interests and = persons— freely received and accept 
in the countries where they are--have to be car df 


and no American Government could save 
Hence there is, and alwa 


al 
} 


if it disowned responsibility. 
must be, a definite American policy in Central 


South America and the Caribbean. America holds t 
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+ for the service of the whole world, 


9 Canal in trust | 
‘he ist keep that trust by whatever respectabic 
mus y ) ) 
be necessary. All this may incorrectly be 
but we Englishmen understand 


well as a bad sense, and can sym- 
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e the ‘ with America when she keeps the approaches 
y { " ‘ » . » 
oe intry free from t rmoil, and we can refrain from 

, col d ae F ° ° 
to her Imperialism ” vields its incidental 


blaming her when het 
el 

A regen Ameri relations with all ihe rest of 
pe world Mr. Hoovers pr mise of a policy of peace 
. cee of he moe explicit and reassuring that we 
br we read. He did not, of course, encourage the 
idea that America | 

. that, he promised American adherence to every 


would join the League, but, short 


Petrol and 


NIMIE rise in the price of pe trol the immediate result 
| of the addition of a new member to the ring of 
| companies- has caused an outburst of undiscrimi- 


4 . . 
yo indignation in quarters where it might have been 


au 


eyected. Undoubtedly the Government will have 
to take careful account of this indignation, for it may be 
wed against them at the General Election. Where feeling 
is artificially created from motives of self-interest it 
should be easy enough to meet abuse with argument ; 
hut when that has been said it must also be admitted 
that the natural dislike of a monopoly may develop 
into what is, or mistakes itself for, a solid popular griev- 
ance. The Government will do well to take the whole 
matter seriously though not tragically 

Those who are denouncing the oil companies, and 
the Government as the sponsor of one particular com- 
pany the Anglo-Persian—are, however, making the 
mistake of letting their passion shut out the light. Yet 
what we chiefly need is light upon an extremely compli- 
cated subject. Last week it was announced that the 
Anglo-American and Royal Dutch Shell groups had 
simed an agreement with Russian Oil Products which 
is to last for three years. Apparently the Russian 
company is to be allowed to trade in the British market 
on equal terms with the other companies. It is said 
that Russian Oil Products has promised to supply the 
whole combine with large quantities of kerosene, crude 
ol and petrol. We gather that Russian Oil Products 
has been underselling the market more successfully 
than has commonly been admitted. It is impossible to 
say whether the British, American and Dutch traders 
or the Russian traders are the more pleased at the 
completion of the negotiations. The rise in the price 
of petrol, which quickly followed, was 2}d. a gallon. 
To this has to be added (wherever the claim may be 
made) an additional charge of 
of distribution. 


ld. a gallon for the cost 

Few things are easier than to work up a storm against 
amonopoly. It is being said that the motor trade and 
motorists are being squeezed to death in the tentacles 
of an all-powerful combine, and that the Government 
must intervene to release the victims. While admitting, 
as we freely do, that a monopoly must always be 
Watched, and if necessary checked, several things need 
to he said, both in justice and wisdom, in deprecation of 
some of the most familiar denunciations of combines. 
To begin with, the Government have always disavowed 


al 


ly intention of interfering with the management of 
the Anglo-Persian Oil Company. If the Government 
have ever acted contrary to that intention they must 
hear the penalty of illogicality, but for the time being 
We must take their announced policy as in fact 


XUM 


describable means of ensuring peace—the World Court 
(“ peculiarly identified with American ideals *’), disarma- 
ment, arbitration, the elaboration of all the machinery 
of peaceful settlement. He said that “* peace with the 
world ” was not enough for America; she must help 
peace to be maintained everywhere in the world He 
thought that “ peace in our own life-time was not a 
Visionary ideal, for he believed that the desire of other 
countries for peace was quite as sincere as that of 
America. “I covet peace,” he exclaimed. That was, 
we think, the most striking phrase in the Address, and 
it will probably be remembered. What a magnificent 
ambition to write “in our own life-time” an appendix 
to the tenth commandment— the formal naming of that 
which it is right to covet and acquire 


Monopoly 


representing both their aim and their practice. The object 
of the directors of the Anglo-Persian Oil Company ts 
evidently in line with modern methods; they believe 
in that large sort of combination which is necessary for 
any Rationalization of an industry. One of the first 
things to keep clearly in our mind is the fact that Ration- 
alization has become inevitable, and that the tendency 
cannot be reversed by a temporary or local grievance. 

The advantages of large combines are that overhead 
charges are enormously reduced. That reduction makes 
possible a lowering of the cost of production which 
would otherwise be impossible. Further, Rationalization 
(though, as is often pointed out, it may mean a displace- 
ment of labour during the preliminary process of recon- 
struction) brings on the whole a considerably higher 
standard of living to the wage-earners. The wage- 
earners are less subject to the constant fluctuations of 
prices caused by unchecked competition in a large field 
of rivalry. Motorists have probably been able to buy 
petrol cheaper owing to the economic co-operation of 
the large oil companies than they would otherwise have 
got it. 

A reasonable analogy im judging the rights and 
wrongs of monopoly may be found in the industrial his- 
tory of the United States. Thirty years ago a Trust 
was regarded almost universally as the enemy of the 
public. Illustrated newspapers used to represent the 
public as being trampled on by an ogre, torn to pieces 
by a tiger, throttled by an octopus. ‘Time passed and 
the scarcity of labour in America became the mother 
of invention, which took the form of every kind of 
labour-aiding machinery. That, in its turn, led on to 
standardization and the fusion of companies. The net 
result was that goods were produced cheaply though 
wages continually grew higher. On the principle that 


every man must be a capitalist, and had a right and 


even a duty to be so, the wage-eurners invested freely 
in the hew Trusts, and becam i intimately concerned 
as the employers themselves in the success of their 
industry. True, the danger still exists in America that 
monopolies may emerge which will be powerful enough 

that is to say, free enough fron conipetition to 


victimize the public. The anti-Trust Law is found 


to be sufficient to deal with such cases, and it is not 


often invoked. The safeguards against a monopoly 
becoming a tyrant have proved to be more numerous 


and stronger than used te be thought possible. 

Now, if we apply these principles to the British situa- 
tion in regard to oil, we shall concern ourselves rather 
with tempering the evil effects of monopoly than with 
abolishing the conditions out of which tyranny sometimes 
arises. It has been said that under-cutting by Russian 
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Oil Products has hit the British oil companies so hard 
in recent years that they have made very small profits. 
If that be so the present rise of the price of petrol to 
Is. 7d. a gallon may be far from an imposition. We 
offer no excuse for unreasonable prices, but 1s. 7d. does 
not seem likely to bring the motoring trade and motorists 
to ruin, when we compare it with the previous prices of 
petrol. In 1920 the price was 4s. 3}d. a gallon; in 1922 
it was 2s.; and it was not till 1924 that it came down 
to Is. 1ld. The enlargement of the oil combine ought 
still further, if only slightly, to reduce the overhead 
charges of production and the cost of distribution. If so, 
the price of petrol should be due to fall again before long. 

Conceivably Mr. Churchill will take motorists at their 
word, and substitute a petrol tax for the present horse- 
power tax on motors. The Daily News of Tuesday said 
that this policy has been pressed upon him for inclusion 
in his Budget. He might charge 9d. or 10d. a gallon 
duty instead of the present tax of 4d. (which was 
imposed by the Budget of last year) and give a preference 
to home-produced fuel. Then one of the influences hostile 
to the success of a despotic monopoly would be brought 
into play. There would be a tremendously strong 


In Defence of the Faith 


Evolution and Revealed Religion 


[The writer, Dr. Raven, is a Canon of Liverpool Cathedral and 
Chaplain to the King. He is the author of “ The Creator Spirit” and 
other works.— Ed. Spectator ] 

[’ is among the tragedies of the Church’s history that 

the title of this paper should still suggest a paradox 
and that Christians, even if they do not sympathize with 
the outlook of Tennessee, should regard with suspicion 
those who repudiate the attitude of Bishop Wilberforce 
and of Disraeli. For evolution is not only sanctioned by 
St. Paul; it is the doctrine of the most learned of all early 
Christians, the Platonists of Alexandria. And in our own 
day not only is “ a thoroughgoing evolutionary philosophy 
inconsistent with materialism,” as Professor Whitchead 
justly insists, but if accepted it would set us free from 
much of the mythology and bewilderment that tradition 
has imposed upon our religion. 


Yet to say so is to evoke an immediate protest—and 


that from two quarters. There are still numbers of 
ardent believers who fasten upon every criticism of 


Darwin’s doctrine or every confession of uncertainty as 
to the precise mode of the origin of species in order to 
proclaim that scientists are abandoning their convictions. 
With a pathetic tenacity we are assured that the whole 
concept of evolution is a passing phase of thought, and 
that in a few decades the world will revert to scholas- 
ticism and the method of deduction. Meanwhile Lamarck- 
ians and Mendelians, and students of every branch of 
natural knowledge, would as soon declare that the earth 
is flat as question the fact that it and the life upon it have 
come to their present form by an evolutionary process, 
and most of us share their conviction. The defenders of 
last ditches need not concern us. More serious are the 
protests of those who, while accepting a modified theory 
of evolution, strive to confine it within limits that they 
may avoid the necessity of adjusting to it their traditional 
beliefs. They may reject the historicity of Genesis and 
accept an animal origin for mankind. But they strive to 
sustain the barrier between natural and supernatural, to 
interpret the divine activity in terms of spasmodic inter- 
vention, to cling to remnants of dualism, and to magnify 
the sanctity of the cultus and the creeds by profaning 


——— 
incentive for the British coal-owners to turn thejp | 
products into motor fuel and undersell all nh 
petrol. Another point to the good in the i, 
with Russian Oil Products is that the Soviet & 
have succumbed to Capitalism—a good sign of fe 
should call progress, though they may call jt tp 

Suppose that the advice of the popular Press yp 
acted upon and the Government “ broke up the 
bine.” Is it to be supposed in that case that the Ang 
Persian Oil Company would be able to prosper wi 
conditions of unrestrained competition ? The la 
companies would cripple the smaller, and in the end Det 
would be dearer than ever. For our part we prefer ; 
long view to the short. We fully recognize the day, 
of monopoly inherent in the inevitable modery si 
tions, but we look to other cures than the destrye 
of a combine. This is the heyday of the consume 
his rights cannot be ignored. Publicity js hj n 





safeguard. Publicity is being brought to bear to, 
with a scientific accuracy that was undreamed of 


previous age—as for example in the Economic Comyjy 
at Geneva, which is already working on coal and gy 


and may yet have to get to work on petrol. 


all other sacraments and hypotheses. It is here that 
scientifically trained Christian feels his loneliness; 
if he is to think consistently, he must part company 
only with the more conservative of his brethren, whe 
Protestant or Roman Catholic, but with thinkers 

Bishop Gore or Baron von Hiigel, for whom he has 
deepest respect. 

To him the whole evolutionary process will be, firs! 
last, a revelation, testifying at its various levels and 
divers manners ” to the “ eternal power and godhead 
revelation appropriate at each stage to the medium 
whose agency it is given. He will look for a coherent 
expanding witness from it all. He rule 
nothing—cearthquake or pestilence, liver-fluke or praywy 
mantis, octopus or tiger; if God is anywhere. Hei 
some measure in it all, and throughout the scheme !! 


must 


operation must be continuous and His nature consis! 
Creation, redemption, inspiration must be phases 









single process, manifestations of a single energy. Sufle 
and sin must have their place within the sphere of the 
divine purpose. 

Such a belief is, of course, fundamentally orthod 
If God is what Jesus revealed and not merely Om 
then “ in Him all things consist.” If He is like the fal 
of the prodigal, then His creatures must gain ¢! 
freedom even at the cost of a sojourn in the far count 
If “the whole creation groancth . . . waiting,” if 
became Him in bringing many sons unto glory to 
the captain of their salvation perfect through suffering 
then we should expect to find the path of evolution a 
Crucis. If we are indeed not slaves but sons, then! 
universe must be so ordered as to promote the emerg 
of beings capable at once of freedom and of fellows 
Only on such a showing the whole universe, not m 
certain special rites, is sacramental ; and the Incarnal 
cannot be radically disparate from inspiration; 
though at different levels fresh and fuller emerge! 


will appear, there cannot be at any point a total chang 
of plan; there must indeed be a development fulfilling 


the promise of that which has gone before. 


: , ; gen . hie 
Is it possible to outline a scheme of evolution W 
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such demands and is yet compatible with 
Of recent years much has been done to 
he question is not unanswerable. Looking 
y elements of the material universe we see 
of attraction and repulsion constituting 


Joes justice to 
christianity ? 

indicate that t 
hack to the ver 


an forces 

the twin for ge ae f 
their interplay the “fellowship” (as Dr. Lloyd 
n is Gm ‘ — a7 
Vorgan calls it) of proton and elec trons, and giving occa 
“on for the emergence of the atom. Similarly from atoms 
sion i © < 
ul ordered emerges the molecule, from molecules the 
duy a 
<olid, and from solids , 
the filtrable viruses, life itself. Now 
traction is surely the primal form of all combination, 
naar ° : 
partnership, co-operation 5 and repulsion appears on 
higher levels as individuation, selfhood, freedom; and 
Wau . . 

operation and freedom are the twin constituents of 


under special conditions, and 


perhaps, among 


With the appearance of life we can trace in evolu- 
threefold rhythm. At first attraction scems to 


the multicellular emerges from the uni- 


Jove. 
tion a 
yredominate : 
ei nisms group themselves into colonies like 


lular: orga 

the coral poly ps, or into societies like termites or bees, 
which the individual as such counts for almost 
othing. 


) Alongside of this development of groups and sueceeding 
to it there is the phase of individuation, until in the 

er vertebrates independence and self-determination 
attained. In man we are surely right in looking to a 
voluntary fellowship as his true state. He recapitulates 

iad the phase of dependence, and in his adolescence 
the struggle for selfhood. But the man who is not free, 
or being free is not loving, is a case of arrested develop- 
ment, amoron who is not yct come to the fullness of the 
sure of his stature. At the summit of our develop- 


ment there emerges in us the mystic experience of com- 
munion with the eternal and of dependence upon God, 
which is mankind’s supreme achievement. In Christ we 
see at their zenith alike freedom and sympathy, per- 
sonality perfect and divine, the consummation of all 
human aspiration and the means to its accomplish- 
ment, 

Stated so the scheme may appear fanciful, set out in lan- 
guage less sober than the scientist would demand. It 
would need many a volume to discuss the evidence for it, 
or to deal with the vast problems that arise in its course. 
But at least there is sufficient warrant alike in biology 
and in psychology to suggest that along such lines a 
“ thoroughgoing evolutionary philosophy ” will not be 
found to conflict with belief in God and in God as love— 
rather that the study of nature and the faith of a Christian 
illuminate and are illuminated by one another; that pain 
and evil, the two great obstacles to most of us, can be 
understood without recourse to the mythology of a pre- 
mundane fall or to a Zoroastrian dualism; and that if 
human beings can see themselves against the background 
of evolution, they will realize more clearly their comrade. 
ship, substitute sympathy for criticism, and join hands 
in the quest of an end which all, however feebly, desire, 
an end to which “ the whole creation moves.” 


CuarLes BK. RAven. 


[The subject of newt week's article will be “ The Nature of 
Christ,” by Principal Alfred EB. Garvie. Previous articles in 
this series have been: © Philosophy and Religion.’ by the Arch- 
bishop of York, and * The Elements of Religien,”’ by Professor 
Albert A. Cock, of University College, South mpton.| 


The Week in Parliament 


TINHE debate « the Army Estimates last week 
degenerated as usual into a rambling discussion 
about disarmament. There was little in the way of 
detailed eriticism, and both Sir Laming Worthington- 
Evans and Mr. Duff Cooper defended their administration 
f the War Office with skill and ability. On Friday the 
Supplementary Estimate for the grant to the Free State 
lovalists came up, and a well-filled House settled down 
to enjoy the fun. On the whole members were not 
lisappointed. Mr. Amery looked suitably unhappy. 
Mr. Thomas talked a good deal about pigs and porkers 
and the fluidity of the Government, Mr. Macquisten told 
Captain Wedgwood Benn that he would have been much 
more treasured in the Labour Party if he had taken some of 
the Lloyd George Fund with him, whereupon Captain Benn 
said he did not propose to deal with “ the small question 
of the taste of the honourable and learned member.” 
“What LT object to about this debate is the humbug,” he 
declared, amidst universal cheers. Sir William Davison 
tendered his thanks to a somewhat reluctant front bench, 
aud Sir Alfred Hopkinson relieved members generally by 
a assurance that he was now “ very happy.” 

Then up rose Sir Oswald Mosley. He was prepared to 
leave the pig versus kangaroo controversy to the fireside 
ot the Carlton Club. What appeared to interest him was 
* the real spirit of Conservatism.” This was the stampede 
of the more obscure denizens of the nether Tory jungle, 
led by the usual witch-doctor, Lord Hugh Cecil. ‘The 
Prime Minister was not the man to withstand those who 
had raised him from obscurity. Ile “ nimbly — side- 
Stepped,” comparing the stampeders to pigs, a sub- 
conscious tribute to their Gadarene tendencies. Not so 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. He is “ never afraid 
and never learns.” He stood firm, and, not for the first 


XUM 


time. was knocked flat. Never again would he be able to 
accuse the Labour Party of being subject to the domination 
of back bench rebels, for he himself was governed by a 
committee which met in the back parlour of Messrs. 
Bass and Gretton. As for Mr. Baldwin, he was making 
quite a speciality of throwing over colleagues these days. 
Thus spake Sir Oswald, and after that there did not seem 
to be much more to say. The vote was agreed to. 

As a matter of fact the Government, by sitting tight 
and not overdoing the explanations, got out of a rather 
tricky situation extremely well. The commendable 
speed with which the whole affair was disposed of turned 
it into a three days’ wonder, and already it is forgotten. 

The Opposition enjoyed the fun while it lasted, and 
no one would wish to deprive them of a little innocent 
amusement, while the fantastic speech of Sir Oswald 
Mosley reduced the final debate to its proper proportions 
which approached the farcical. Not that his speech was 
a bad one. On the contrary, it was excellent of its kind, 
and very well delivered. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
listened to it with evident relish; but I could not help 
wondering what he, most morbidly sensitive of men, 
would have done if a Unionist back bencher had described 
him as a “sublime mediocrity.” Imagination boggles 
at the thought. 

I have expatiated at some length on this debate, 
because the final stages of the Scottish Local Government 
Bill, and the Post Office vote, were really too dull to be 
described. 

Indeed I hardly know how I am going to fill these 
weekly columns until the election, for nobody now cares 
what takes place in the House of Commons, and the centre 
of political interest is already shifting perceptibly to the 
constituencies, WATCHMAN, 
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Woman’s Part in British Farmin 
& 
FPVHOSE of us who trouble to have a good look through 
the windows of the railway carriage when we 
return to England from the Continent, or who trouble 
to read the various facts about agriculture appearing 
daily in the newspapers, can see all too clearly that we 
shall have to face even harder problems than those that 
confront us to-day. The fairest country in Europe-—a 
country singularly favoured in soil, in climate, and in 
all that makes for prosperity — seems likely to he laid as 
bare as if Attila and his Huns had passed over it. 

That the sense of the soil is well-nigh lost in England 
is by now a tragic, platitudinous fact. And the most 
tragic part of it is that the women have lost that sense 
more completely than the men. The person who maintains 
that farming is a man’s job has probably never thought 
about farming for five consecutive minutes. First, we 
have the obvious truth that men cannot live by them- 
selves. Women’s work in a town home is simple 
compared with the many-sided activities connected with 
the farm. Sometimes people say, “ Thank God, our 
women don't have to work like the women of France !” 
This refers to women attending to the welfare of their own 
possessions, busy at the side of their husbands and 
surrounded by their children-—the ordinary healthy life 
on the land Jed in nearly all countries except England. 
The fact that more women work in factories in England 
than in any other country, and have done so for a century, 
to the detriment of home and race, totally escapes those 
who pity a busy farmer's wife on the Continent, in 
Scandinavia, in America, and in the Colonies. 

This pernicious snobbishness—the idea that 
should be spared manual work on the farm— has done 
inealeulable harm to agriculture in this country. <A 
woman, be she a Queen or a smallholder’s wife, should 
know every detail of the activities going on around her. 
She will not then aecept what is old and obsolete. An 
active and educated any number of 
short cuts and improvements, and learns how to do 
things in an eflicient and economical way on a farm. 
But, our farmers’ wives are neither active nor 
educated. Everything about the farm therefore becomes 
pure and undiluted drudgery, and factory work or any 
sort of life in town is looked upon as a release. 

It is tragic, too, that the help of electricity has not 
been brought sooner to the aid of the English farmer. 
One almost fears that the great schemes now in hand 
come too late and that it may he a lifetime yet before 
cheap clectric light and power are considered necessities 
(as they should be) the smallest farms. 
Improvements come only when we call them necessities. 

Consider the kitchen. It is practically non-existent in 
English farm-houses. The horrors that are to be seen, 
mostly dating from tne time of Noah, must handicap the 
women terribly in all their housework. A kitchen should 
be a beautiful place, filling a housewife’s heart with pride 
and pleasure. The sooty and ineflicient old range in the 
average English farm kitchen makes cleanliness, casy and 
pleasant work and good cooking almost impossible. 

The answers to, “ What is wrong with English agri- 
culture?” must be innumerable. Everybody writing to 
the papers seems to find a new formula. But one thing 
is certain, women will not take to farm life until they 
find that it can be excecdingly pleasant, even if it means 
getting up early in the mornings and working hard —and, 
if they don’t, their husbands will fail and look round for 
another career. People can become fond of hard work 
when it yields something in return, but a farmer's wife, 
wasting her time on unnecessary labour, can get no 
She cannot gradually build up a pretty and more 
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comfortable home, because she has no time t 
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Smallholding demands even more front the won 


from the man. In Seandinavian countries State loa 
granted to farmers only when several local uiies 
have testified as to the wife's capabilities, 4 ), 
hard-working wife ean work miracles in helping ' 
dull and not-too-cnergetic husband, but no husba 
the world, least of all a small farmer, can succeed 
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When those magnificent schemes for 
holdings go wrong, we blame everything 
wives. Let us those with Belg 
Dutch, or Danish wives. Would there have been thes 
failure?) In view of what has happened 
these experiments one looks with some trepidation y 
the plan for placing miners on the land. From 
start they will be rather cruelly handicapped. At | 
best of times farming calls for enthusiasm and for 
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wholesale 


unique talent of working long hours, and that, not 
the man alone, but from the whole family. 


Farming any kind of farming — differs from all 


industries. It does not thrive without an intense pers 
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exist (PF evervthing that can be said about the weather, and it and slowest motor trip used to be looked upon as 
n 1 isa futile subject anyway, because a strone breeze here dangerous and thrilling. Flying, they tell me, is very 
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Also, they nearly turned his head with a new system of 
antediluvian deluges, which they had invented to prove 
the eternity of matter. Antediluvian deluges were indeed 
a favourite subject with Diderot and his Encyclopaedists. 
The Encyclopaedia, which they were all helping to write, 
was, when finished, to take the place of the Bible—not 
the only time in history that a literary coterie has settled 
down to hatch so magnificent an egg. Young Joseph 
Joubert, duly received into this society, was at first 
dazzled by Diderot, and delighted to be commissioned to 
write two metaphysical articles for the Encyclopacdia. 
But disillusionment came quickly. He was a sensitive 
spirit and the Encyclopaedists talked him dead. ‘ Words, 
words, words with no meaning,” exclaimed Diderot’s 
brother, the Abbé, whom the philosopher was taking for 
a walk. Joubert soon found himself, even if unwillingly, 
in agreement with the Abbé. “ Words which do not 
clarify,” he wrote long afterwards, ** merely obscure.” 
And, elsewhere in his writings, he criticizes the group 
which had for a short time attracted him. ‘* Among the 
Greeks a philosopher was a metaphysician. In revolu- 
tionary France he was a man who aspired to conduct his 
life according to his own reason, never according to that 
of others, and who preferred the rules which he had 
himself imposed upon morals and customs, to the laws 
and usages which he had found already established. 
This spirit, which calls itself philosophic, is really only 
the spirit of contradiction. It 1s convenient because it 
exacts no effort. The spirit of assent demands much 
more intelligence, insight, and knowledge.” 

Joubert left Paris returned 
During the “terror” he found refuge in a quiet town in 
Burgundy, Villeneuve-le-Roi. Here he married, and a 
little later made the acquaintance of Madame de 
Beaumont. This charming Frenchwoman became the 
centre of a small coterie of cultivated men and women ; 
carnest, intelligent spirits, who longed to see a new lamp 
of idealism and spiritual thinking lit in France. “A 
peaceful and unpretentious group,” Joubert’s 
scription of Madame de Beaumont’s salon, “ 


and to the provinces. 


was de- 
where praise 
was only given to things praiseworthy, and beauty was 
the ideal in everybody's mind.” But this is just the kind 
of society which lacks the dynamic force to start a Re- 
naissance. These people, their minds shaken by the 
Revolution, seemed able only to look back wistfully to 
the explicit Rome. After 
Madame de Beaumont’s dezth Joubert again settled down 
in Paris. 
and spent his days with his books, polishing the old 


orderliness of Greece and 


Always delicate, he was now quite an invalid, 


bindings with beeswax, and annotating the margins of 
the pages with tiny hieroglyphies of circles, squares, 
flowers, stars, and pointing hands. His reading was wide, 
and he was incessantly synthetizing, comparing, extract- 
ing, and rejecting. It was during this period that, without 
any idea of publication, he wrote what have come to be 
known as the Pensées. They were not collected and 
printed until some time after his death. 

Matthew Arnold wrote an essay on Joubert with his 
usual charming acumen, and (to those of us who love our 
Arnold) no less charming didacticism ; but few people 
scem to know cither the Pensées or the Letters. An English 
edition which aims at giving what is best and most signifi- 
cant in Joubert’s writings is very welcome.* It is difficult, 
in quotation, to give a true idea of the Pensées ; 
because they really are thoughts, and 
for Joubert disliked anything in the shape of flashy 
“That which astonishes,” he wrote, “only 
But that which is admirable is more and 
Good taste was for him “ the literary 


perhaps 
never epigrams ; 


cleverness. 
astonishes once. 


more admired.” 


* Pensées and Letters, By Joseph Joubert. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by H. P. Collins. (Routledge, Kegan Paul. 10s. 6d.) 








——. 
Atheism offended, not only 
sensitiveness to religion, but his sensitiveness to az. 
priety. “To doubt,” said M. de Servan, “ js to fh 
_ SLs . be ory’ « « 7 . ” « . “ye 
from error. That may be so,” answered Joubert. ; 


conscience of the soul.”’ 


voluntarily epigrammatic for once, “ but it is alg ; 
quently to escape from truth.” 
Perhaps our most certain feeling, as we turn over | 
pages of the Pensées, is that we are reading the wo 
a very finished Frenchman. Sainte-Beuve compe 
Joubert to La Fontaine—a curiously traditional Fy 
compliment ; but it is not diflicult to see what he men: 
Joubert’s quality was really very much the quality, 
fabulist. All his ideas were frank, significant, and 9 
were alive. They had nothing in common with the yy 


rds 





turbulence that frothed in the vehement spate 
Diderot’s thought. His eves, too, were clear and 


judgments shrewd. And this never showed mony 
finitely than in his relations with Chateaubriand, 
That young romantic from Brittany, a very diff 
person then of Mad 
Réeamier’s salon, was introduced to Joubert by M. 
The older man quickly recognized Chat 


from the moody ‘ Jupiter” 
Fontanes. 
briand’s genius. 
do the brilliant thinking and writing needed to » 
religion in France. Joubert was keenly interested jy 
writing of Le Génie du Christianisme. He kept wy 
Chateaubriand to avoid anything in the nature of 
treatise, telling him to go to the world as pure poet, 


Here was a fiery personality, who « 


who was a magician in language and an interpreter of 
soul. “ You are a spring, not a conduit, see to it that 

draw You 1 
never stir this century by a rattling of dead bones, for! 


from your own fountain-head alone, 
world is crying out for what is vital and fresh.” 
Chateaubriand influenced European letters for qui 
a long time, not least our own Victorian literature, bet 
Without the encouragement of Jouber 


and his circle he might have remained a mere untan 


good and bad. 


picturesque Breton poet, incapable of producing Re 


Atala, and his Mémoires doutre-tombe. 1 suppose t! 


these books are not often read in Eneland, now. b 
one hopes that Joubert’s Pensées will be acceptabl 


readers in the present generation, and that they will fin 
something to please them in that clear and lively Athe 


minds 
BrLANcueé WInper. 


Six Years Out of Work and How 
I Have Fared | 


{The writer of this article is ai unemployed “d labe 
on the Tyne. We print his poignant story without alterats 
Kd. Spectator.} 





snipyea 


VIX years of tragedy it has been tome. By a men 
. . * 1 ‘ 
. providence, we cannot pierce the veil and look | 


the beyond, if we could I think some of us would lose | 
sanity. During the War nothing but hustle and ans 
and the incessant ery for ships and more ships, when! 
German menace to our merchant ships was beginning! 
make the outlook serious for the foodstuffs, ete., necess 
to feed the nation. The statesmen of the day called t 
nation to arms industrially to provide weapons of destri 
tion to defeat our enemies, who at that time threatel 


Have we no statesn 
t 


our very existence as a nation. 
bold enough at the present time to tackle and fight 
great question of unemployment, which is sappIng ' 


vitals of the nation, and get some scheme or schemes 


productive work as suggested at various times by 


Spectator ? : 
— 
When the to me in 192, 


cease to work order can 
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wht when I left the works that morning to join 


ittle thot 
= iss of unemployed, that probably 1 should 


the great mi -s 
ragain be p\ rmitted to join the ranks of the employed 

never e* ; — , Ry 

working man again, this Lam afraid is going to be my fate. 


your readers in my own simple way, 


Iam going to t ‘Ml 
. 
enforced idleness. 

It was in 1922 alter the the local 
J bour Exchange, that I was duly registered as entitled to 


usual routine in 


inemployment benefit, this continued until the later part 
of 1925 when my insurance benefit ceased. Not being 
able to secure ¢ mployment owing to the severe depression 
in the shipbuilding, and engineering industry, the little 
cash I had was exhausted ; I was faced with most heart- 
breaking position that any sensitive workman had _ to 
undergo, viz., to apply to the Local Board of Guardians for 
relief. I paced up and down those buildings before I had 
the courage to enter, never shall I forget that ordeal and 
the torture [ went through. After giving full particulars 
and enquiries, [ was granted the sum of 12s. 6d. weekly, 
for the local 


To the ladies and gentlemen on the Board 


fr which sum you work so many hours 
authorities. 
of Guardians and also the oflicial staff, I pay my tribute 
asa workman, they are white men and women indeed. 

[ will now give you a rough idea how I spend my leisure 
time, like walking as a recreation, and being a lover of 


thecountry often have a few miles walk, weather permitting, 


toseethe beauties of Nature. Then Ispenda good portion of 
my time in an old friend’s kitchen garden, whose health is 
not robust enough to do the spade work which is needed. 
What a joy to see the potatoes, vegtables and flowers 
which you have planted and tended with such care come 
I like 


a pleasant summer 


to see a game of bowls, you can spend 
Bowls 


game to watch as a spectator. When 


to maturity. 
evening in our public park. 
is a very interesting 
winter comes there are free organ, gramophone and other 
musical entertainments, which you can pass a pleasant 
evening, it helps to keep your mind from brooding too 
much on your troubles. 

As I have given you particulars of how I spend my 
leisure time, you would, perhaps, like to know how I 
Well, 


here it is, with very little change for the last three years 


manage to live on my income of 12s. 6d. per week. 


Jcould certainly expand my expenditure, but I could not 
tiake it balance with my income. 

Weekly rent of room, 5s. ; 
3d.; L1b. bacon, 1s. : 


IIb. tea, 6d.; 1b. sugar, 
jam, 6d.; bread and cake, 1s. 4d. ; 


Ik, 3$d.; tobacco (my only luxury), 8d.; meat and 
vegtables, Is. 3d.; margarine, 6d.: insurance, 6d. ; 
lis. 91d. balance for oddments, Sid. ; total, 12s. 6d. 


This bill of fare which Lhave pre sented, could, no doubt, 
thousands of unfortunate comrades like 
Ait! If. throughout 


. 
be confirmed by 


the country Time hangs heavily 


on my hands, although I try to get the best out of life, 
| ) anyo like myself who has toiled for over fifty 
ans EVE t mall wage, one cannot settle down to this 
kind of life without regret. for there is no real last pleasure 
lleness. With what joy I used to look forward to 
holiday time coming a few years ago, When you really could 
Vv yours for your mind was content. Still I have 
t to be thankful for, some poor fellows can neither 
{nor write, and wander aimk ssly about the streets, I 
ndeed so for the poor fellows. I can at least rie) 
‘0 our public library and enjoy the literature which is 
t in abundanee, not forgetting the Spectator for whose 
coming I look forward to « agerly each weck, to enjoy the 
numerous articles on social and other subjects by talented 
"s tributors, but the leading article is my first favourite, 
— 


Mnoe explain it in words, but there seems to be a 
between the one who reads and the writer, 


to those who do not agree with his views. 


w Thave managed to survive these six terrible years of 
i0¥ i . 


So through life may we tolerant to those less fortunate 
than ourselves, a kind word and a grip of the hand is 
wonderfully helpful at times. 


*Tt’s the human touch in the world that counts, 
That touch of your hand and mine, 

far more to the fainting heart 
Than shelter, or bread and wine. 

For shelter is gone when th 
And bread last only a day. 
But the touch of the hand and the 
Live 


That means 
night is o'er, 


sound of the voice, 


on the soul alu y. 


What a blessing it has been to me through life and 
especially these last few years, that the foundation of the 
little education I received at a night school over fifty-two 
years ago has been the means in a great measure of easing 
the strain and worry of these terrible six years of unem- 
ployment. 


A Roman Frontier 


[ ly must be a prosaic and an unimaginative person, 


remains of 


indeed, who is not moved as he gazes upon what 
the Emperor Hadrian’s Wall, built 
1,800 years ago between the Tyne and Solway, as a base 


some 


for Roman operations to the northward, and to prevent 
the incursions of the warring tribes of Caledonia. 

Nowhere is the Wall quite perfect, while in many places 
it has completely disappeared. Originally, however, it 
was 73} miles long with an average estimated height of 
eighteen feet and a thickness of about nine feet at the 
base. The outer masonry was composed of squared, 
wedge-shaped blocks of carefully-chosen stone of good 
quality, the quarries in some cases being eight miles from 
the scene of building. Constructed layer by layer, the 
interior was filled with rubble puddled in mortar, most 
of the labour being provided by Britons impressed for the 
purpose. Roman centurions, or company commanders, 
were responsible for the various sections, stones bearing 
their centurial marks often being built into the structure 
as the work progressed. 

The ditch, still visible even where the Wall has vanished, 
It had a 
depth of about fifteen feet and a width of thirty-six, and 


ran about twenty feet from its northern edge. 


here and there has been cut laboriously through hard 
basalt, great blocks of which may still be seen lying as 
they were lifted clear. One of them must have weighed 
at least thirteen tons. 


But 


directness 


Wall is the 


country, 


the most remarkable feature of the 


with which it progresses across 


travelling in one instance in a practically straight line for 


six miles. Here and there it deviates to reap the strategic 


advantage of the loftiest hills and crags, rising over crests, 
dipping steeply into gaps and reascending the slopes on 


the other side. 
Every four miles there were permanent stations with 


garrisons, and at each intervening Roman mile a castle 


accommodating a small number of soldiers. Between 
every castle, again, were smaller turrets for sentries, the 
Wall thus being policed from end to end. In peace over 
eighty gateways gave access north and south; but 
except for about thirty years, when the Romans main- 
tained another line of defence between the Forth and 
Clyde, Hadrian’s Wall was the northern limit of the 


Roman Empire. 

Behind it a military road ran east and west to permit 
Other roads travelled 
The 
troops on the Wall were mostly mercenaries, a veritable 
Forcign ; Dutchmen ; 
Germans from the valley of the Rhine; Tungrians from 
Meuse : Dalmatians; Ru- 


manians with their hooked swords ; men from the Black 


the rapid concentration of troops. 
north and south with many branching filaments. 


Legion,—cavalry from Spain 


the lower Gauls ; Swiss ; 


Sea, and even darker warriors from Africa and Asia, a total 
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of about 15,000 fighting men. The regular Roman 
legions from York and Chester could be rushed north in 
case of emergency. 

With few exceptions the once busy standing camps are 
now turf-covered mounds dotted with ruined mascnry, 

The castles have isappeared. The old roads are grass- 
grown, and in the course of centuries long stretches of the 
Wall itself have been demolished for purely utilitarian 
purposes. The carefully-chiselled stones, some bearing 
centurial marks, may be seen built into farms and way- 
side cottages and field walls. They also provided the 
foundation for the first twenty miles of the road from 
Newcastle to Carlisle. 

Thanks to excavations and research it is possible to 
gain an idea of the men who once were quartered on the 
Wall and of how they lived. Altars, inscribed stones and 
statuary in profusion, pottery and glass, gems, golden 
ornaments and many coins have all rewarded investigators, 
as well as a very rare bronze tablet, now in the British 
Museum, conferring the coveted rights of citizenship 
and marriage upon some Roman mereenary as a reward for 
faithful service. But towards the end of the Roman 
occupation the troops on the Wall had fallen upon evil 
times. They had become demoralized and ill-disciplined, 
and remained so until the final evacuation of Britain in 
A.D. 416. 

Gone is the cosmopolitan host which once manned the 
northern frontier. But the traces of their occupation 
are yet to be seen, while the remains of Hadrian’s great 
handiwork will endure for generations as a monument 
to one of the most eventful periods in our island story. 

“ TAFFRAIL.” 


The Viper: a Tuscan Tale 


ib the sunny piazza of the little Tuscan village on 

the hill stood a crowd of people. It was between 
five and six o’clock in the evening, and as men came 
from their work they stopped to look; and murmurs 
of surprise and wonder rose from them. 

A girl detached herself from the group and hurried 
across the piazza, ran up the steps of a house and called : 
“ Paolo. Where is Paolo?” 

““He has not yet come back from the farm,” said an 
old woman, busy at the charcoal fire. 

“I hope he will soon come! There is a man in the 
piazza who does such wonderful things—you should 
really come and see, Norma !—I want Paolo to see too. 
First he brought a rabbit out of a hat, then he found 
silver coins where none had been before—and now, 
just think, he has a wonderful cock that is carrying on 
its head a log of wood!” 

“Nonsense, child! How could a fowl carry a log 
of wood ?” 

“Well, come yourself and see, Norma.” 

The old woman put down her spoon and basin, and 
straightening her apron, hobbled out of the house on 
the girl’s arm, across the piazza. When they reached 
the crowd the girl begged the people to make way so 
that her grandmother might have a look, and good- 
naturedly they drew back till the old woman could 
have a good view. 

A few minutes afterwards she made her way out. 

“ Well, did you see, Norma?” 

“Yes, Bruna, you were right. The cock was carrying 
a log of wood on its head—never have I seen anything 
so wonderful.” 

“Now I want Paolo to see it—why is he so late? 
But there he comes with a bundle of grass on his head 
—that’s what has kept him.” 


—_—=-——™— 
A young contadino was coming up the hill p 
went to mect him. ae Brung 

* What's all this?” he said, pointing t 
* What are they looking at?” 
It’s a wonds 
earries a log of wood on its head— 
as if it were a piece of straw! ” 

* Perbacco! IT must see that.” 

They joined the group, who were still eaz 

** Now isn’t that a strange sight ?” said 

But Paolo looked—then turned to the 
faces at either side. 

* But what’s this ? 
a strange man sitting on the ground behind him, ra 
funny dress—but the cock’s walking about as any fo 
might do—there’s nothing on his head at all!” ~ 

Everyone turned at his words. A was 
swept over the group. 

The conjurer rose from where he 
came towards him. 

“That load of grass upon your head—Tl py » 
from you,” he said. “* Quick, what will you take for it) 

“This grass? Why, I brought it for the goat, hy 






} 
) the Crowd 


* Come and see, Paolo. rful coe 
‘ OCK tho 


Walks i bout With t 


DY IN Wonder 
Bruna, 
TOW Of ao, 


Certo, there’s a cock, and ther 


» of ners duit 


Was Sitting 
i i ing, an 


Til sell it to you if you want it—ten lire!” Jauohs 
Paolo. The laugh went round the crowd; it “. 
good price for a bundle of grass. 

The conjurer held out a ten-lire note. “ Quic 


put it down here.” 
Paolo unloaded himself, open-mouthed with astonish. 
ment, and assured himself that the note was genuine: 
the conjurer went back to his place, clapped his hand 
and murmured some incomprehensible words. 
. “ Perbaceo ! ”’ ** Now I sce that the « 
is certainly carrying a log of wood!” 
Soon afterwards the conjuror clapped his 
caught the cock and put it in a basket 
began to disperse, talking of the wonder. 


ericd Paolo. 


hands agait 
: the peopl 
Sudden! 








there was an exclamation from someone—a qui 
movement--- 
““Sce, there’s a viper ss .” : 


A man killed the snake wit! his stick. 

Paolo and Bruna went home, 

“IT saw the cock plainly—it was just like any ot! 
fowl—iirst, and when I looked again it was ecariyi 
the log on its head. I can’t understand it.” 


more pu 


In the kitehen, when all were gathered round tl 
evening meal, Bruna and Paolo talked of it to the ot! 
members of the family. 

Then the old wolhan, who had sat sile 4 spe ke. 


1 


“T am old, and have seen many things,” she sa 
“You say there had been a viper in the bundle of gr 
on your head, Paolo. All the the c 
carrying the log—I too saw it—but you were the ot 
Then immediately you put the gras 


othe: 5S saw 
one who did not. 


down you were able to see it. 
was why you could not be bewitched. 


Att 


3 IN MovpEeRN SCULP! 


A viper is poison. 
7? 


ANN Si Pier 


TENDENCIE 
Tuere is a growing interest in the art of sculpture in thes 
enlightened days and a growing activity of sculptors to meet 
that interest. But there is also a growing caution : ordinary 
eople with ordinary taste and no pretensions to expert 
owledge have found themselves deluded by the eritics who 
should be their guides. They have been persuaded from time 
to time to look at the works of sculptors who seem charlatat 
and tricksters. ‘There is a fear that vogue and fashion may 

sometimes lead us sadly astray. So it happens that public | 

opinion ranges from a frenzied approval of rubbish to *) 

nervous 2voidance of what is really excellent. : 

I rather think that sculpture has too fair and open 4 field 
There is nothing that could explicitly be called a * moders 
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ulpture, but of painting this can be said. Nearly all 
st. periods of sculpture can be detected by the style 
earlier Pio the neriod. But to-day we have a little of every- 
Mae phere are the simple men whose aims are academic 
style is traditional. Their highest ambition is to 
ay with symbolism and, when they are not carving for us 
a Oe of Love” or ** Girl with Pitcher,” indulge their 
a os on with the sterner problems of mankind. Of the one, 
0 rd Thomas certainly produced the most perfect and 
i nema work ; of the other, we have the severely academical, 
it profoundly didactic Artillery monument of Mr. Jagger at 
ivde Park Corner. One feels that they have really nothing 
but the human form as it is to show us, without any intellectual 
content and without any primary striving at beauty. The 
academic tradition is to reshuflle the jig-saw puzzle and 
tart again ; and the picture when complete is always the same 
human form or the real appearance of people. Their aim is 
exactitude rather than beauty. 


style “inse 


thing. 
and whose 


In the opposite camp are strange folk : men with wild and 
alien names—Zadkin, Archipenko, Brancousi and the rest. 
These are the innovators who seek beauty first and trust to 
their hands to find the form it shall take. They are defiant 
oftradition and haters of the academic. Amongst their number 
ve the charlatans. Under their billowing and flamboyant 
janner are grouped the experimentalists and cranks. 

Rut between the two groups are men who by the sheer 
pt duction of fine work, without trickery or experiment, have 
at last convinced a dubious public that what they do is 
vulpture that satisfies our elementary demand for beauty on 
the one hand, and for meaning on the other. Such are 
\estrovie, Rosandic, Gill, and Gaudier. They achieved their 
position by convincing the public that they could be as 
yeademieal as the best, but that they preferred to be something 
ese. The trouble with our extremists and innovators is that 
we have in some cases no proof at all that they have the 
seaademie knowledge and capacity which must be the basis of 


experiment, Mestrovie can carve a portrait of this or that 


person. as conventional and exact as you may wish. But he 
can also give us his strange Balkan heroes, Milosh and 


Kraljeviteh, who are not of this earth. Gill has the sure touch 
ofa perfectly trained artist, vet his skill is that of a creative 
irtist rather than that of an academic student ; his ideas are 
neve! sterile. 

It is of the extremists that the average man of taste is 
afraid. Ile fears the deadly monotony of the uninspired hack- 
sorker as much as the acrobaties of the self-assertive innovator. 
The Victoria Memorial at Buckingham Palace, with its wasted 
wealth of unlovely figures, has made him nervous of the claims 
of academic sculpture. There is not much in it after all. he 
thinks, except great expense. Nor do its claims appeal to 
him: it is but playing for safety and losing beauty in the 
process. On the other hand, the strange experimentalists fill 
him with alarm: he does not feel safe with them because he 
is not sure whether they really know their job. After all, 
the best of painters and the most unorthodox learns to draw 
before he develops his own personal style. 

{ think the critics are most to blame. They all too often 
plunge uncritically into the pitfalls prepared for them by the 
tists.“ Here.” the newest and strangest sculptor 
from Paris or Vienna, “is a wholly new conception of plastic 


SAaVS 


values.” He expounds his ereed in a preface to his catalogue. 
lhe critic is dazed : he reads that all the élite of Paris or Lon- 


don Society have flocked to see; he pauses defenceless, and 
I recently saw the work of a sculptor who calls 
himself a Serbo-Greek, whatever that may be. It was much 
praised by some of our most noted crities and received an 
lminense publicity. The sculptures, which were all in plaster 
or metal. had not even the semblance of sculptural ability. 
The artist had no knowledge of the essential principles of 
three-dimensional art nor the capacity to catch whatever 
eenents of beauty were in his models. He was a caricaturist 
devoid of grace and an experimenter unversed in academic 


if ning, 


proves 
appr ves, 


wv} ° . . . > 
« dilemma is a hard one. The ordinary man of taste 
the men who fall midway between the 


inks and the die-hards, and he is by no means certain where 


s safe only w ith, 


ine is to be drawn. Nor must we classify too rigidly. 
Both Epstein and Gaudier have passed through a stage when 
i might have been called experimenters or cranks. gut 
they Jia cinerged 2d shown that they possess a real grasp 
v' esential problems. So too Zadkin and Archipenko, in 
Inidst of x ist output of work that is executed as much 
"er eater les hourgeois as for any other purpose have carved 
Works of perfect beauty, which convey an instant sense of 
verection, Both are men who have the real feeling for sculp- 
Mure and a true knowl lve of its rules. So. too, an academic 
Uptor like Jagver ean reach those same high levels of 
ne vement at times through the medium of the oldest and 
UEST wademic tricks, 


It all comes in the end, I think, to one problem. Does the 


Sculptor re: . 4 = - 
- “ptor really understand the elementary rules of carving in 
SONG or . F " re . 

me or modelling in clay ? To say that each man is his own 


rule and standard is as foolish as to say that each man hag 
his own idea of what a straight line should be. There are, 
and must always be, certain rules which must be followed in 
the carving of stone and in the handling of clay. What they 
are we can find by a glance at the masterpieces of the Sumer- 
ians, of the Greeks, of the Kgyptians, of the Maya, or of the 
Chinese. They need little analysis. They are there for the 
finding. ‘To employ them is not academicism. To abandon 
them is to become a crank, and as much a crank as the Indian 
fakir who is ready to abandon the ordinary processes and rules 
of living and let himself be sealed up in a box and buried in 
the earth for some long period of time. That is, in the end, 
the only possible criterion by which to judge between good 
work and bad. It is no use to say simply * that statue is 
hideous and does not please me: therefore it is bad art.” 
What displeases you to-day may please you to-morrow. One 
ean only ask: ‘* Does the artist who made this work really 
know in his heart that there are a few rules of perfection which 
must be followed?” If you know what those rules are you 
will be able to apply the criterion. And it is no very great 
trouble to find them. They are evident in all the masterpieces 
of sculpture throughout the world. 


STANLEY CASSON 


%* * 


[Tor Paci Guintaume Gatiery. 73 GrOSVENOR STREET.] 
Tu exhibition of pictures by Mr. Duncan Grant, now on view 
at the Paul Guillaume Gallery, is made up of works painted 
between 1910 and 1929, so it covers a considerable slice of Mr. 
Grant's career. There are only thirty-four paintings, and of 
these exactly half are on loan. The subjects are many and 
various, but, with the exception of Pierrot Lunaire and 
perhaps the rather mauve Venus and Adonis, they are straight- 
forward, and show Mr. Grant unprovocative mood. 
Whatever the subiect may be, Mr. Grant paints with a strong 
deliberate touch, and a colourful palette. while the tone rela- 
tion is maintained throughout each picture with a master 
hand. As an example, take his Stil/ Life on Tuble, and note 
how the relation between the white milk jug and the white 
background is treated. Of his many flower pictures, his 
realistic Tollyhocks, in a somewhat low colour key, and the 
brilliantly coloured Flowers (No. 18), painted last year, may be 
singled out. In the latter the colour is really a blaze, and the 
whole effect charming. Tle has painted Nature in many of 
her moods and never seems to find a difficulty in presenting 
the atmosphere. There is a very green and lush landscape 
called The Barn, The Priest's louse, where the midday heat 
can almost be felt, and 4 Snow Scene, perhaps the best of all, 
though after what this winter has put us through, one hates 
to say so. The Dancing Girls and Mother and Child give scope 
for his capacity for design. The former, an early work, is a 
classical frieze-like group with the four figures filling the whole 
picture, and in the latter the figures fill the centre of the 
canvas, and are posed against «a background of trees and hills. 
Altogether it is an exhibition of masterly painting. 


try Oe 
sak Ghee 


% ne * = 
[Exuiirion or Onp EnGiisi Pearse. 25 Park LAne.] 
Tue exhibition of Old English Plate, which is being held at 
the house of Sir Philip Sassoon in Park Lane, is in aid of the 
Royal Northern Hospital. and it will remain open until 
March 19th. Here is gathered together a truly magnificent 
collection of the English goldsmith’s art, many of the items 


being on publie view for the first time. They have been 
brought together from many sources. Hier Majesty the 


Queen, Their Royal Highnesses the Prince of Wales and the 
Duke of York have lent pieces. Colleges and public com- 
panies, as well as private owners of celebrated examples, have 
allowed their treasures to be exhibited. The aim of the 
organizers has been to show only the best of each century, 
but even so there are nearly nine hundred exhibits. The 
period-range is from the fourteenth to the end of the eighteenth 
century, after which date the goldsmiths’ art in England 
rapidly declined. The grouping of the exhibits independently 
of their number in the catalogue makes it very difficult to 
trace any particular item from the catalogue ; otherwise, 
nothing but praise is due to the organizers. Space would have 
to be abundant were evervthing here worthy of mention to be 
noticed, so the naming of a very few pieces must suffice. Be- 
ginning at the oldest, there is the fourteenth-century Drinking 
florn and four Mazers from Corpus Christi Coilege, Cambridge ; 
the beautiful Bechet Henry VITLE Cup, dated 1525, with its dull 
ivory body and jewelled top, lent by the Duchess of Norfolk ; 
a Charles Il. Rosewater Dish and Ewer, from Wing's College, 
Cambridge. There is a very generous Punch Ladle from the 
Middle ‘Temple, a William [1]. Warming Pan, scalloped and 
pierced, a George I. Punch Bowl cugraved with a Punch 
drinking scene, and so on. 





Eiverybody who can manage to do so should go and sce this 
unique collection, for not only will they be supporting a worthy 
charity, but they will see examples which may never be on 
view again, and they will come away with the feeling that, as 
far as the goldsmiths’ art is concerned, England can stand 
proudly on her achievements, G. G, 
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Correspondence 


A LETTER FROM Panis. 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 


S1r,—There are rough seas ahead for the French Government, 
and one may wonder if even M. Poincaré’s prestige will suffice 
to weather the storm. The Ministry has no choice but to 
face a debate on its proposals to reinstate in the country 
certain of the religious missionary congregations. On this 
situation the reconciliation between the Italian State and the 
Vatican has not been without its effect. The anti-clericals, 
seeing in the Italian pact an indication of the rising influence 
and prestige of the Church of Rome, will make their attack on 
the Government’s proposals with redoubled bitterness. On 
the other hand, there is on the Right a growing feeling that, 
with Italy reconciled to the Church, France cannot afford to 
continue in her intransigent attitude to Rome. Thus both 
sides are stiffened in their respective positions. Will the 
Government be able to withstand the shock of the conflict 
when it comes ? 

It is certainly questionable. There is no denying that 
M. Poincaré’s prestige still stands high, but various factors 
have recently tended to weaken it. Despite his masterly 
speech on the situation in Alsace, the result of that debate has 
left a general feeling of disappointment. Alsace is still a 
problem. A smaller matter certainly, but one that has its 
effect on the Premier’s position, is that of the provincial 

lice courts. In his great economy campaign of 1926 

. Poincaré suppressed 227 of them. The other day they 
were re-established by the Chamber with the exception of 27. 
Such incidents do not help M. Poincaré. 

At the present moment, however, Paris is more concerned 
with what the Chamber will do with the Rents Bill than with 
the general political situation. The Rents Bill affects every- 
body, and the Chamber has begun its consideration. Everyone 
agrees that the present position cannot be maintained. On 
the one hand one finds tenants of flats occupied before the 
War—and therefore protected by legislation—paying rents 
so absurdly low that they can hardly pay for keeping -the pro- 
—< in repair; while on the other hand, occupants of new 
uildings, the rent of which is not controlled, are crippled by 
an exorbitant rental. In fact, you will sometimes find the 
anomalous situation of an employer paying less for his big 
flat of six rooms, rented before the War, than his newly 
married clerk pays for his small three-roomed apartment. 
The Government proposal that from April Ist this year to 
April 1st, 1931, the maximum legal increase in rents shall be 
150 per cent. on the pre-War figure, plus 30 per cent. to cover 
extras, is certainly a very reasonable one so far as the tenant 
is concerned ; especially when it is remembered that the cost 
of commodities as a whole shows at least a 500 per cent. 
increase on pre-War prices. 

Among the cheerful things which the spring should bring 
to Parisians is the happy jingle once again of gold and silver 
coins. Fair 100-franc gold pieces and silver 10-frane pieces, 
virgin white, will soon honour the interiors of Frenchmen’s 
purses which for over a decade now have known nought but 
nickel sous and yellow franc and two-franc tokens. In this 
matter the French Mint seemed suddenly to become wildly 
enthusiastic. ‘* Not only shall you have the 100-franc and 
10-franc pieces,” it said, “ but also the big, fat, prosperous 
five-franc pieces of the haleyon pre-War days.” Citizens were 
charmed. Further information and a little reflection brought 
a revulsion of feeling. The fat five-franc pieces, being worth 
only a fifth of their pre-War valuc, cannot possibly, of course, 
be in silver. They are to be in nickel. What we shall do with 
them ess only knows. The Englishman at home may 
appreciate the situation in picturing to himself the burden in 
metal that would be imposed upon him were his shillings 
suddenly to take upon themselves the size and weight of 
crown pieces ! 

Art lovers who come to Paris for Easter will hardly know 
the interior of the Luxembourg Museum when they visit it. 
M. André Francois Poncet, the Under-Secretary for the Beaux 
Arts department, has just finished his task of making the art 
collection more representative of living artists, to whom the 
museum is supposed to be devoted. Thus numbers of the 
pictures with which visitors during many years have been 
familiar have vanished, some to immortality in the Louvre, 
others, one may surmise, to far less exalted places. In their 
stead have come a hundred or more modern pictures. On 
the whole one feels the work of selection—a delicate task 
indeed—has been well done. The soundest of the moderns 
are represented. We have, to mention a few, Van Dongen, 
Utrillo, Ronault, Flandrin, Derain, and René Thomsen, all 
of them outstanding figures in contemporary French art. We 
have even a few of the wild men, if indeed the cubists may be 
called wild in these days; even, too, one or two of those 
modern daubs in which the whole universe seems to be stag- 
gering, but which one day we fondly hope will reveal their 





Se 
message. In the statuary one welcomes especia}jy 
bust of Anatole France and the Polar bear by Pe Boundele, 
wonderful animals and birds in smooth polished on 
marked a feature of the Paris art shops todos an are 
criticism one feels disposed to offer concerns the The oa 
of the pictures, which might have been more helpfully a” _ 
We find, for instance, the canvases of one artist Y BroUupe 
places in no fewer than four rooms. For purposes on DY ing 
and comparison this is not a little vexatious. ES Of stud 

French playwrights are beginning to complain of w 
eall the “colonization” of the Paris stage py What the 
American invasion. Indeed a number of them ha 
far as to demand a quota system by which the res 
of foreign plays and operettas shall be severely tilted, —- 
really have they much to complain of ? To the io Bit 
knowledge there are but four foreign productions being -_ 
at the leading Paris theatres to-day. There are Rose i 
which is having an exceilent run at the Mogador : Bro 2 
at the Eldorado; The Trial of Mary Duggan at the An “y 
and Mr. Somerset Maugham’s The Circle at the Maine 
I'(Euvre. The presence of four foreign productions in pis 
that boasts at least fifty flourishing theatres is surely nell 
to be alarmed at. Anyhow, if we are going to restrict the on. 
of foreign plays, why not books ? French authors could f 
equally as good an argument as the playwrights. 

Paris, I fancy, is quite as enthusiastic over the Chan 
Tunnel scheme as London. Great Britain for the eee 
Parisian is a wonderful and far away island, far more —e, 
than the Continent presents itself to the mind of the ayer 
Londoner. The Tunnel will bring the wonderful island oy ; 
the Parisian’s doorstep. Thus I find the stout little may y 
keeps the hardware shop round the corner asking wheth 
think the British Government will approve the scheme oy) 
how many franes it will cost to go to London all the way } 
train. France will discover England if the Tunnel beconm 
fact. At least that is if the English hotel rises to the oceasio, 
With present. prices and accommodation English hotels woy 
form a more insurmountable barrier between French folk ay) 
an English holiday than the Channel ever presented.—| 9; 
Sir, &e., Your Paris Corresponpreyy, 
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A Hundred Years Ago 


Tue “Sprcrator,” Marcn 7ri, 1829. 


Diary oF A LOUNGER IN A FRENcH CABINET DE Lecrror, 

25th.—The Gazette des Tribunauzx tells the following curi 
story at some length. A voiturier on the road from Bourg ¢ 
yeneva, on approaching the latter city, overtook a poor womar 
who, apparently overcome with fatigue, begged of him to give her 
a ride. He admitted her; she wrapt herself about with som 
straw, and fell asleep, snoring loudly. At the foot of a steep hi 
® very short distance from Geneva, the coachman took off t| 





drag-chain (or iron shoe) and threw it into the coach: beings 
near the town, he did not himself remount, but walked to tly | 
gates. On arriving there, he called out to his only passenger, t! 

weg woman, to wake her, and give notice that she had arrived r | 


. . ' 
ier journey’s end. No answer was given, and at last the coachme | 


got in and gave her a shake: he found she was a corpse. Thi 
surgeon and assistants were called; it was found that she had 
died from a blow on the temple by some blunt instrument. Th 
pono od coachman had killed the object of his charity with t! 
iron drag shoe. 

On further investigation, it moreover appeared that the woman 
was a man, and not only a man, but armed with a poniard ands 
brace of pistols. A note was also found upon him ; it was a rendez 
vous to meet at a certain house in the suburbs of Geneva, where lie 
would find his friends and abundance of plunder. The police se 
a watch — the spot, and were lucky enough to seize nine indi 
viduals. e proprietor of the chateau was an old man of consider 
able wealth ; he has settled an annuity upon the homicide voiturier 


Poor Humpnrey’s Propuecies. By Wrrrtam Hoxe, 
Wrrna Hieroctyraics. Prick ONE SHILLING. 
PROPHECIES FOR 1829. By POOR HUMPHREY, the onl 

Seventh Son of an only Seventh Son; an unborn Doctor in th 
High School of Freeknowledgists ; Astrophysical Manciple to t! 
Three Universities ; and Sole Resolver of all lawful questions W 
Inquiring Students in the Colleges of Learning. 

All who are over wise, all who are other wise, 

All who are never wise, all who are weather wise, 

Over or other, or never or weather wise, 

All should read Humphrey, and be altogether wise. 








THE SPECTATOR. 
Before going abroad or away from home readers are advised 10 
an order for the Spectator. The journal will be forwarded 
to any address at the following rates :— 


One Month oe ee ee oh 
Two Months oe ee oe oa a 
Three Months ee ee ° e 7s. 6d. 


The Publisher, the Spectator, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, W.0.2 
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The League 


of Nations 


The Permanent Court of Justice at the Hague 


Ruviston OF STATUTES. . . 
The statutes of the Permanent Court of International 
are being revised, and the veteran American jurist and 

’ Elihu Root, kept his eighty-fourth 
th, has come to Geneva to assist in the 


Justice 
statesman, Mr. 
pirthday last mon 


who 


process. — : : 
f There is nothing very striking in that announcement, and 


there is in point of fact nothing very striking in any proposals 
for chang ing the nature or the functions of the Court. Revision 
on the grand scale is not in contemplation. The Court is in 
all essentials working well and efficiently, and all that is valled 
for at the end of seven years is reconsideration of various 
secondary provisions in its statutes. . 
But the fact that the Court is nearing the end of its first 
chapter is notable enough in itself. The chapter consists of 
riod of nine years for which the original judges were 
dected. They were chosen at the Second Assembly of the 
Jeague in 1922, and their successors must therefore be 
appointed at the Kleventh Assembly in 1980. In this first 
tem the Court has considerably exceeded the hopes of its 
founders. Instead of rendering useful but occasional service, 
it has been in almost constant session since it first opened its 


the pe 


doors in 1922, interpreting ambiguous provisions in treaties, 
viving advisory opinions to the League Council on points of 
bey, or adjudicating differences brought directly before it by 
two disputant States, such, for example, as the minor 
controversy between Great Britain and France over the 
French nationality decrees in Morocco. If there is any danger 
at all. it is that the Court may have too much work, not too 
fittle. There is this, moreover, to be considered, that many 
of the decisions such a body gives have the effect not merely 
of disposing of a particular piece of litigation, but of avoiding 
a whole mass of similar litigation in the future, for though it is 
indeed laid down that the Court must deal with each individual 
case without reference to any other, law would not be law if 
precedents were not precedents, and States are not likely to 
so deliberately to the Court to seek a judgment on a point 
on which a clear ruling has already been given in the past, 


Tu Tvs 

The world has for generations felt the need of an international 
court. and the permanent panel of arbitrators, set up by the 
Hague Conference, obviously did not meet that need. But, 
with the League of Nations in being, it was finally possible to 
create a definite organization, as prescribed in the Covenant. 
This Supreme Tribunal was necessarily at first something of 
un experiment. To-day, however, it can be claimed with 
confidence that the Permanent Court of International Justice 
isan established institution in international relations, indeed, 
strand in the 
Slowly and cireumspectly, but quite certainly, it is building up 
at body of international law which in some distant future may 
he for the nations of what law of 
Kagland is for the individual Englishman and the society of 


COURT: STRENGTIL AND W&rAKNESSES. 


an indispensable new international fabric. 


something the common 
English citizens. 

That is all the more reason why the Court's structure or 
methods of action should be carefully scrutinized and any 
corrected as soon as discovered, 
One question to which attention 


defects or shortcomings 


here are not very many. 


hiust be directed is the age of the judges. When one member 
of the committee of revision, Mr. Elihu Root, is scttling to his 
work full of Vigour, though an octogenarian, it may scem a 
ditt to cavil at the presence on the Permanent 
Court bench of other judges well over cighty. But Lord 
inlay, the British member of the Court, will be cighty-seven 
this vear and it will probably be wise to decide that, if judges 
ure to be elected in the future as in the past for a term of nine 

ars, they should not be more than sixty, or possibly sixty-five, 
when appointed, 

It is doubtful wisdom. moreover, to arrange that the whole 
cleven judges and the four deputy-judges shall end their term 
Of office simultans ously, for even though they can be re-elected, 
‘ons«erations of age limit that possibility considerably. ‘There 
s 4 great deal to be said for changing the system so that a 
Certain number of judges retire every three or four years, as in 


anomalous 


the United States Senate or the League of Nations Council 
substantial continuity thus being ensured. It may, moreover, 
be necessary to provide for two panels of judges to sit 
simultaneously if business continues to increase. 

With all the success the Court has achieved, there was last 
year one by no means creditable breakdown, to which too little 
public attention was paid. A case, quite important in its way, 
between France and Jugo-Slavia, necessitated the calling of a 
special session of the Court, a proceeding for which full 
provision is made in the statutes. The judges had not 
expected this and some difficulty was experienced in getting 
together a quorum of nine out of the eleven judges and four 
deputy-judges, but this was finally achieved with nothing at 
all to spare. Unhappily, the moment the session opened, 
one of the deputy-judges, M. Negulesco, of Rumania, was 
taken ill and had to retire. The sitting was accordingly 
suspended by successive adjournments from November 13th 
to 21st, and then, M. Negulesco being still incapacitated, was 
wound up altogether. The case has still not been dealt 
with to-day. 

Two Important Issues. 

But at the present moment much larger issues than these 
are arising. For one thing, the question of Great Britain 
signing the Optional Clause of the Court’s statutes must be 
considered in a new light, now that Canada has openly 
declared her desire to sign and raised the question with all her 
fellow-members of the British Commonwealth of Nations. 
Acceptance of the Optional Clause means that a State is 
willing to go into Court without cavil or question whenever it 
is involved in a legal, or justiciable, dispute with another 
State that has accepted the same obligation. So far, seventeen 
States have signed and ratified the clause, including one 
great Power, Germany. 

More important still to-day is the renewed approach made 
by the United States towards membership of the Court. The 
Jast approach, in 1926, broke down because the American 
Government went so far as to add to her other conditions, 
all of which were acceptable, the demand that the Court 
should decline to give an advisory opinion on any question in 
which the United States ‘* has, or claims, an interest.’ The 
* or claims’ was more than the Court members, with all the 
good will in the world, could quite stomach. It might, under 
au not very forced interpretation of the Monroe Doctrine, have 
cut the American continent out of the Court’s jurisdiction. 

Now Mr. Kellogg has moved again, and Mr. Root, coming to 
Geneva at the League’s request to help revise tie Court’s 
statutes, is believed to have taken to Geneva at his Secretary 
of State’s request a new formula for full American association 
in the work at the Hague. What that formula is remains so 
far unknown, but there is plenty of room for a compromise 
that would sacrifice no principles. The United States is 
admittedly justified in asking that no ruling should be given 
ngainst her willin a question in which she has a direct interest. 
That principle has already been laid down by the Court itself 
in a case that involved Soviet Russia. As to cases in which 
America merely “ claims ” an interest, her contention is that 
opinion only be sought by the 
unanimous vote of the League Council, since therefore any 
Power with a permanent seat on the Council can always veto 


since an advisory can 


a proposal for an advisory opinion, and since America would 
certainly have a permanent seat if she were a member of the 
League, she is entitled to veto the proposal for an advisory 
opinion on any matter which she considers affects her. 

The flaw in that argument (and not the only one) lies in the 
assumption that the Council can only seck an advisory 
opinion by a unanimous vote. There is honest disagreement 
on that point, and no definite ruling regarding it has ever been 
viven. But the members of the Court in 1926 offered to put 
the United States in this matter in preciscly the same position 
as a Council member, whatever the position of a Council 
member might be determined to be. That is an eminently 
reasonable suggestion, and Mr. Hoover and the Senate will, 
perhaps on reflection, be prepared to accept it as such. 

II. 


Wirson Harris. 
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Letters to 
IN DEFENCE OF THE FAITH 

[Vo the Editor of the Seectrs'ror.] 
§Sm,—'The article in last Saturday's issue bears a remarkable 
contrast to the faith of the Founder of Christianity— the 
Saviour of the world, Who was no mystic, ritualist. dreamer 
or sentimentalist, but essentially a practical man, Who not 
only preached a Gospel but proved its truth by works. As 
St. James wrote, * Faith without works is dead.” 

Jesus walked on the water, stilled the tempest, raised the 
dead, gave sight to the blind, hearing to the deaf, speech to the 
dumb, made the lame to walk, cleansed the lepers, healed the 
sick and a host of other works. He promised that those who 
believed (i.c.. understood) would do “ greater works ” than 
He the Son of Ged was doing when on earth. 

What a different world this would have been had Ilis mission 
continued down the centuries instead of stopping towards the 
end of the third : the ministry having wandered away from His 
standard, they begen to set up ones of their own, culminating 
in that established at Niceea, $20 A.D., and carried on by one 
section to this day and being imitatcd by others. A com- 
bination of doctrines fiom Judaic and paganistic sources witha 
smattering of Christian ethies and material display in forms 
and ceremonies, which the Master and Ifis early followers 
did such excellent work without, work that a long-suffering 
world is so sadly in need of, 

Jesus left all the teaching necessary to repeat such works. 
“ Knock and it shall be opened unto you, seek and ye shall 
find,’ but the ministry having become conformed to this 
world lost spiritual power. The seeking, emotional people find 
this irksome, and so they fly to forms and ceremonies. Jesus 
overcame all the physical laws by a knowledge of those of the 
Spirit of God, scattered throughout the Scriptures for those 
with eyes to see having spiritual discernment -and a 
realization of the Omnipotence and Omnipresence of God 
(Spirit). Those who have thus sought, have found that the 
promises of Christ are fulfilled as the conditions are complied 
with. 

As regards the so-called * Mother Church of Christendom ” 
to which the writer of the article refers, I recently asked two 
cardinals (one at the Vatican) and two well-known authors 
(lay Catholics) to reconcile the claims of Rome for Institution, 
Mass and head with the premises of Christ in Mark xvi. 17, 
18, 20 and John xiv. 12.) They have failed to do so, for the 
simple reason that they are irreconcilable, 

The anxiety of the Vatican to possess material territory 
so incompatible with the teaching of Christ—makes 
fear for the future. It is unnecessary for religious purposes, 
for Christ's Kingdom is not of this world. 

Ido not myself helong to any religious organization, believing 
firmly that the teaching of Christ in its entirety would make 

a new world of this, were it practised by the ministry as by 
Him and Ilis early followers. Tam, Sir, &e., 
TRUTH-SEEKER, 


many 


Falcon Court, EC. 


GERMAN REPARATIONS 

|To the Editor of the Svecraron.| 
Sir,— Ys Germany to earn money for Reparation payments 
by competing with us in shipping and other branches of 
trade ? Ilow can anyone estimate what she can earn in 
this way ? How can we estimate the extent of the injury 
we may suffer while she is competing with us ? 

If we are to protect ourselves against unwelcome com- 
petition, and at the same time exact compensation for past 
losses, it is essential that we should prescribe the exact form 
in which payment should be made, and not leave it to Germany 
to carn money in any way she pleases. 

For instance, we might require the delivery of so many 
million tons of cczl and iron at various points, such as the 
Hebrides and the banks of the St. Lawrence. This would 
be equivalent to discovering fresh deposits of coal and iron 
in these localities. There would be a definite reduction of 
German resources, and a definite increase in our own. The 
deposits need not be for immediate use, but could be released 





————. 


the Editor 


at some future time at the discretion of the British or Cap, 
Governments.—I am, Sir, &e., Il. P, eae 
Kennett Hall, Newmarket. 1 


THE REAT PROBLEM OF REPARAT Oy: 
[To the Editor of the Sevcrsxrox.] 
Sir, Once more a Committee of Experts has assem 


Paris for the purpose of adjusting the Reparations ee 
Of necessity an agreement will be reached. But its tem, 
operation, I fear, will again be cut short by the pressuy 
events. Realities must be squarely faced before a lay 
settlement can be effected. The problem is still regarded ,, 
one mainly of transfer. It lies deeper than that, deeper 
than capacity. It is one of balance. 

In this reciprocally constituted world the stream of f, 
cannot be kept flowing steadily in one direction wit) 
upsetting the equilibrium of things. ; 
the entire complex of obligations, I hold that it is not fea. 
for any nation or individual to be at the same time » 
whelmingly creditor and competitor. 
inevitably. an equation will have to be evolved which com) 
And | 
be Washingtoy 
GABRIEI Weis, 


Thus, having jn 


Sooner or later. | 


the financial, economic. and the moral clements, 
place for such final determination will 
I am, Sir, &e.. 

Carlton Mansion, tt Pall Mall, SAV. 


ANGLO-AMERICAN RELATIONS 

[To the Editor of the Srvcrsvon.| 
Sir, To many of your readers Mr. John Strachevy’s arti 
in your issue this week must have caused surprise and 
appointment. of us on this side, 
sidered the question at all, to hold that war between thet 
unthinkable,” is not merely a fashionable the 


To most who hav 
countries is * 
but an established doctrine. 

If we like to waste our time in thinking about war we « 
do so. We can picture to ourselves British bombing squads 
dropping eggs among the skyscrapers of New York and so: 
and the indescribable havoe and desolation that would ens 
But the arrival of such conditions between the two great: 
nations in the world means the end of civilization. It is 
that sense that I believe most sane Englishmen and America 
consider war “ unthinkable.” have not bot 
nations, on America’s invitation. renounced war? Are the 
mere idle words, or are they embodied in a solemn pact ? 


Moreover. 









I think Mr. Strachew’s typical American is fully justitic 
dishelieving the report of the London Correspondent as tot 
expectation of the British Government, or the views of t 
Admiralty, in building progran 
America, we presume, builds ships, as we do, according te | 


regard to America’s 


needs. Amongst ours we do not include a war with | 
United States, which we have agreed to rule out. 

As to the old bone of contention, * the freedom of the seas 
American can settle it to-morrow if she so desires by joy 
the League of Nations. The question can only arise wh 
blockade occurs. This we hope in the new order of the wor 
will only be necessary against a recalcitrant State. We shew 
welcome the help of the United States in policing the seas! 
such a case. Surely a service not unworthy of the Navies 
the two great English-speaking nations. I am, Sir, &c., 

James D, Leeann. 


| To the Editor of the Sercrsvor.| 


Sir, The phrase * Freedom of the Seas * causes a great dt 
of misconception and misunderstanding. 


would be a better phrase. 


* International lav 
of sea-borne trade ” especially 10" 
when practically everyone is agreed that there can be | 
distinction between public and private property, or betwe 
contraband, conditional contraband, and non-contraban¢ 


Modern weapons such as mines, submarines, and aeroplane 


have made a close blockade obsolcte. 

Until there is a clear understanding between Great Brite 
and the United States on this question, there will be ! 
cessation of rivalry and competition as regards navies. Pari 
does not meet the case hecause there is no clear understan’le 
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nese a 
—————_— 


to what it means. Senator Borah, of the U.S.A., said 
0 € 

agreement in regard to the freedom of the seas was 
. the safety of American commerce must 


as 
« Tf any 
ttainable and if 





na ° J * 

F end entirely upon its own navy. then the United States 
cpa " . -sY ° . es . 

. uld puild a navy superior to that of Great Britain. From 
wou! ' 


the US. point of view that seems quite reasonable. 


Great Britain claims the right to interfere with 


} 
SILC 


So long as a te 
neutral trade whenever decides to vo to war. the U.S.A. 
will daim the right to break the blockade if she does not 
approve of its Great Britain large 
pugaber of small cruisers so as to be able to use the weapons 


hjockade, and the U.S.A. demand heavier cruisers in order 
of block 


purpose. demands a 


to contest Great Britain’s right to blockade. 
With good will and t lerance on both sides there ought to be 
agreed policy and a 


no insuperable dilliculty in finding an 
differences.—I am, 


ion of Anglo- 
J. D. ALLEN, 
Rear-Adimivral (retired). 


peil anent soiui American 


Sir, Ws, 


i. Alba i3s 
+ SAeETEOR —TrmT ¢ 
IS NATURE CRUEL ? 
[Zo the Edilor of the Sevcrxror.] 
Gr Mr. Massingham, having given avery inadequate 


delinition of cruelty, proceeds to show, to his own satisfaction, 


that “ Nature “ is not cruel. 

Of course, it would be easy to say that Nature is not cruel, 
because there is no such thing or person as ** Nature”; but 
if Mr. Massingham seriously means to maintain that there is 
amount 


up 


not an awful, and, as far as we can see, unnecessary 


of suffering amongst sentient beings, he seems to be 
against a very tough proposition. 

| wonder if Mr. Massingham has ever scen a fish being 
slowly devoured alive by an attack of Saprolegnia Ferox, It 
may be necessary for the good of the species that the fish 
should die, but why by such prolonged torture 7 
the 


The fly comes along till it finds a nice fat cater- 


Avain, consider the case of caterpillar and the = ich- 
neumon fly. 
lic (or rather she) proceeds to settle on it and stab it 


bottom of 


pillar, 


with its ovipositor, placing an egg at the each 





puncture. In due course, the eggs hatch out into a brood of 
grubs which proceed to support themselves by devouring the 
flesh of the caterpillar. With a devilish 

they avoid the vital organs till the last, thu 
as possible putting the caterpillar out of its misers - 
Mr. 


What must we say, too, about the fierce and terrible diseases 


instinet, however, 
delaving as long 
Sut, of 
suid so. 


course, Nature is not cruel. Massingham has 


which are liable to afflict us all, and by no means the weakly 


only? How about leprosy, a disease caused by the bacilius 
lepre, a pet of that Nature which is not crucl ¢ 
It is not wise to refuse to face inconvenient and disagreeable 
facts, and to live in a fool’s paradise. —I am, Sir, & 
Hirnerr Vv. TG \. 
Bidford House, 


Leam ington. 


[To the Editor of the Spvcraror.]} 
Sin, — Mr. 
article takes no notice of 
Instincts of the cat. 


with a mouse 


very interesting and thoughtful 


the the 
It may be that this animal, when playing 


Massingham’s 
striking case of * cruel”? 
is ** perfectly innocent,” but G. J. Romanes, in 
his Animal Intelligence 


says,“ The feelings which prompt a cat to torture a captive 


afier full consideration of the subject, 
mouse can only. I think, be assigned to the category to which 


by common assent the y are ascribed — delight in torture for 
torture’s sake.” 

Montaigne observed, in one of his essays, three hundred and 
fifty years ago, that ** Nature has herself (I doubt) implanted 
in man a kind of instinet of inhumanity,” but it is, I think, not 
unreasonable to suppose that this detestable instinct may be 
as it were, 2 legacy from some very remote ancestry, which 
shows itself in the weasel and the wolf, as well as in the “* blood- 
lust ° of Chinese ¢ ommunists. Otherwise it would appear that 
man should no longer be regarded as “a little lower than the 
angels,” but, at least in one respect, as far inferior to other 
Mammals, * Cruelty.’ 


more frequently amongst mankind from callousness and 


in the ordinary meaning of the word, 
arises 
“hardness of heart,” 
infliction. —] am, Sir, &¢., 
Marifield Square, Eastbourne. 


than from any depraved pleasure in its 
Waren Crick. 


Ytipa 


THE HOUSING PROBLEM 
[To the Editor of the Srvcrsror.] 
Sik. As Chairman of a Utility Society which has up to the 
present been able to provide forty-six houses, but which 
is not satisfied that all has been done that ought to be done 
jn the matter of providing sufficient housing accommodation 
in this district, may I ask the assistance of your readers. 
We feel now that something further should be done on a 
Jargcr and more thorough scale than has yet been possible 
and have under consideration the question of purchasing 
about twenty acres and developing somewhat on the lines of 
a model village with playing ficlds and village 
or three miles out of the town, and providing a regular service 
of motor buses in order that the 
reasonable touch with their work 


hall about two 

should be withia 
and shopping. 

We are of opinion that this project to be a success should b2 


self-supporting, 


residents 


and as we know many of your readers have 
! their 


ask for 
and 


practical experience of similar schemes 
guidance and advice as to the besi 


carry on 


nay I 
lines on which to base 
a successful scheme of this kind; and I can assure 
them that any help they can give by their experience of the 
working and organizing of similar proposals will be gratefully 
received and acknowledged—I am, &e., 
Warter W. J: 


' 
pp, Chairman. 
Vive Lodge, Sevenoal.s 


HUMANE CASTING 
SLAUGHTER 
[To the Editor of the 


SPECTATOR. ] 


Sin,—I have read with great interest your article of 
January Sth, referring to the Ifumane Casting for Jewish 
Slaughter and the reply by Mr. Mmanucl in your issue of 


Having had the 
demonstrations of Mr. 
ber 2tth, 1928, where six animal 
on Dex 
the 
the history of the struggles he ha 


privilege of witnessing two 
Octo- 


and 


Kebruary 23rd. 
machine, 
cut 
ks were dispatched with 


Weinberg’s one on 


were x Kosher 


ember 2nd, where four bulloc 
‘Captive Bolt” pistol, I was particularly interested in 
had io obtain attention. 

licted 


The Leeds Jewish community were fully represented 


The first demonstration was con under very happy 


auspit 


and the ritual was performed by a Shochct under the super- 


vision of all the Leeds Rabbis. The machine performed 
beautifully, and everyone present thought that a new cra 
had dawned in connexion with Jewish slaughter reform. But 
quite a different atmosphere prevailed at the second 


demonstration. 

rhe assembly were kept waiting for the result of negotiations 
between the I ecds and London Shu hita Boards 
whether the Kk 
onstration. 
The late 


as to whether 


a Shochet should perform or lesiastical 


authorities were to boycott this den Two Shoche- 


tim were present but were unable to act. arrival 


of a third Shochet with his case of knives broke the heavy 
and gloomy atmosphere, inasmuch that everyone thought 
that now the demonstration would take place, but all the 
Shochet did was to inform Mr. Weinberg that no permission 


had been reeeived from London, and he was, therefore, unable 
to cut. 
The demonstration was carried out most 


successfully, and 


not only has it again proved the superiority of this machine 
over the ordinary method of casting, but it has also’proved 
that 
by Mr. 

The whole procedure of th 


inimals can be dispatched for 


non-Jewish consuinption 
Weinberg’s apparatus. 


ynd dem 


Kmanucl’s assurance, 


leads 


the 


mstration 
me to believe that, contrary to Mr. 
Shechita Boards are not very anxious to help Mr. Weinberg to 
briny his invention to a successful issue ; and it is only now 
when the Shechita Board sre 


beginning half-heartedly to 


driven to the wall that they are 
themsclyes in a 
the Claiming 
that such a new method is useless because the present method 


I fear that it will take many decades b 


interest more 


and at same time 


humane method of casting 
is good cnough. fore 
the Jews will adopt a new method of casting, unless the 
latter is made compulsory by iw. 


Mr. Emanuel states that the butcher wel dri ito the 
wall and for that reason arc pr ing for a change in Jewish 
slaughter, I w not driven to tl wall, I cepted th 
“ Captive bolt voluntarily and use it with great s ise 
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The R.S.P.C.A. have sent my hams on tour round the world, 
and those that were killed by the humane killer were found 
to be in perfect condition, as you will have noted from the 
R.S.P.C.A. reports. 

After close on forty years’ experience of both Jewish and 
non-Jewish killing I have come to adopt the humane killer 
and become a believer in Mr. Weinberg’s more humane method 
of casting. We butchers are not, as Mr. Emanuel says, 
asking for the abolition of Jewish religious rites. We are 
merely asking them also to adopt a more humane method in 
casting, which as Mr. Emanuel himself points out in his letter, 
is not a religious ritual and is, in fact, performed by non- 
Jews.—I am, Sir, &ce., W. BramuamM. 

2 Boar Lane, Leeds. 

[We hope that the Board of Shechita will see its way to 
introduce a more humane method of casting. No one who 
knows anything about the matter can pretend that the 
vasting of the animal so as to get it into a correct position for 
the use of the knife, as at present ecarricd on, is not cruel, 
We hold no brief for any particular machine for casting. 
Where there is a will there is a way, and we wish the Board 
of Shechita could expedite matters. As our readers wil 
recollect we never stated that the Jewish community was 
any more to blame than the rest of us. What we said and 
what we repeat is that our methods of slaughtering animals 
in this country, Christian and Jewish, are in urgent need of 
reform. We understand that of the animals killed for food 
in Great Britain only #0 per cent. are slaughtered by humane 
methods.—Eb. Spectator.] 


[To the Editor of the Srectaror.] 
Sir,—Mr. Emanuel’s letter under the above heading 
(Spectator, February 23rd), gives an incorrect picture of the facts, 
with which I have had oceasion to be specially conversant. 

The campaign on behalf of humane casting is not directed 
against the Jews, who are a humane people; indeed, the 
Jewish Press has for years taken the lead in this campaign. 
The obstruction to reform comes partly from non-Jewish 
interests, and partly from one of those groups of senior 
obstructionists who make it their business to oppose reform 
or improvement of every kind. 

Mr. Emanuel’s defence of the present methods of casting 
has been refuted again and again, but it makes its reappearance 
with the exasperating perseverance of a mosquito in a bed- 
room. What are the facts? In 1904 an impartial body, the 
Admiralty Committee, invited two eminent physiologists, Pro. 
fessors Starling and Foster, to investigate the present methods 
ofcasting. Their report was a damning exposure of the cruelty 
involved. Some further physiologists were then engaged by 
Mr. Emanuel for the defence of the system, and the demon- 
stration which they witnessed was so arranged as to give 
them an untrue impression ; for they saw the animals thrown 
on to rubber mats, and, since the demonstration was window- 
dressed in this respect, I suspect that it may have been 
window-dressed in other respecis also—for instance, by the 
selection of quict beasts. But, in any case, the unanimous 
opinion of the veterinary profession condemns the cruelty of 
casting as at present practised, and that opinion should be 
suflicient. 

Having read the correspondence between Mr. Weinberg 
and the Board of Shechita, and had other opportunities of 
learning the facts, I feel no doubt whatever that the Board 
has from the first adopted an obstructive attitude and has 
refused to move except when compelled to do so by strong 
pressure from without—a policy for which the good name of 
the Jewish community has had to suffer undeservedly. 
Mr. Weinberg, on the other hand, has never spared time or 
trouble in improving or demonstrating his machine. He has 
been excessively anxious to push matters forward subject to 
guarantees of a fair trial and to a solution of the financial 
difficulties which have beset his work. His one failure—the 
omission to supply a brake at the Hebday trial—is accounted 
for by the harassed state of mind to which this highly strung 
inventor was reduced by the hostile atmosphere of Islington 
slaughterhouse. Rightly or wrongly, he went in continual 


fear of a hit below the belt, and his whole mind was given to 
precautions against this eventuality. 

The Board ef Shechita has refused to take cognizance of 
any further trial of the Weinberg pen until two conditions 


eee 


——-—. 
The first jg that 





involving indefinite delays can be satisfied. 
three new machines must be tried at the same tim 

Weinberg’s. What are these machines and how long ate 
take to construct them? The second condition js that . 
trial must take place in Islington slaughterhouse F 
milieu intensely hostile to the proposed change. Judging hy 
experience, it will take from six months to two years : 
negotiate for the necessary supply of beasts at this slaughter 
house, even if the slaughtermen consent to co-operate. —] 
Sir, &c., 


—Le., ing 


am, 


C. W. Howe, 


CAMBRIDGE PRESERVATION SOCIETY 

[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.| 
Sir,—Your Cambridge correspondent is far too optimistic ig 
suggesting that the Cambridge Preservation Society finds 
society already converted. While we are glad enough that 
several buildings of distinetion have been, and are being 
erected, the destruction of old streets, and open spaces, ond 
the replacement by buildings of very poor quality proceeds 
apace. 

Ribbon development by speculators is in every road, apj 
the Society has slipped into the breach only just in tim ty 
protect Madingley Hill, and the foreground of the beautify 
view of Cambridge. The first bungalow was already in process 
of erection. To do this the Society has plunged very heavily 
into debt, trusting to the generosity of lovers of Cambridge 
though the appeal has been postponed till the requirements 
of the Rockefeller foundation have been met. 
wish everyone to realize that the problem we are faced with 
is a very scrious one.—We are, Sir, &c., 

H. G. Durnrorp ) Joint Hon, 
H. C. HuGues 
Cambridge Preservation Society, 
Tunwell’s Court, Trumpington Street, Cambridge, 


We do, however 


) Secretaries, 


THE WORKS OF DONNE 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sir,—With reference to the review of the works of Donne, in 
the Spectator, (February 23rd), I would ask 
authority for the quotation on p. 289: 

“When Thou hast done, 

For I have more ’’—? 

In the Oxford Book of English Verse Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch 
has “ done ” in place of ** Donne ” and in two other anthologies 


is there reliable 


Thou hast Donne, 


_I find the same reading ** done * at the end of each of the thre 


stanzas. 

This latter version is the more simple and, as such, the more 
acceptable ; but should ** Donne ” turn out to be the mon 
authentic reading I would submit that the poem loses none ol 
its self-abasements, its deep humility (it is of the nature ofa 
general confession), inasmuch as the words, 

“Thou hast 
would, then, to my mind, signify : ‘Thou hast not Denne” 
(in all his iniquity), “* For I have more ~ (to tell). This inter 
pretation as against that of your reviewer who, if I understan 
him aright, instances this quotation in evidence of his * as 
ishing pride.’"—-I am, «e. IT, SANsBery. 

5 Provost Road, Hampstead, NAV. 3. 

[Our reviewer writes :—The reading your correspond 
gives is correct ; but there is no doubt that here, as elsewher 
Donne is punning upon his own name. ‘ Donne ” and* done” 
were, of course, identical in pronunciation—a point rathe 
hard to bring out in modern English. I interpret the lines 2 
the same way as he does—though I applied them differet tl 
Self-abasement itself is an aspect of pride : if we regard our, 
selves as prodigious sinners we heighten our feelings of import 


” 
not Donne 


fon 


ance and uniqueness as much as if we boasted of our virtues. 
Ep. Spectator.] 


ENGLISH UNDEFILED 

[To the Editor of the Spv.craror.| 

Sir, 
your issue of February 16th, concerning Enelish Unde 


. as ryt. } yut 
there are two ladies of my acquaintance of Scottish birth, bu 
born of English parents, who, in order to impress upon theit 

5S > 


: P . F . ° P c alco ti 
friends the purity of their English accent, and in order ais0' 
I 3 1 


emphasize the fact that they ave English, delibet 
















With reference to the remarks of your contributor 2 


fled, 


rately intruce 
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ifter words like idea, sofa, China, etc., and not 


the letteT Ri: 
ee" sarily be 

{part from 
ainburgh climate 


fore the vowel sound, 
, this p« cull ‘rity, their accent is as Scotch as the 
It is evident at any rate that this 
vulvar intrusion, to be so used and to be accepted as typical 
of the English accent, demonstrates very clearly the extent 


dictates. 


} universality of its use in England. Up here the R is as 


sil nt end clear at the end oft he word as their omission of the 
R is in the middle of a word. One could safely say that the 
average educated person in Edinburgh considers the South of 
} ngland people to be the most careless and slip-shod speakers 
jn Luro] c. 

If they would cease speaking from the back of their throats, 
many of their slurred pronunciations would be eliminated. 


tem, BCs A. Th 
[To the Editor of the Sevcrxror.] 
ge As one who, through the twenty-five years or so during 
which he has been a regular reader of the Spectator, has always 
joked upon your paper as an exponent and defender of 


«Kyglish undefiled.” may Task your opinion upon what I can 
\y describe as the epidemic of outlandish words which has 
ken out during the last refer to the 
ly increased number of words ending in ** ation,” which 


few vears? I im- 


to be found nowadays in books, magazine articles and 
letters to the Press. 

Here is a sample list of the kind of word to which TI refer : 
\ eptation, cancellation, carbonization, colonization, colori- 
ation, exploitation, facilitation, reformulation, sterilization, 
transportation, utilization: and another word which might 
included in the same category— viz., ‘* preventative.” 

For practically every one of these there is a shorter and 
\re we to look upon such words 
Qught we not rather to 


dy familiar equivalent. 
.an enrichment of our language ? 
protest. against their introduction 
%—-I am, Sir, &e., 


as 


W. 


debasing of 


vocabulary Pairniin ChargKE, 


St. Andrews Vicarage, Watford, Herts. 
|To the Editor of the Syvcraror.| 
Six, The interpolation of r between the vowel a and a follow- 
ing vowel is due to the position of the tongue. Tinglish people 


bring the tongue up towards the palate and r is sounded by 
breath passing between the tongue and the roof of the mouth. 
In Scotland differently. In 
pronouncing a terminal @ the tongue lies at the base of the 


vowels are sounded rather 
mouth and no ris heard. 

Tecan assure your correspondent, Mr. J. C. Graham, that 
this interpolated 7 is due to no desire for ecuphony, nor must 
we bow to its inevitable coming. It is very ugly, but it can 
be cured easily. All we have to do is to attend to the simple 
* Pronounce as usual, but end the word with the tongue 


fam. Sir, &e., 


rile 


lying at the base of the mouth. 


A. C, 


FAIR PLAY FOR GREECE 
[To the Editor of the Spvcraror.] 
‘ie During the last twelve months three terrible catastrophes 


have the Corinth earthquake, the epidemic 
the the 


befallen Greece : 
dengue fever, and inundations of rivers 
ima and Maritza. 

\ winter unparalleled for severity within the memory of 
iIdest inhabitants has afflicted Thrace and Macedonia, the 
regions which were the theatre of the Balkan and Kuropean 
wars and the place of settlement of most of the one million 
live hundred thousand refugees from Asia Minor and Bulgaria. 


Overwheimed by demands for money on all hands to meet 


now 
Stri 


; 
uit 


the direct and indirect expenses caused by this triple disaster, 
little Greece is now threatened with the loss of the portion 
Othe reparations due to her from Bulgaria. 


Ifthe Powers wish to treat Bulgaria with generosity, that is 
Mi admirable gesture, but let them be generous at their own 
expense and not (as has not seldom happened) at the expense 


ta small country, 
debts ' 


which has always paid the interest on its 
and is now struggling with adversity. It not 
) ‘ . . . 

bay to Greece t the adage, Quicquid delirant reges, 


is fair 


: » apply 
Pechintur Achivi (Whatever be the policy of the Powers. 
Greece must pay) I am, Sir, &e 


4+} 


Winniam Minune. 


Yip 


LETTERS 
BiLack Rat? 


Would you allow me the courtesy of a little space to ask 
whether any of your readers know any remaining strongholds 
of the old-English black rat ? He has long been a victim to 
his hated Hanoverian relation, but I believe that, at any rate 
until late in the last century, he lived in some numbers on 
Lundy. Perhaps he still does? The brown squirrel, though 
comparatively rare, is still with us, but he is, I believe, fast 
losing ground. Why is it that our ‘* natural invaders ~ have 
such power of usurpation ?--Oxutver Warner, 113 Inverness 
Terrace, W. 2. 


POINTS FROM 


THe O1v-ENGLisu 


* Barn-Brack~” 


In an article on “ Ifallowe’en,” W. M. Letts spoke of a 
“ barm-brack.”” This is a common misspelling. due to a fancied 


A CORRECTION : 


connexion with the English word “ barm.’ The word is 
* barn-brack,” meaning, in Irish, ‘ speckled-cake ~—black 
currants and white flour: and “ barm”’ does not enter into 


its composition. J. G. Kennepy, “ Altanagh,” Crawfords- 
burn, Co. Down. 
Tike Frencu RevoLtvurion 
Those interested in the Guillotine may find an excellent 
picture of it at work in the first edition of Holinshed’s 
* Historie of Trelande,”’ 1577, p. 49. 


One would like to know its designation before the French 
Revolution. As illustrated in Holinshed, it seems exactly 
to have resembled Madame Tussaud’s model.-R. Kx. 


Mari: 


In connexion with a book I am engaged en, I am making 
a close study of the period which followed that of the French 
Revolution, and should feel extremely grateful if any of your 
readers can refer me to trustworthy authorities on the following : 
(1). What became of Maric Antoinette’s prayer-book ? I was 
told this remained in the hands of a member of the Directory 
who years later sent it to Hildburghausen, in Gerinany. I 
am anxious to verify this. (2). Where is it stated that Louis 
XVIIL. obtained a piano or harpsichord for his niece, Madame 
Royale, which awaited her at Mitau when she arrived there 
to be married to the Due d’Angouléme, but to the King’s 
surprise he found that she was not musical.—K. Lu BLonp, 


ANTOINETTE’S PrAvrer-Book 


87 Victoria Street, S.W. 1. 
Tne CuaNnnen TUNNEL 
May TI ask why Mr. J. W. Hodgson, in your issue of 


February 23rd, assumes that the Channel Tunne! will create a 
*neighbourly atmosphere of good will”? Franceand Germany 
have had for centuries an uninterrupted frontier of some 


hundred miles. We know what their relations are, and 
always have been. I could instance other countries, wit! 
open frontiers, between whom there is no good will. Need | 


pursue the argument ?-—C, R., Suvretta House, St. Moritz. 


OUR ABERDARE FUND 


During the past week the following donations have reached us, 
which are gratefully acknowledged below. Our aim has now beei 


achieved, having provided for the immediate needs of Aberdare. 


The total amount received is £11,944 9s. 9d. The Fund is 
now closed, 

Anouymous, £20, Lady MacKellar, £10 10 A. Tf. Miles, £10; L. A 
Mave, £10. Sornia Branch of the Canadian Legion, £5 Is. 2d. Miss Ethel 
Wilkinson, £5 Os, 2. Rev. Cano | S. Palmer, £5; Mr. & Mrs 

M. (. K.,” £5; Mrs. Harleigh, £5; “ O. B..” £5; Mrs. J. F. Jonkins, 
£5: H. N. Lett, £5 Miss Alice K. Whiteman, £4 2s, Id W. F. A. 
Hudson and I, B. H., £3 Is, 7d. FL M. J son, £2 2s.; N. W. Kater, 
£2 2s, F. H. Harris, £1 5s. Dr. & Mi I. Kk. Murray, Shanghai, £1 Is 
Major H. F. EB. Childers, £1; Mi M. I. Johnston, £1; A Subscriber in 
New Zealand, £1; P. H. Wont: | A Wellwisher from Belfast, 10s 

5s. R. (. Wontner, 5s. ; Miss Brader, 5s. ; Miss Hill, 5s. 


(i. K. Roberts, 
* ek Bi” Be Oa. 


We publish below the tenth list of 
sponded to the invitation to provide a weekly sum for one or more 
of the 1,500 necessitous families in Aberdare for a certain period. 


subscribers who have re- 





Sister FE. G. Butlin, £20. Uwo Ameri Brie C. Light 
hody, €10. Mrs. Mabel Strickland, £5 1, £3. Lady 
Francis Scott and daughter, £2 10 1D M. Ix £3 ; 
D. S. Davis, £2 Ms. Hugh Fa f hool, £1 5s 
Mr (;eorge W. Harris, £1 Is, 8d i} Jocelyn,” £1 
“(Cl & BK. H..” £1; Miss C. Bowles, £1 ls, £1; Robert 
Watsou, £1 Windlesham House Schoo! granch Girl 
Fri lly Society, 10s, K. A. B.,” 5s. ; M . E. H. C., 


Readers still wishing lo send Clothing and other Gifts in kind to 
Aberdare ave requested to forward them directtothe Hon. Secretary, 
Aberdare Service Commitice, Town Hall, Aberdare, and NOT tu 


the Sprcvaronr office. 
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PAYMENT OF GOLF CADDIES 

[To the Editor of the Sepecraror.]| 
Sir.—Some years ago I played at Pourville, near Dieppe. 
There the caddies, boys of school age, were paid a weekly 
wage, and had to attend at certain hours. ‘Fhe club took the 
caddie fee, but the caddie took whatever tip the player liked 
to give him, and was thus provided with a motive for wanting 
to be taken out. 

The system appeared to work well. If it has been tried by 
any club in this country, I hope someone will write and give 
full details, for undoubtedly the question raised by ‘* Golfer ” 
is one which has long worried all conscientious players. 

But is he right in saying that * Golf is played largely by 
well-to-do people” ? Not in my experience. I find the 
incidental expenses so great that I cannot often invite a friend 
to my club for a day’s golf. And my club has not got many 
rich members. indeed the Committee (bless them !) simply 
won't elect anyone of the * profiteer ” type who throws his 
money Of course, it depends what you mean by 
~ well-to-do.” Certainly, thanks to J. H. Taylor particularly, 
golf is being more and more played by wage-earners, and they 


THE 


about. 


can't afford caddies. 

The great difficulty is that many of the bourgeoisie can’t 
afford caddies cither, and yet you can’t even consider the 
lowering of the eaddie’s fee. His average is not enough to 
keep him, but the fee for each round tegether with the standard 
tip is too much for many players who contrive to do without 
caddies and lose balls in consequence. 

I do not see any solution except some adaptation of the 
Pourville system.—I am, Sir, &e., 


AnoTHER GOLFER. 


IN the Speelaier last week a correspondent drew attention 
to the sad plight of golf caddies at many courses during 
IIe suggested a regular 
minimum wage for approved caddies of 25s., and reduced 
The following are some of the comments 


severe weather unsuitable for golf. 


fees for each round. 
we have reeeived in the suggestions from secretaries of goif 
clubs :— 

PAYMENT OF GOLF CADDIES. 

I am sorry 1 cannot give you any advico on the above, as my 
club has no regular service of caddies, From my own point of 
view, | think a steady wage should be paid them, as suggested in 
the print you sent me.——A. T. 5. Forbes, Hon. Secretary, E)gin 
Golf Club. 


I do not think that a scheme on the lines suggested by “ Golfer ” 


could bo made practicable. lt would certainly bo open to abuse. 
A retaining fee of 25s. per week for casual labour is rather a startling 
proposition, and, if tho financial basis of the scheme is to be a 
substantial reduction in tho recognized feo per round, a club which 
adopted the scheme would probably find that its caddies would be 
attracted elsewhere by clubs where the reduction of fees was not 
in foree. After all, caddying is not a career, but only “ blind alley ” 
employment of the most casual naturo.—A, R. SHIELD, Secretary, 
Gerrard’ s Cross Golf Club, 


Vhis club could not afford to pay caddies 25s. per week, being 
pay I g 


mainly a holiday course. We do, however, omploy four caddios 
right through the winter weeding. You can perhaps imagine how 
much weeding has been possible lately, but tho caddios have been 
found other work all the time and have not been Jaid off at all. 1 
admit that caddying on prosent basis is most unsatisfactory, 
but havo no remedy to suggest at the moment which my committee 
could be oxpected to agree to. Shall bo interested to hear if anyone 
can evolve a practicablo suggestion.—R. E. Winstor, Secretary, 
Royal West Norfollx Golf Club, Brancaster, King’s Lynn, Norfolk. 


T understand a minimum wago is in force at some golf clubs whero 
they havo authorized eaddies on their books. Unfortunately, at a 
club like this, Aldeburgh, whero caddies aro not employed perma- 
nently, this cannot be done, since anybody may como and caddio 
at will, and also depart at will.—V. T. Battey, Secretary, Aldeburgh 
Golf Club. 

Tn pro-War days I had a schomo here under which tho caddies wero 
aid a fixed weekly wage—and taught boot-repairing and carpentry. 
This was a great success up to a point. The snag was that tho boys 
realized that they earned more than tho weekly wage in tho spring 
and summer. They overlooke:! the fact that ali winter they had boen 
paid double, or more, than they earned: and went off looking for 
errand-boy jobs in the busy season in the town. I should very 
much like to seo a really workable scheme brought out now, when 
wages and high cost of living make our old scheme too costly.— 
W. P. Gornatt, Secretary, Royal Eastbourne (o!f Club. 

Tn reply to your letter ro payment of golf caddies, it is the practice 
at this club to pay the regular caddies a wee'sly wage, as suggested 
im your spondent’s letter. When nd. employed as caddies 


corr 


thoy work on tho course if possible, but during tho last few weeks 
tho finanei2’ loss to the cleb haz keen considerable.—C, L. 
JOMVILLL, Secretary, Derset Gott Clut, Brg sdstone. 





‘that golf is played largely by well-to-do people, many y, 


their more wealthy brother members.—Cuartes E 





There is no reason why “ Golfer’s” suggestion should } 
up by the larger and more wealthy clubs, but in the Je, is 
it would be quite out of the question. I cannot agree with “¢ 





of the smaller clubs (which form the majority) never employ ea 
because they cannot afford to do so, and would naturally ; bic 

. . . . > GUY ODiert 
paying a larger subscription in order to make it j 


aa POssible fo» 
club to pay the suggested living wage to caddies a Ue 


for the beness 
vee. : ; ++ CRUIKSHiy, 
Secretary, Willingdon Golf Club, Eastbourne. ASHANy 


A scheme such as suggested*by ‘ Golfer” would be pape 








one if zolf clubs could only afford to doit. T do not think ths. 
golfers would be prepared to have their subscription mien . 
Cyrit Ranps, Hon. See., Ipswich Golf Club. ‘ oe 
I quite agree with the letter, “ Tho Payment 
which appeared in your paper, and think more should be 
the Caddies who have certainly had a very bad time this win.. 
A good scheme is for the regular Caddies to be paid twente.s: 
shillings a week each—the club taking all their Caddie mono: .. 
when not employed as Caddies they are put to work on the ( > 
This gives them a regular wage of twenty-five shillings a we 
tips—N. C. Weppe tt, Secretary, Beaconsfield Golf Chyb, 


of Golf Caddi 


| Poetry 


Visi 

Sion 

AT morning from the coldness of Mount 
The sail is blowing halfway to the light, 
And islands are so small a man may carry 
Their yellow crop in one cart at low tide. 
Sadly in thought I strayed the mountain grass 
To hear the breezes following their young, 
And by the furrow of a stream IT chanced 

To find a woman airing in the sun. 


Brandon 


Coil of her hair in cluster and ringlet 


Had brightened round her forehead and those curls, 
Closer than she could bind them on a finger 
Were changing gleam and glitter. O she turned 


So gracefully aside I thought her clothes 
Were flame and shadew while she slow} 
Or that each breast was proud because it rode 
The cold air as the wave stayed by the swan. 


walked, 


But knowing her face was fairer than in thought, 
I asked of her was she the Geraldine, 

Few horsemen sheltered at the steps of water ; 
Or that Greek woman, lying in a 
On tousled purple, whom the household saved 
When frescoes of strange tire concealed the pillar: 
The white coin all could spend? Might it be Niav 
And was she over wave or from our hills ? 


piled room 


* When shadows in wet grass are heavier 

Than hay, beside dim wells the women gossip 

And by the paler bushes tell the daylight, 

But from what bay uneasy with a shipping 

Breeze, have you come?” I said. ‘* O do you cross 
The blue thread and the crimson on the framework 
At darkfall in a house where nobles throng, 

And the slow oil climbs up into the flame ?’ 


* Black and fair strangers leave upon the oar 
And there is peace,” she answered, * Companies 
Are gathered in the house that I have known, 
Claret is on the board and they are pleased 

By storytelling. When the turf is redder 

And airy packs of wonder have been told 

My women dance to bright steel that is wed 
Starlike upon the anvil with one stroke.” 


* Shall I, too, find at dark of rain,” I eried, 

“ Neighbours around a fire cast up by ocean 

And in that shining mansion hear the rise 

Of companies, or bide among my own 

Pleasing a noble ear?) O must [I wander ; 
Without praise, without wine, in rich strange lands? 
But, with a smile, the secret woman left me 

At morning in the coldness of Mount Brandon. 


Austin Ci ARHE 
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Some Forthcoming Books 


THE HOLY KABBALAIL 
A. E, WAITE 
An exhaustive study by ‘one of the greatest of modern 
philosophic mystics’ of the Secret ‘Traditional Knowledge 
of the Hebrews which grew up in Israel through the 
Christian centuries subsequent to the Babylonian 
and Jerusalem Talmuds. 
4 Half-tone Illustrations. 30s, net. 


DEATH AND RENEWAL 
POUL BJERRE, PH.D. 
A notable work of philosophy. The author snows us that 
life rises only from death, that there is a rhythm of death 
and renewal pervading the world, and that 


this rhythm is God. 
10s. 6d. net. 


THE PEOPLE’S HISTORY OF 
CATHOLIC EMANCIPATION 
JOHN QUINLAN 
This volume will form a standard textbook for Catholic 
schools and colleges, and will appeal to the large 
Catholic public who want a short, scholarly 
account of persons, facts and dates. 
5s. net. 


THE CHURCH AND PUBLICITY 
THE REV. CUTIIBERT COOPER 
Shows how to bring home the message of religion by 
scientific up-to-date methods, 
Profusely Mlustrated. 5s. new. 


CHRISTIANITY’S CONTRIBUTIONS TO 
CIVILIZATION 
DAVID ELDRIDGE, PH.D. 
An invaluable book for preachers, teachers, writers and 
all concerned with Christian evidences and apologetics. 
15s, net. 


ORIENTAL AND OCCIDENTAL 
CULTURE 
MAURICE PARMELEE 
The author contrasts che subordination of the individual 
and the seclusion of women in the Orient with Occidental 
individualism and democracy, the Hindu caste system 
with the Western class system, and the attitudes towards 
supernatural, scientific and social ideas, 
15s. net. 


COMMUNIST RUSSIA: 
The Hammer and the Scythe 
ANNE O. McCORMICK 
The author simply tells what she saw, in the capital, in 
the towns and villages, and in the country. Her book is 
impressionistic, packed with facts of vital importance, 
and brilliantly written. 
12s. 6d. net. 


TOW BIRDS LIVE 
E. M. NICHOLSON 


“A book which no country dweller’s bookshelf should be 
without, and certainly no school library.” 
Daily Telegraph. 
Revised and Enlarged Edition. Frontispiece in Colour, 
5s. net. 








New and Recent Books 


THE FALL OF THE RUSSIAN EMPIRE 
EDMUND A. WALSH, S.J. PH.D. 
si Vivid, arresting, thought provoking and 
completely frank.” —S pectator. 
41 Half-tone Illustrations. 16s. net, 


BONNIE PRINCE CHARLIE 
DONALD BARR CIIDSEY 


“A full-dress affair picturesque.”—Daily Sketch 
8 Half-tone Illustrations, 3 Maps. 16s. net, 


SAINT GEORGE OF ENGLAND 
G. J. MARCUS 


“A valuable contribution to a subject which is beset with 
many difficulties for the historical student.” 
Saturday Review. 


Frontispiece in Half-tone. 3s. 6d. net. 


OUTLINES OF BIBLICAL CRITICISM 
REV. W. J. FOXELL, M.A., PH.D.LOND. 


“Can be cordially recommended to students who are just 


. beginning to study the subject of Biblical Criticism, and 


to others who lack the opportunity of making a special 
study of the matter, vet desire to have a ‘ working 
knowledge’ of it.”—IJquirer. 
2s. 6d. net. 


THE SPIRIT OF CHRIST 
THE REV. S. C. LOWRY, M.A. 
A simple exposition of what the Spirit of Christ is and 
of how it may be acquired. 
“An inspiring book.”—Jzquirer, 
3s. 6d. net, 


THE. SOUL 
F, K. CHAPLIN, M.A. 
“A book of brilliance and brilliant brevity.” 

Quarterly Review. 
“Freshly discussed in the light of recent philosophy, 
theology, psychology, and psychical research . . . deserves 
attention as a competent study of the nature of the soul.” 

Christian World, 

3s. 6d. net. 


ETHERIC ENERGIES 
BAMPFYLDE FULLER, K.C.S.I., C.I.E. 
An enlargement of the scope of Science by its extension 
from the materia! things that are perceived by the senses 
towards the immaterial, intangible forces that are, 
beyond doubt, their origins or causes. 
10s. 6d. net 


THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN 
ARTHUR KEITH, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. 
“ Prof. Keith addresses himself to what is surely one of 
the most enthralling problems which can ever engage 
our attention. Were this doubted we venture to think 
readers of the book will no longer doubt it.”"—Man 
7th Impression. 2 Vols. 266 Illustrations. 
Revised and Enlarged, 25s, net 
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The Lark’s Song First 

The Canterbury Tales. By Geoffrey Chaucer. With wood with monitors. When he tried to travel alone, as in the 

gravings by Eric Gill, (Golden Cockerel Press. 2 Vols. fragment Anelida and Arcite, his inspiration flagged. Such 


6 Guineas. } 


unscholarly bookman, the mere drunkard of books and 


the life which they crystallize, must write of Chaucer with 
timidity. The vast mass of his writing, the varied sources of 


it ond the obscure details of the culture which it embodies : 
these are factors Which make one long to be a Skeat, or a 


c 


Wicksteed, or one of the anonymous few who spend their 


lives in the shining darkness of library and museum, speech- 


Being only a simple lover of 
is to risk writing 


xs masters of their subject. 
(Chaucer, without the specialist's knowledge. 
mething that will open our correspondence columns to 
nt protests from the grammarians. 


tit never mind. Something has to be said about this 
superb edition of The Canterbury Tales. It is the most suc- 
cessful achievement of this well-known Press. The type and 
vtting are happily with Mr. Gill's 


which have caught the laughter of mediaeval design without 


matched decorations, 


itating the archaic. ‘The result is a perfect presentation of 
(haueer's magical tales, so that one reads them with a sort of 
hoyish excitement, as though books were again a new delight, 
nl the world of letters a substantial realm into which one 
were entered for the first Victorian child thrust 
through the turnstile at the Crystal Palace. 

(haucer is just as happily bewildering to us as was that 


time, like a 


nighty glasshouse to a child. There is something of everything 
his hard and glittering lines ; 
mood cannot disguise the individual 


the gay booths, the moving 
wd whose holiday 
tragedies, joys, hopes, and failures which are for the moment 
submerged in it. Dog-fights, jugglers, quack doctors, revi- 
valists, prigs, bawds, and pickpockets —all throng his pages. 
One threads one’s way amongst the crowd, at first unaware of 
me sense of rapture, some vernal intoxication, that makes 
tH 


¢ spirit tirelessly participate in the excitement. Gradually, 


however, one’s consciousness deepens ; one begins to see more, 


and pathos beneath the laughter, 


discovering melancholy 
that brooding preoccupation of the mediaeval mind with 
spectre of Death, and Sin, and the suffering of Man in 
his figure and chief intelligence, the beloved, everyday Christ. 
Beware of Chaues like that of Villon, it has an 
Aristotelian foundation in a relentless logic. He postulates 
ttainty of man’s childish weakness, and of his birth 
'a world which is a jungle haunted by 
With flora and fauna ereated to rival Heaven's handiwork and 


rs gaicty 


nt Satanic devices, 


to spoil the kingship of man. Chaucer is as full of gargoyles 
id grinning monsters as is a Gothie cathedral, and that is 
teause these picturesque symbols were the means by which 

spirit of the age 


expressed its darker and submerged self, 

‘olay we use the psycho-analyst’s text-book and the popular 
wspaper for that purpose. 

, At first, one docs not see the unrest, the fear, in Chaucer's 
itt, because his vividness dazzles the eyes. He writes with 
disarming objectivity, so that the writer is lost in the 

As Ilazlitt said of 

Everything has a down- 


“pparent solidity of the matter presented. 
m: “His poetry reads like history. 
right reality ; at least in the relator’s mind. 


sent 


A simile, or a 
"iment, is as it were given in upon evidence.” It is as 
, 


ough the poet feared to give himself up completely to 
“istract throught, to an undisciplined pilgrimage into the 
Wilderness of his own being, but must venture there only in 
_ guidance of precept. The Renaissance had not yet come 
oe Imagination licence, and just as Dante utilized that 
“serous faculty only under the tutelage of the Angelic 
Doctor and Virgil, so Chaucer must similarly go in company 


perhaps was the result of the mental training of the Scholastic 
Age. But let his imagination have guides——Jacobus de 
Voragine, Nicholas Trivet, Boccaccio, and Boethius —and it 
immediately finds a garrulous self-confidence, building upon 
and improving the hints given by its preceptors. But it works 
by an excitement over detail, still tending to shun the larger 
vision. As Hazlitt savs again: ‘“* The chain of his story is 
composed of a number of fine link 
and rivetted by a single blow.” 
But how precise, how subtly hammered are 
The poet had the English language as a new metal in which to 
work, and the result was a goldsmithing that no later hand 
could match. It is almost to think that for cen- 
turies he was read only for his stories, while the excellence of 
From the beginning of the 


s, closely connected together» 


those links . 


incredibl 


his craftsmanship was ignored. 
fifteenth century the changes in English pronunciation — 
tending always to a greater speed in diction began to 
obscure the prosodic structure on which Chaucer's verse was 
built, so that it may be doubted even if his more immediate 
disciples, Hoccleve and Lydgate, fully appreciated the touch 
with which he stopped or opened his syllables. ‘To catch the 
full music of his measures, one must read them with an intri- 
cate winding of the voice round the fence of consonants and 
into every vowel-space, especial care being given to final “e's” 
and participial endings. Indeed, we should adopt a slight 
Cockney twang (without its hideous flatness of tone) over 
the emphatic vowel music of this poet who born in 
Thames Street. 

Skeat has done much to make 
technique in lines which for centuries seemed to be incapable 
of scansion. Read them leisurely, however, and that technique 
becomes apparent. In the description, for instance, of the 
Monk “ that loved venerie,” there is a picture of the sound of 
his horse’s harness, where the effect is achieved by a perfect 
piece of contrapuntal writing : 


Was 


is realize the conscious 


* And when he rood, men mighte h bryde 

Ginglen in a whistling wind a 

And eek as loude as dooth the chap 

Now look at this picture of a picture, 
painted on the walls of the temple of Mars : 


l-belle. 


telling of the forest 


. . 
t frorest« 


* First on tho wal was paynted a 
In which ther dwelleth neither man ne be 
With knotty knarry bareyn trees olde 


Of stubbes sharpe and hidou biholde 
In which ther ran a rumbel and ; 
As though a storm sholde bresten ¢ 
There is the poet at work in all the purit; 
attracted Spenser and 


swough, 
very bough.” 

and delight of his 
medium, the poet whose workshop 
KKeats. 

We could quote numberless specimens of 
perfection, but something must be said of the 
which Chaucer puts it, for by that finally we judge a poet. We 
ve’s acclamation of him as 


technical 
purpose to 


t 
such 


have seen enough to justify Hoeel 
the ‘ flower of eloquence ” and “* universal father in seience. 
The very restriction of his qualities, that dependence for 
made him the greatest 


” 


inspiration on the chain of incidents 
narrative poet we have. 

This conclusion, however, must not leave us 
idea that he lacked depth or spiritual content. 


sophy was something sketchy and secondhand, so was Shake- 


with the false 


If his philo- 


speare’s; and again, they are alike in that they enter the 
cour’s of the human soul through the gateway of tenderness, 
The story of little Hugh of Lincoln—serviceably modernized 


by Wordsworth—told by the Prioress, is a masterpiece of 
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J. B. PRIESTLEY 


CLEMENCE DANE 


—FpFE>-—_ 


Supe L/ou nothing 


lo fain. ~~ 


OW much should it cost you 

to keep in touch with the best 
of modern fiction ?—in time and 
trouble and money? Well, that 
depends on how you go about it. 


On the one hand, you can very care- 
fully follow a reviewer's notices, and 
taste the books that he commends in 
the lively hope that sometimes you 
won't disagree with him: spending 
time and trouble and money, and 
risking disappointment. 


On the other hand, you can join the 
Book Society —and have every 
month a Book-of-the-Month sent to 
you with a supplementary list of 
several other excellent good books 
that you can have in exchange: 
spending nothing but the book’s bare 
cost, and risking nothing. There is no 
entrance fee. There is no subscription, 


What is the Book-of-the-Month? It 
is the selection made in advance from 
the overwhelming output of the 
presses by a distinguished and 
authoritative committee—Hugh 
Walpole, Clemence Dane, Sylvia 
Lynd, J. B. Priestley, and George 
Gordon, President of Magdalen 
College, Oxford. The publishers 
submit to this committee what they 





The. Selection Committee: 


HUGH WALPOLE, Chairman 
GEORGE GORDON 


SYLVIA LYND 


themselves consider their more im- 
portant books. The committee read 
the manuscripts independently and 
then meet for discussion, to make 
their final decision. 

And this is not all. A free booklet 
and supplementary list comes with 
the selected book. This is an 
allowance made for the vagaries of 
good taste. The first book may not 
be your book. Very well! You send 
it back to the Book Society within 
five days and ask in exchange for 
one of the several recommended 
books in the list. 

There is one other great point—and 
with that, we think, you'll be con- 
vinced that you should join the Book 
Society at once. However huge the 
advance demand for it may be, you 
don’t have to wait for the book. 
It reaches you on the morning of its 
publication. 

Join the Book Society—and you'll 
have the books that you want to be 
able to discuss—and want to read(and 
re-read and re-read again)—before 
your bookseller can sell them you. 
Fill up the form below ow and post 
it to-day, for free beoklet explain- 
ing in full what the Book Society 
can do for you, 


CTATO 











Tue Boox Socirry Lrp. 
38 Grosvenor Place, $.W.1 
Please send me, without cost, a booklet explaining 
how the Book Society operates. This request involves 
me in no obligation to subscribe to your service. 
ME 6 a iceicanticeawanencc 
ROE iicdcaedacvinccaneexsvecssed6aserttenakeeenisiewn 
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14 nortraiture, for it wakes in us that sense of heart- 
ea ich for some unaccountable reason, having nothing 
ey a“ their innocence, weakness, or confidence, we fee: 
° : with children. Yet he is never sentimental :— 
1 : 


“ This litel child, his litel 
4s he sat in the se hole at his prymer 


I ; 
¥ book lerninge, 

He Alma redemp oris herde singe, 

4s children lerned hir antiphoner ; 

And as he derste, he drough him ner and ner, 

And herkned ay the wordes and the note, 

Til he the firste vers coude al by rote.” 
«. no false colour there, yet it is enough to set the 
of the tragedy of the murder of the child in the 
and of the triumph of innocence 
although : 


There 
pathetic key ; 
Jowish quarter of the town, 
when the dead child speaks, 

“ My throte is cut 


Then in the Clerk's Tale there is a picture of a poor maiden 
i 


The World’s 


Professor Gilbert Murray. 


unto my nekke-boon. 


The Ordeal of This Generation. By 
, {len and Unwin. 4s. 6d.) 

\ papine contemporary scholar once said regarding Professor 
‘not Murray that it was something of a scandal that the 


first Hellenist in Europe should be devoting two days in every 
week to the affairs of the League of Nations Union. A volume 
as Professor Murray has just written throws serious doubt 


, judgment for which theve is, on the face of it, everything 


vs 
he said. 

Not that Professor Murray has descended to any propagan- 
Kew indeed of its opponents show 
and 


t 


t defence of the League. 


dist 


emselves such exacting critics as this convineed un- 


But by setting the League in its rightful 
demonstrating its function as 


wavering supporter. 
place in the world of to-day, by 

tor making for the transition 
war-welter out of which it emerged 


“from chaos to cosmos,” 
and 
and 


iv relating it to the 
cuphasizing its dependence on the heart and brain of men 
women in every land, particularly the men and women of 
the coming generation, he will seem to many readers to have 
luninated the meaning and purpose of the life alike of the 


nlividual and of the race. 

Professor Murray reacts against the current contempt for 
Vietorians. For him the nineteenth century in England 

was a great epoch. But it was an epoch that had to crumble, 

perhaps to crash, as in the end it did. And the legacy of the 

Professor Murray analyses 


War was on balance largely bad. 


its consequences physically, economically, psychologically. 


lie sees confusion of thought —a tendency to think of war as an 
where in modern conditions it is simply a form 


he sees a disastrous shock 


ennobling strife, 
of State action like a tariff on wheat ; 
to those uneonsciously disciplined habits of life which have 
made the development of modern civilization possible ; he 
sees truth warped and violated by the prophets and preachers 
ofa narrow nationalism. But he sees, too, at the end of it all 
the consciousness of a need for something better, a conscious- 
ness that enabled the new internationalism embodied in the 
League of Nations to come to birth. 


who works to maintain her old father. The love, constancy, 
and weariness of her effort are summed up in one line :— 


* She wolde noghte been ydel til she slepte.” 


Tsui we have said nothing of the joy of Chaucer; of the 
atmosphere in which his vast humanity moves. The boyhood 
of the world lives in his poetry ; the crystal light and the April 
dew. His words are rain-washed primroses under the hazel 
catkins, and we run laughing to gather them, while in the pale 
sky above —eggshell blue : 

* The bisy larke, the messager of day, 
Salueth with her song the morwe gray ; 
And fyry Phoebus ryseth up so brighte 
That all tho orient laugheth of the lighte, 
And with his stremes dryeth in the greves 
The silver dropes, hanging on the leves.” 


Ricuarp Cuunci. 


Two Paths 


In his chapters on the League, Professor Murray passes from 
the general to the particular, describing with admirable 
lucidity the aims of the League and its method of working. 
At the present moment his statement of the fundamenta] 
problem—* to produce a general state of mind in which the 
possessors of force will really use it for maintaining the gencral 
peace and not merely for supporting their own interests ’’— 
is peculiarly apposite, and his suggestion that “ the whole 
enterprise of the League is a great adventure, and an adventure 
based on a great repentance,” is calculated to give the League 
idea a new appeal. 

But why “the ordeal of this generation” ? Beeause the 
process of recovery from war, of rebuilding after the crash, of 
the from chaos to cosmos, calls for a conscious and 
continuing effort. That effort the writer secs exerted in the 
international field with more than in 
domestic society. The England of to-day is still an England 
of confused purpose, of relaxed standards, of concentration of 
the public mind on the lesser things. ‘* When a community 
is not interested in the great main 


return 


resolution and success 


as a whole,” he remarks, ** 
issues which it has itself to decide, but turns aside to almost 
anything else as a diversion, that is a sign of chaos against 
cosmos. In a cosmos people give their minds to the main 
thing they are doing.” 

But fundamentally, Professor 
He surveys the world with a resolute candour that often makes 
his conclusions depressing. Ife finds chaos where 
cosmos ought long since to be emerging. He has to mourn 
the eclipse of democracy over much more than half the globe. 
But man has still a mind and will. He is often misdirected by 
the press, the cinema, the forces of organized advertisement. 
But given wise leadership he can yet be shepherded into the 


Murray is no pessimist. 


supreme 


upward path. 
Professor Murray leaves the source of that leadership a 
little undiscovered. Perhaps one source will be among the 


readers of his own wise words. 


Admirals All 


The Life of a Sea Officer. Baron de Raigersfeld, 
10s. 6d.) 
Kentucky 
(Hopkinson. 


By Jeffrey, 
Cassells. 
Yarns of a 
Rodman, 


Admiral. By Admiral Sir Hugh 


18s.) 

We certainly owe a debt of gratitude to Mr. Carr Laughton 
for introducing us. in an illuminating preface, to the hitherto 
almost unknown figure Admiral Baron de Raigersfeld, 
whom even the D.N.B. does not notice, possibly because he 
was born of Austrian parents. Anyhow he was a British 
naval officer (or sea-oflicer, as he chose to put it himself), 
and his autobiography, unprecise though it is in chronology 
and detail, and somewhat sloppily written, presents a first- 
hand picture of life in the Navy during the period when 
Howe, Hood, Duncan, and Nelson were decisively establishing 
British command of the sea. 

Of actual fighting the book contains very little, for de 
Raigersfeld took part in no important naval action, but it 
bounds in descriptive detail of the inner life of the Navy— 
cruelly hard alike both on officers and men. A seaman_is 


of 


XUM 


flogged round the flect for desertion at Spithead, “ and I was 
quite astonished when he came on board again, after the 
punishment was over, to see in what a hardened manner he 
behaved, swearing bitter oaths ”—with some justification, as 
most will allow. Weevilly ship-biscuits are a commonplace 
of the time, but their horrible nature is brought close home 
to us, when we hear of the weevils that they were “ bitter te 
the taste ’ and that the biscuit was also inhabited by “ large 
white maggots with black heads, fat and cold to the taste, 
but not bitter.’ Fresh provisions were seldom forthcoming, 
but, in lieu of them, rats, peppered, salted, and boiled, were 
found “nice and delicate eating, full as good as rabbits.” 
The naval commissaries who supplied bad food might naturally 
be expected to supply faulty ordnance stores as well, and de 
Raigersfeld mentions that he was on one occasion, issued with 
shot that would not fit the bore of his guns. Corruption, too, 
of various sorts was rife; eight times as many dockyard men 
were returned as occupied on the repairs of one of the author’s 
ships as was actually the case, whilst false musters, fraudulent 
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THE VOODOO BOOK 


The Press has devoted very many 

columns to reviews of W. B. 

SEABROOR’S account of his start- 

ling experiences in the negro island 
of Haiti. 


The Magic Island 


2nd Large Impression. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 

Daily Telegraph : ** No white man had ever more mysterious experi- 
ences to record of that strange home of superstition and horror.” 

Times : “* Apart from the exceedingly interesting account of Voodoo- 
ism, the author deals with the Culte des Morts and with Haitian magic, 
which is a good deal stronger than outsiders suppose. The reader will 
put down this book with the impression that he has been entertained, 
shocked, harrowed, amused, and, above all, interested by an account 
of what might well have been happening in some other world, and a 
very strange and curious one at that.” 

Saturday Review : “* Mr. Seabrook has done justice to his remarkable 
subject not only in investigating its mysteries but in presenting the 
results of his work.” 

Evening Standard: “ An extraordinary story is that black magic can 
animate the newly dead into a sort of robot life and employ them as 
slaves. ‘The tale of nine Zombies thus galvanized tor work in the cane 
fields is a brilliant effort in the macabre.” 

J. B. PriestLey in Evening News : “* Capital reading. For romantic 
stuff you can hardly improve on the true tale of the American sergeant 
of marines who is now King of the island of La Gunave.” 


~ 


THE GREAT 
ATLANTIC PRIZE NOVEL 
COMPETITION 


George G. Harrap & Co., Ltd., offer 


£2,000 
in addition to full royalties 


for the most interesting novel submitted before January 
15th, 1930. Full details will be sent in due course on 
application to 
39-41, PARKER STREET, LONDON, W.C. 2 


_ ~ ~——— - - 
ps : 2 —— . = 


The New World 


PROBLEMS IN POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY 
By IsAIAH BowMAN, Ph.D. With 257 Maps. 21s. net 
Fourth Edition, completely revised, enlarged and reset. 
Sunday Times: “ Few more excellent books of the class to which 
it belonged have been published than the first edition of The New World, 
but its new issue quite eclipses the original record. Ty. Bowman 
icks out and explains the vital question in each region ot the world. 
The most important subjects are exhaustively treated and illustrated by 
specially prepared maps.” respect i application. 


Contemporary European 


Writers 

By WILLIAM A. Drake. 
Critical and biographical essays 
Continental authors, including 
Cocteau, Morand, Wassermann, 
Duhamel, Baroia, Kaiser, 





aos. 6d. net. 
on 41 of the leading 
Proust, Werfel, Mann, 
Karel Capek, Pirandello, 
and Sigrid Undscet. 


Contemporary British 


Literature 
BIBLIOGRAPHIES—OUTLINES—INDEXES 


By J. M. MAnty and EpitnH Rickert. Revised and 
Enlarged Edition. 7s. 6d. net. 


The new edition of this well-known reference book, con- 
taining a hundred more pages than the previous edition, 
embodies many additional features. The bibliographies 
and biographical details of authors are brought up to 1928. 
There are also five introductory chapters on contemporary 
literature, specimen reader’s reports, lists of reference- 
books and anthologies, and ten classified indexes. 
Prospectus on application 
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| colour by Chas. Laborde. 
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From the List of 
a 


PETER DAVIES Lip, 


30 Henrietta Street, W.C. 2. 





SOME GREEK LOVE POEMs, 


The Greek Text with an Introduction and Vers 
Translation by J. M. Edmonds, M.A, Embellis\y, 
with designs by Vera Willoughby. 250 copies oy) 
Medium tito. Hand set in the newly cut 16 poi 
fount of Antigone type. Prospectus ready. 50). yy. 





THE TWO MISTRESSES. 
From the French of Alfred de Musset, with an In, 


duction by George Saintsbury, and Hlustratigns 
Medium 8vo. 300 opie, 
9 


* He 





RURAL RIDES. 
WILLIAM COBBETT. — A new edition, including \, 


Tour through Scotland, and other material not hefo, 
reprinted. Edited by G. D. H. Cole. In 3 ya 
Large 8vo. 63/- aly 





THE ANATOMY OF DANDYIS\. 

With Some Observations on Beau Brummell, 
By J. A. BARBEY @AUREVILLY. — Translated wi 
an Introduction by D. B. Wyndham Lewis. Vii) 
Eight dry-point etchings by Hermine David. Fook 
cap ‘to, bound in black-satin, boxed, 300 copies on) 
on mould-made paper. 12 /- net, 





THE LIFE OF WILLIAM CONGREVE 
By J. ISAACS. Cloth. 10/6 ne 


The Life of Rubens by Anthony Bertram. (Previow! 
Published). 8/6 net, 


Bvo. 





THE TRIALL OF THE 
WITCHES. 
Edited by G. B. HARRISON, 8vo. Cloth. 10/6 ne 


LANCASTER 





A facsimile reprint of the rare original edition « 
the most famous trials in the annals of Englisi! 
Witecheraft. 





CASANOVA LOVED HER. 
BRUNO BRUNELLE. — Translated from tle 
Italian by Alisdair MeKechnie. Demy 8vo. 10/6 ne 


The Romantie Life and Love Letters of Guiliuan 
Wynne, later Countess von Rosenburg and Orsiti 
This interesting work by a member of the Roy 
Academy of Padua may be described as a footnot 
to the memoirs. 





MOLL FLANDERS AND THE 
FORTUNATE MISTRESS. 
By DANIEL DEFOE. Ready May I+ 


Cr. 8vo. More than 700 pages. Cloth. With § 
jacket design by Vera Willoughby. 7/6 nel 


An omnibus volume containing the complete te 
of Defoe’s two masterpieces of the half-world. 
————, 
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val ‘time 4&0 1 eu , 
licial hand to official hand ; 

ol “ ; 29 

eoing up for his licu ) a 

, te which antedated his 


rtilicate 





certificates passed merrily from 
the writer himself, on 
camination, submits a forged 
birth by 
atronage was invol donall occasions (readers of Peter Simple 
- remember Lord Privilege) and de Raigersfeld constantly 


— i the benefit of it, though to little for his 
ved th 


bogus 
even 
enant’s ¢ 
three years. 
ct 


purpose, 





ree as undistinguished. 

Thad Marrvat not becn able te draw for his novels on his own 
oe nce, this Life of a Sea Officer would have been to him 

Pr chest of qua Here are hints of Mr. Midshipman 

te duel (though not of the three-cornered kind); de 
affectionate acknowledgment of the careful 


Raige rsfeld's 

. 1 - 
kindness which Cut ert 
alls the relations bet ween Captain Savage and Peter 5i 
Swinburne and his yarns about the West Indian hurri- 


towards him 
mple ; 


Collinewood showed 





re 
like 
cent of de Raiger-feld’s lightning-ball 
shoes of the gunner 
which 


ne, which blew the niggers about ‘ingot peclings,” 

Cun. ‘ 

rina W wy renin 
h “melted the silver buckles on the 

Wil ( 


+, wire. Indeed the 
atains this incident and deseribes the hurricane during which 
Ile i 


passage in the narrative 
cellent examp!e of his matter-of-fact and 
The strength of the book lies 


truth. 


{ curred, is an ¢ 


vet intensely vivid writing. 


ty simple prese ntation 


it 
UJ 


(dmiral Rodman’s Yarns exhibit the curious continuity of 


naval life. Ife also at the beginnine of his long sea-service 
tin evil-smelling holes between decks ; he also had to eat 
ndtack infested with weevils : and both Admirals—British 
change from sail to steam 


ae American——lived to see the 
though de Raigersfeld prophesied that steam for a vessel of 
war was “all humbug.’ A happy, breezy, book and full of 
goo stories, is Sir Hugh Rodman’s. It takes us all about the 
\dmiral surveying off Sitka in Alaska 
hours killed 123 trout 
-ounce rods), describes the 


world, shows us the 


(where he and another once In two 


raging three pounds cach on four 
charms and humours of life in Ilawaii, and cruises off the 
Ali of this makes lively and pleasant reading. 


value of the book is its 


ave 





China station. 
But the chief, though undesigned, 
contribution towards promoting and continuing an under- 
standing between England and America. The author served 
under Dewey in 1898 at Manila Bay, where something more 
than British sympathy was displayed towards the victorious 
he Great War where a common 
That 
a brotherhood, if not in reality a national 


American fleet, and again in 
task brought him into the closest fellowship with us. 
fellowship ** became 
kinship, and one which I hope and trust may last throughout 
Such 


n through the dilliculties and dangers of 


enduring ages between our respective nations.” was 
' 


the spirit which w 
war, Are the difliculti 


It cannot still prevail 


and dangers of peace so great that 


} 1 Pound Edited with an Introduction 
(Faber and G 7s. 6d.) 

Gold Coast Customs and Other Poems. By Edith Sitwell. 
Invocations to Angels and the Happy New Year. By Edgell 





The Thracian Stranger and Other Poems. By Edward 
LB 6 

Thirty Two Poems. B | \? Dodds. (Constable. Os. il.) 

Revorm and cha we In English poetry have always been 
cHected | constitutional means. But radical poets, in 
Opposition, pla useful part by disturbing the slumbers of 
more successful ts upon the Front Benches: they are 
hecessary to a tradition which has pblegmatic tendencies. 
The exces of the Cockney school quickened the development 
of Keats ; Darley’s fantastic glitter may have spurred Tenny- 
Son {i lines. It is too soon to see how the modernist 
pract Ir. Ezra Pound and others will stimulate consti- 
tutional poetry, but it is not too soon to realize how often 
nodernists spoil their own d velopment by remaining in 


°pposition, The greater poets have always compromised 
With themse} . 


nsely« of diction, 
Words 


in bringing back simplicity 
ordsworth and Coleridge fell into a phase of idiocy, but 
neither settled down to foolishness in order to spite the critics. 


The collected poems of Mr. Pound tempt one to believe that 


Yt 


he will be remembered at best for his humorous and unparlia- 
mentary interjections : 


*“ You are very idle, my song 


I fear you will come to a bad end. 
You stand about in ¢t 
You loiter at the corners and bus-sto: 


There is a spiritual homelessness, 
deeper than free verse, in his work. 


restlessness that goes 


mae | iestioned with 
Browning, sought peace in Provencal song and early § 
* Cathay,” that delig! 
paraphrases, he introduced a ney 
little fashion that Chicago 
settle down at any 


talian 
poetry. In Chinese 
pigment and set a pleasing 
took up. 
poetic address, avoided 
knocked wittily at many doors without waiting for an answer. 

Mr. T. S. Eliot, who is 1 
seeks to prove, in his lengthy introduction to Mr. Pound's 
“It is 
almost too platitudinous to say that one is not modern by 
writing about about 
Many 


as though 


reacting to subtle academie theory, 


poems, that the poet is by no means a revolutionary. 
chimney-pots, or writing 
oriflammes.” That platitude 
modern poets who are shaking poetry into activity 
it were a medicine bottle, forget that the 
imagination remains constant. Miss Edith Sitwell has written 
still 


conventionalism 


archaie by 


is really profound. 
working of the 


many books, but she is wavering between half-a-dozeu 
The vague 
“And dark as Asia now is Be ‘s daught 


The rose, once clear as mu oe dk 


styles. of :— 
p 
the amusing and characteristic jack-in-the-box jingle of :— 


‘One houso liko a ratskin 
Mask flaps Hheet, 
In the sailor's tall 
Veutriloguist stre 


the grace and colour of :-— 


“My ancient 
One candle 


hadow nods a turhe l head: 
, 


through thick lea throw avold tl ad 
show that she is at cross-purposes with her own fine imagination 
by remaining in half-hearted opposition to the critics. 

Neatness of form contrasting 
hard driven by metaphysical needs of expression, marks Mr. 
Edgell Rickword’s present stage of The 
wholly beautiful ** Earth and Age,” which has an indefinable 
glitter that is French, shows how lightly he has 


with a bewilderment of images, 


finding himself. 


*. . . climbed in turn the five thin towers of sen 

but his continual search for incongruities to surprise us leads 
him to mistake the first ferment of the imagination, 
useless matter is thrown up by the mind, for 


in which 
modernism. So 
he writes too frequently in this careless wa 
“The city empth of its dusl trean 
Minnows of industry and hon 
And in the are-lamps’ purple glamour 


A sparkling lake 


Wi i 


The turgid and Gothie tendencies inherent in the English 


language have been held in check by the influence of classicism, 
but they have been released by impatient poets from the box 
again. Mr. Edward parodied ** The 


Left Wing in Poetry’ 


Fhompson has wittily 


“The hedonistic avalancl 
Of mv umbrageous, \ H 1 
Has made my hy mat tled ranch, 
With fiery stars and | . % 
Mr. Thompson's own long poem, ‘ The Thracian Stranger,” is 


written in that ciear and pictorial convention into which the 


classic influence has so frequently sed. His Indian nature 


This the 


poems are exact in their imagery. ueht is direct and 
sincere, and faney on holiday is shown In line ich :_— 
* Winking 
Ss an t Fiie t t! — 
To the 1 


h remains when the day vork a 


irly-Tu 


The real self, 
is done, is expressed in the T 
Dodds. He calls 


oceasional because the poet has 


whi nd play 


, 
» Poems by 1t rofessor 
his poeni oct ional,” but they 


ire only 


waited in disciplined silence 





for rare moments of personal reality or sudden insight :— 
in the hollow darkness bchind your ey 
T have seen the unsleeping | rf: a | Ll white 
With the gathered will, sty l ners ’ 


The emotional repression of utterance, the sparse lines, even 
when faulty, have a curious mental quality, a questioning 
sincerity that sprizgs 


and the watching spirit. 


from ths human conflict of the senses 
AUSTIN CLARKE, 
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SCOTLAND YARD 
by J. F. Moytan, C.B., Receiver for the 
Metropolitan Police Districts 7s. 6d. net. 


This new volume in The Whitehall Series will de- 
scribe what Scotland Yard is and does, the scope and 
methods of the C.I.D., the crime index, finger 


prints, etc. 
THE RIM OF MYSTERY 
I§s. net. 


by JOHN B. BuURNHAM _IIlust. 


A book of travel and hunting with Eskimos and 
Chuckchis in the least know part of Siberia. 


THREE NORMANDY INNS 


by ANNA BowMAN Dopp [Illust. 18s. net. 


A new and revised edition, illustrated by M. Robert 
Demachy, of an enchanting volume on Northern 
France, originally published in the nineties. 


OUR FACE FROM FISH 
TO MAN 


by WILLIAM K. GreGory Illust. 18s. net. 


Traces the evolution of the human face—lizard- like, 
long-snouted, anthropoid, prehuman, human, giving 
a comprehensive idea of evolution as a whole. 


CONTRACT BRIDGE 


by MILTon C. Work New cheap edition. 

3s. 6d. net. 
Contains The Portland Club Provisional Laws and 
the N.Y. Official Laws. ‘Strongly to be recom- 
mended.” —Evening Standard. 























ALL QUIET ON 
THE WESTERN FRONT 


by E. M. REMARQUE 7s. 6d. net. 

Translated from the German by A. W. WHEEN 
“Tf of all the literature of the world war there 
survived only this bock in the main it would be no 
loss.—BRUNO FRANK. “It makes all other war 
books seem unnecessary.’-— HERBERT READ. 


YOUNG WOODLEY 


by JOHN VAN DruTeN. A novel after the play. 

5th Impression 7s. 6d. net. 
“Young Woodley is as fine astudy in the novel as 
in the play "—Times. 


**A good play becomes a better novel’’-—ARNOLD 
BENNETT in the Evening Standard. 


BEAUTY ON EARTH 


by C. F. RAMuz 7s. 6d. net. 
Translated from the French 


A modern novel seen thrcugh the temperament of 
Cezanne, its growing tension, the evocation of 
the Vaudois country with the most haunting realism, 
will attract those who can appreciate greatness 
in unconventional form. 


THE KING’S CANDLE 


by E. TEMPLE THURSTON 7s. 6d. net. 
A volume of short stories—the first from this author 
for three years—they show the progress he has made 
in this difficult art. 
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THE WORLD CRISIS : 
the Aftermath (Just published) 


The Rt. Hon. WINSTON S. CHURCHILL, ¢ H. 
Author of * The World Crisis” 1911-1914, 1945, 1916-19) 
elc. Maps and Plans, Ws, 


POLITICIANS AND THE WAR, /ol.2 
The Rt. Hon LORD BEAVERBR( YOK 
Author of “ Poliiicians and the Press,” ete, 
Illustrated, 10s. 6d. , 


THE LIFE OF SIR CHARLES 
HANBURY-WILLIAMS (Jus! published) 


Ambassador at the Russian Court, 1750. 
The EARL OF ILCHESTER and 
Mrs. LANGFORD-BRO\ KF 
* The Correspondence of Catherine the Greg 
Illustrated, 2\s, 


THE LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT 
ys ~ a _* ap of a Literary Man,” ec 


SAINTS AND SCHOLARS °°" 
STEPHEN GWYNN 
Author of “ The Life of Sir Walter Scott” (above) 
SYBIL THORNDIKE Crown 8vo, 7s. 64: rl 


RUSSELL THORNDIKE Illustrated, 21s 


ANDROMEDA IN WIMPOLE STREET 


The Romance of Flizabeth Barrett Browning 
DORMER CRESTON Portraits, 10s. 6d, nef 
TAMERLANE : The Earth Shaker 


HAROLD LAMB 
Author of “ Genghis Khan: 











Editors of 


Emperor of f all Mi n. 
Illustrated, 10s. 6d. nef 
THE ARAB’S PLACE IN THE SUN 
RICHARD COKE, ; 
Author of “ The Heart of the Middle East.” /llus. 2} 
CONFUCIUS AND HIS QUEST 
MAURICE MAGRE. a published) 
Translated by Eliot Fay. rown Byo, 5s, nel 


LUDWIG il OF BAVARIA | 
A EA 


THE LIFE OF BUDDHA 


A. F. HEROLD 
Translated by Paul C. Blum. 


FICTION 7s._6d. 
REEDS AND MUD 


VICENTE BLASCO IBANEZ 

Author of “ The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse.” et 
THE MAN WHO FOUND HIMSELF 

NACMI JACOB 

Author of “ Jacob Ussher,” “ The 
THE ATONING YEARS 


ADELAIDE EDEN PHILLPOTTS 
Author of “ Lodgers in London,” etc. 


CINDY = (Just published) 
ROSE WILDER LANE 
Author of “ Gordon Blake,” etc. 
THE REBEL PASSION 
KATHERINE BURDEKIN 
Author of “ The Burning Ring.” 
SIN AND SAND | 
HELEN HALYBURTON ROSS 7 
Author of “ A Man with his Back to the Easi,” ele. 


THE TENTH OF MARCH (Just published) 
ELEANOR REID 
CRISIS (Just published) 


CLAUDE HOUGI ITON 
Author of “ Neighbours,” etc. 


THE LAUGHING STRING 
H. R. HUNTSMAN 


Man of Love,” ete. 
bre nti Piece, 


net. 





Plough,” etc. 
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Petiscope and Torpedo 


Raiders ot the Deep. By Lowell. Thomas (Heinemann. 


10s. 6d.) 
sank the Lusitania was a happy 
good fellowship. 


THE submarine * U 20 that 
loud with laughter and rollicking in 


ship, 
Kapitinleutenant Schwieger was a bachelor 


Her commander, : | 
if thirty-two, of an old Berlin family, tall, distinguished, the 
0 


He was a general favourite 


yl of kindness to oflicers and men. 
soul . . . , 
Lusitania,’ for 


in the German Navy (until the sinking of the * 
which he was rep rimanded by the Emperor), and Admiral 
on Tirpitz often co msulted him on technical points. Before 
he was lost in the *U 88” in September, 1917, somewhere 
between Scotland and Ireland, he was credited with the des- 
truction of 190,000 tons of Allied shipping. 

In May, 1915, when he loosed the torpedo that 
1,152 non-combatants to their death (nearly half of 
women and children) and set the world quivering with horror, 
there was a little black board that he had 
rescued from drowning after sinking the * Maria de Molonos’ 
afew weeks previously. The crew had noticed a small wooden 
ix bobbing up and down in the rough sea. A little head was 
It was a puppy bitch, supporting herself 


sent 
them 


dachshund on 


thrust up above it. 
onthe box with her front paws. ** The 
dog was then and there 


iron soul of the crew 


melted,” we read, * and the adopted 
into our affectionate family.” 


Such is war! The head of this affectionate 


family was now 
a great steamer 


g the 
When two miles away she changed her course, and he 
But suddenly she turned again 
could not have steered a 
us a 


watching coming towards him over 


horizon. 
gave up hope of reaching her. 
and made directly at him. *‘* She 
had deliberately tried to give 
the order to fire. 
Boiler, coal, « 

ship began to 


more perfect course if she 
dead shot.” When 400 yards away he 
There was a detonation. followed by another (* 
asks in his log.). The 


listing to starboard so 


gave 
powder?” Schwieger 
founder with an unbelievable rapidity, 
that life-boats could not be launched, and sinking by the bow. 
Only then, with to the periscope, did the pilot ery, 
“My God, it's the 


saving afterwards, ** 


his eye 

Schwieger is reported as 
most terrible sight that I had 
to watch and I gave 


* Lusitania. 
It was the 
was too terrible 


ever seen. The scene 


urders to dive to twenty metres, and away.” 

acting on his instructions 
in sinking the without warning. War is 
Yet, as he fondled the dachshund, did he realize that his deed 
would go across the World and the Old like a flame, 
inspiring millions to end war for ever? They lie still, those 
victims, forty fathoms deep off the Old Head of Kinsale, but 
their spirit still walks the world. 

In the Naval Club at Wilhelmshafen there is a submarine 
room, With the photographs of 151 dead U-boat Commanders, 
including Kurt Beitzen, ‘a fresh faced youth who laid the 
mines that Lord Kitchener to the bottom.” Of their 
adventures and of the adventures of the survivors, Mr. Lowell 
Thomas has many There is the sinking of 
M.S. * Triumph,” > at the Dardanelles. 
‘It was so tremendous a sight that for a moment warfare was 
The the trenches on the 
Gallipoli hills stood up in plain sight of cach other. They 
watched, fascinated, until * Triumph” had taken her last 
plunge, then jumped back into the trenches and began shooting 
And there is von Weddingen, who des- 
Aboukir, and * Cressy’: the 
rammed by * Dreadnought’ and sliced in two. 
And there is Emsmann, whose submarine struck a mine and 
Whose body was found clutching the log which he was evidently 
trying to And there is Baron 
British seamen and 
after his ship had been 


Schwieger considered that he was 


* Lusitania ” war. 


New 


sent 


thrilling stories. 
for instance, by *U 21 


forgotten on shore. soldiers in 


at each other again.” 
troved 
"Up’ 


* Hague,’ his ship, 


was 


died. von 
Spiegel who saved a lifeboatful of 
himself saved by a British 
trapped by a Q boat. He is now a motor salesman in Berlin. 

The last story is told by Commander Siess, in charge of the 
German submarine flotilla at Cattaro that dodged its way out 
through Gibraltar St iit in the closing month of the War, only 
to find the red flag of re volution floating over Kiel. It isanodd 
picture, the meeting of the loyal crews and the 
mutinous High Sea Fleet.the threats, the doubts 
and misund rstandings which finally led to the biggest sur- 
Tender- in histery, . 


destre vy as he 
was 


officer 


submarine 
coercion, the 


XUM 


more than #8 million tons 
of which 10 millions were 
To-day, what havoc could 
old submarines as the 


Fhe W-boats had destroyed 
of shipping by the end of the War, 
British. That was ten years ago. 
be wrought. by ships that are to the 


* Mauretania’ is to the * Mayflower’ ? 


The moral needs no pointing here ; it is obvious on every 
page of this virile and vivacious ‘chronicle. ‘The crimes and con- 
fusion of those years seem distant—even incredible—but it is 


well that they should be brought close to us. The goodness 
and the badness, the and the futility of mankind 
stand out in vivid colours and serve to remind us that the 


War released are still ready to serve God— 


courage 


energies which the 
the Devil. 


Big Game and Brigands 


lark. (Chatto and Windus. 


Trails of the Hunted. 
Zis.) 


By James L, ( 
Mr. Criark is head of a department of the American Museum 
of Natural History in New York, and has therefore 
exceptional opportunities for travel 
advantages he has employed to the full, 
and as a taxidermist. Moreover, he is a man of keen sensi- 
bilities, which is to say, amongst other things, that 
good style. 

For twenty-five years he studied, and photo- 
graphed animals in all parts of the world. (Of photography 
he says that the sport is much superior to shooting, and the 
excitement many times greater.) During all this time he 
‘never once been injured by an animal, except when I 
mnly time I was ever injured 
than under- 
are as the 


enjoyed 
adventure. These 


both as a naturalist 


and 


ic has a 


has hunted, 


has 
myself started the trouble. The « 
was by men.’ Nothing is 
statement and Mr. Clark’s pictures of jungle life 
poles asunder from endeavour to 
convince us of their bravery by accounts of slaughter in dark 
forests where leopards lurk on every branch. Throughout his 
beautifully illustrated volume, the author's constant endeavour 
is to gain the reader’s sympathy with wild animais. 


more convincing 


those of travellers who 


* Goodness 


knows they need it,” he writes—* Civilization may benefit 
mankind, but it is certainly hard on the animal world.” Before 
many years have passed the big game of Africa will have 


disappeared, or the pitiful remnants will be so scattered as to 
be no longer typical. Only hooks and moving 
pictures will Man the Killer preserve the 
has destroyed. 

sample of Mr. 
anyone who sticks to facts can make an 
but to visualize 


museums, 
memory of the 
beasts he 

Here is a Clark's style, chosen because the 
theme is homely : 
encounter with a man-eating tiger arresting, 
for us a little red fox is more diflicult :— 

‘I had no desire to shoot him, but [ did want to try out an 
experiment of which I had heard, so | put my fingers to my mouth 
and did my best to imitate the squeaking of a field mouse. Instantly 
he stopped and raised his head, I remained silent behind the 
bush that shielded me and in a moment he dropped his head and 
went trotting on once more. Again I squeaked and again ho 
stopped. He put his head on one side and cocked his ears, while 
his tongue lolled out of his mouth, as if some dainty morsel like a 
field mouse would appeal to him tremendously. . .. He camo 
silently towards the bush, his tail fluffed out, his feet moving slowly, 
his nose far out ahead, and his eyes very bright. He 
that a little digging would bring him a meal. I clapped my hands 
and shouted at him. Just one red blur told of his departure.” 

Equally vivid is his description of a young elk in Yellowstone 
Park fighting a fir tree in order to get rid of the velvet on his 
and at the same time train for the combats of the 
presumably on the principle of the 
combines a hair-cut with a 
shoe-shine.” But it is the spoors of the rare and dangerous 
beasts of Africa and Asia that the will follow chiefly 
in Trails of the Hunted. The dust cover 
extraordinary photographs ever taken 

away. Mr. Dugmore 
with only two shots in his express rifle, 
while a bull and cow charged down at them. At 
fired at the cow. ‘ She dropped to her knees 
I thought. Then 
brain of the 


was convinced 


antlers 
rutting 
American 


“ 


season busy 


who manicure and 
reader 
shows one of the most 
a charging rhinoceros 
eleven yards stood by his camera. 
The author, 
by his side 
fifty yards he 
down for 
put the bead on the 
the trigger, awaiting breathlessly the 
At last it came and Mr. Clark fired. The bull's nose ploughed 
the ground and his speed was so great that his huge hind- 


quarters rose into the air before falling with a thud. Mean- 


stood 


I swung the and 
bull and held my finger on 


shutter.” 


good, gun over 


click of the 
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ow had recovered herself and was charging straight herent Hapsburg empire when he passed away. He was 


while the ¢ 


he two men (a sight to unnerve the steadiest hand), but 
at the tw 


tely the shot that killed her mate caused her to swerve 
a another occasion Mr. Clark was forced to play 
antl nd tuck ” with a charging rhinoceros, who was not at 
“nip a 


all deterred when i 
rarged in his face. | 
. arl Akeley the author spent many months 
but his strangest adventure occurred when 


il six chambers of a heavy revolver were 


disel 
With the late ¢ 
t hunting. 


elephan Ife had shot a big bull clephant out of a herd, 


he was alone. 

and :— 7 
moment he fell he others ste pped. They were excited 

“the mom ! ex 

° rried, but they knew that one of their number was injurecl 
) , \ 

a ‘a y immediately turned and crowded about him. L was 
ey } | 

oe ‘o sce that cirele of elephants around the animal lying 


amazed t 


tl helpless in the grass; and then, to my surprise, L saw thems 
- + their heads deayvouring to lift the wounded one to his 
lowers ‘ 

feet. 


\pparently such mutual assistance is common among cle- 
nants, for the author mentions two other similar incidents. 
ke ‘ : . 

Of vaks. ibex, and ovis poli Mr. Clark has little that is new, 

| ; P ; ee . «e wall 
jut there is a good picture of him on ** Pegasus the yak 
on which he crossed the Pamiirs : 

mt 

oneself with a light club 
' He did not 

: m to mind the blows in the least, but only when they were being 

Yt poet ) 

Then, occasionally, when 


It was nece ssary (we are told) to arin 


thwack Pegasus on the rump almost constantly. 


applied would he contimue his efforts 
we were climbing some particularly abrupt slope, he would gradually 


! > > 4 
gow down until an esper ially hard thwack would cause him to make 


the most extraordinary sound somewhere in his interior—a kind of 
the n rage? 

nlp which seemed intermingled with the sound of his constantly- 
gui} ! A 

minding teeth. I soon learned that he was changing gears 
gr £ 


tting into bottom, or something of the kind—for immediately 


following the sound ho would speed up and continue at a better 
pace. 

Finally we come to Mongolia and to those descendants of 
Chengiz Khan, who captured and tortured the author and his 
companion, ‘Two chapters and some excellent photographs 
are devoted to a harrowing story of savagery which would 
make a book in itself: we tell it here, but we can 
promise our readers a tale hardly to be matehed, even in this 


cannot 


age of adventure. 

It is to be hoped that Mr. Clark will give us more books. 
In another century the age of the greater mammals will be 
nearing its end. Writers and taxidermists such as the author, 
who can recall to our imagination and bring back to our sight 
world, deserve our thanks, and 


the manners of a vanishing 


will certainly win the gratitude of posterity. 


Last of the Old School 


of Austria: A 





Emperor Francis Joseph Biography. Py 


Joseph Redlieh (Macmillan 21s.) 
“You see in me the Jast European monarch of the old 
school,” said the Austrian Emperor to Mr. Roosevelt in 
1910. It was an apt deseription of Francis Joseph, whose 
life Dr. Redlich has now written in a book of great interest 


and permanent value. For the veteran Llapsburg prinee who, 
at the age of cighteen, had been proclaimed Emperor in 
I8t8. and who died in 1916 


during the Great’ War, was a political survival from the age 


the midst of the revolution of 


of absolute rule. and neither sympathized with nor sought to 

understand modern ideas of democracy and nationalism. 
From beginning to end of his reien of sixty-eight years he 

maintained the aloofness that was traditional with his pre- 


decessors. His court was the close preserve of a few old 
noble families. His ministers were his servants, chosen to 
carry out his will and dismissed at his pleasure. Ile set 


them an example of devotion to duty, for he vose at five 
inthe mornine to work at his official papers and devoted the 
whole day to State business, no detail of which escaped his 
attention. Ile believed as firmly as Louis XIV. that he 
was the State. and he the belief. Ie disdained 
the arts of popularity which he had seen practised both by 
Napoleon IIE. and by William If. Ilis courtiers loved him 
asa great gentleman, so his biographer tells us ; the Viennese 


acted on 


liked an Emperor who was said to be homely in his tastes 
and to prefer a bad penny cigar to the best Havana. But 
to the world at large Francis Joseph remained unknown, a 
potent anachronism all the more baffling because on his 
life great issues depended. For twenty 
death publicists were speculating as to the fate of his inco- 


years before his 


XUM 


the keystone of the arch of Kuropean peace, and yet his 
personality was an enigma. 

Dr. Redlich, the learned 
our 


Austrian jurist whose study of 
any language, and who 
has played a considerable part in the polities of his country, 
was peculiarly 
imperor. 


Parliament is unsurpassed in 
well qualified to write this memoir of the 
Yet even he finds Francis Joseph an elusive figure, 
wrapped up in himself, with few friends at any period of his 
life and with none after the death of the Empress Elizabeth 
in 1898 save Frau Schratt. 


of the Emperor's intellectual qualities, 


Dr. Redlich has no great opinion 
forced to 
old 


tumultuous years. 


but he is 


recognize his strength of will in maintaining the order 
with little and 
holding together that strange congeries of peoples who have 


now sprung apart. 


change through many 
Francis Joseph was a shrewd politician 
in so far that he knew when to make concessions that could 
not be Against the Austria he 
conceded the Magyar demand for autonomy in 1867; but he 
knew how to control the Dual Monarchy, and insisted on 


refused. wishes of German 


the maintenance of a common army, with the words of 
command in German, so that the unity of his realm was 
ri) 


preserved. He granted universal suffrage to both parts of 
the monarchy, but he never allowed either Parliament to 
dictate to him. He regarded with sublime indifference the 
rising tide of nationalist agitation, whether German, Czech, 
Slav, Rumanian, or Italian, that, for years before the War, 
threatened the security of his throne. But for the War he 
might have been justified. Yet, though he was. if Dr. Redlich 
is right, a convinced lover of peace. it remains true that the 
logical outcome of his policy was precisely the explosion of 
pent-up nationalist followed the outbreak 
of war and the Austro-Hungarian reverses in the field. This 
determined old man had sat upon the safety-valve for two 
generations, but the 
towards a catastrophe. 
The biographer of such a monarch must necessarily survey 


passions which 


steam pressure was ever increasing 


the history of the reign rather than seek for personal details 


which are here trivial and obscure. Dr. Redlich has no 
new light to throw upon the suicide of the Crown Prince 
Rudolf in January, 1889. The unhappy young man had 


quarrelied with his father and his wife, and had sought Papal 
sanction for a dissolution of his marriage so that he might 
the Baroness Mary Vetsera. The 
required him to give his word of 


be united to his mistress, 
Emperor, hearing of this, 
honour that he would break with the Baroness. The Crown 
Prince did so, and then, repenting, went off with the lady 

shot her and killed 
The Empress Elizabeth, his mother, never recovered from 
the the and his 
harshness of manner. When the Empress in her turn was 
1808, by the 


to his hunting-box. where he himself. 


shock ; Xmperor intensified his reserve 


tragically taken from him in dagger of an 
anarchist, Francis Joseph lost his only confidant, though the 
marriage had 
Later he was to experience another heavy trial in the know- 
ledge that his nephew and heir, the er- 
dinand, was hostile to his well-tried policies and awaiting his 
death with * Fixed 
political outlook,” says the author of the Archduke, 
his hatred of dualism and the Magyar politicians and nobles, 
and further the definitely clerical standpoint given to him 
by his education and fortified by the influence of his wife.” 
But whether Franz Ferdinand, if he had lived to 
Emperor instead of being murdered at Serajevo, would have 
had the ability and courage to convert the Hapsburg realm 


not been happy in the conventional sense. 


Archduke Franz 


ill-conecealed eagerness. points in his 


”” were 


become 


into a federation of races, Dr. Redlich knows no more than 
anyone else. On the question how far the aged Emperor 
approved of the Austrian declaration of war on Serbia which 
brought the deluge on all Europe, Dr. Redlich can throw 
no light. “* It is certain, anyway, that Francis Joseph entered 
on war with a very heavy heart, and from the beginning with 
but the smallest hope of a happy issue.” He did not trust 
General Conrad von Ifloetzendorf, his nephew's favourite, 
Fortune was kind toa 
Francis 


and his estimate was not unjustified. 
him in that he did not live to see the final disaster. 
Joseph at his death was still the Emperor-King of Austria- 
Hungary, and his reign, so admirably surveyed by Dr. Redlich, 
will remain one of the most remarkable chapters of Kuropean 
history, 
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The Privy Council 
Privy Council of England in the Seventeenth and 
M righteenth Centuries, 1603-1784. By Edward Raymond 
Turner. (H. Milford. 2 vols. 35s. each.) 


In the Communion Service the prayer for the King includes a 
tion for his Coun il. Those who framed the Liturgy under 
Tudors and those who revised it at the Restoration were 
equal accustomed to look to the Council as ihe body which 
advised the King how to act and carried out his orders. The 
Council, for them, was the executive, the real repository of 
power under the King, though Parliament, as we look back on 
it with our modern belief in its omnipotence, appeared to be 
oaining rapidly in confidence and authority. 

* The history of the Council, whose proceedings must needs 
be confidential and are but briefly recorded, is the interesting 
theme to which Professor Turner of Baltimore has devoted 
two substantial volumes covering the Stuart period in con- 
siderable detail and sketching the Tudor and the Georgian 
periods. His industry is great, and his accumulation of par- 
ticulars from the Privy Council Registers and many other 
cources Will be of value to historical students. If we could 
wish that his book were more logically planned and _ less 


peti 
the 


discursive and episodic, we may none the less commend it as 
astore of facts supplementing the ordinary narratives. Pro- 
fessor Turner is somewhat inclined to question views long 
current without adducing evidence that carries conviction. 
Jn the early part of his first volume he tilts against the best 
modern theory of the Star Chamber: towards the close of that 
volume he casts doubt on Sir William Temple’s well-known 
account of the part that he played in the short-lived reform 
of the Privy Council in 1679, because certain contemporaries 
did not mention Temple in connexion with the change. In 
neither case is the controversial tone fully justified. 

As is well known, the Cabinet grew out of the Council, of 
These imposing volumes 
The Council, so 
But as 
soon as its membership was increased, for political or social 
reasons, the actual power was bound to fall into the hands of a 
few of the councillors. On any large board of directors or 
committee the same process goes on daily. A few of the 
directors or members of committee get together and concert 
a policy which they then impose on the rest. If it were not 
so, the work would never be done. Thus, when the Stuarts 
enlarged their Council they began at the same time to take the 
advice of a few specially trusted councillors on urgent or 
highly confidential questions, notably those touching foreign 
policy. Professor Turner would seek the origin of the Cabinet 
inthe committee of the Council for foreign affairs. It may be 


which in theory it is a committee. 
show how inevitable was that development. 
long as its numbers were small, could act as a body. 











$ 


so, but the point is that the monarch could not discuss delicate 
questions of State with a room full of people, and therefore 
came to rely on the small group whom he knew best and saw 
most frequently. The subject of their discussions was less 
important than their limited numbers. After the Restoration 





the tendency of the Crown to trust the Council less and the 
committee or Cabinet, as we may term it, more grew apace. 
Much of the hostility directed against Charles IIs Cabal 
ministry arose out of the feeling that the King ought to take 
advice from the whole Council of thirty or forty members 
rather than from only five of them. When William III. came 
to the throne, he had an exaggerated idea of the importance 
of the Council, to Halifax, * thought the 
Government was to reside there.” Therefore the Dutch King 
wanted to limit its numbers, instead of p.easing the magnates 
by admitting them freely, as Halifax would have advised. 
Clearly the Cabinet committee was by that time fully estab- 
lished, though its significance may not have been realized by 
the public. When Queen Anne was dying in 1714, the Whig 
members of the Privy Council attended in force and overbore 
the timorous Tories of the Cabinet Council, thus preventing a 
Jacobite coup d'état. But this strange episode, in which 
Bolingbroke failed through lack of courage and the con- 
Sclousness that his party was divided, proved to be the last 
effort of the Privy Council to assert its authority against its 
ag the Cabinet. For the Cabinet henceforth had 
iy ge on its side and more or less under its control. The 

Y Council increagsd steadily in size, until to-day it has 


according and 


Yip 


over three hundred members, and as its size grew its power 
waned. 

Professor Turner tells us much about the Council's pro- 
cedure and its traditions. Secrecy was insisted upon but 
seldom with success. Long before there were newspapers 
to publish the inspired forecasts of its decisions, the Council's 
deliberations were known to the gossips within a few hours- 
In 1668 it was ordained that * the old rule is ever strictly to be 
observed, that the youngest councillor do begin, and not to 
speak a second time without leave first obtained.” One 
wonders whether Cabinets still observe that salutary rule. The 
author records a personal experience of the care with which 
the old usages are respected. In 1628 it was provided that, 
‘when as many as three of the lords had gathered in the 
Council chamber, all and attendants were to leave 
the chamber or stay out, so that the lords of the Council 
might in privacy prepare their business before the sitting of 
the Council began.” Professor Turner in 1922 was permitted 
to view the Cabinet room in Downing Street. While he was 
there, two members of the Cabinet who had been strolling in 
the garden unexpectedly came in, and he was hurriedly taken 
out. Little touches like this indicate Professor Turner's keen 
interest in his theme. 


suitors 


Art and Social Progress 


Art and Civilization. Essays arranged and edited by F. 8. 
Marvin and A. F. Clutton-Brock. The Unity Series. VIIE. 
(Oxford University Press, 12s. 6d.) 

Tus is the eighth volume of the “ Unity History Schools,” 

which have been held nearly every year since 1915. The 


lectures mainly composing it were contributed to a con- 
ference in Vienna in August, 1923, and have been recast, 
with omissions, and with fresh help and new matter by 
Mr. Clutton-Brock, into the present form. The Viennese 
rendezvous for the conference accounts for certain foreign 
contributions, notably those on * Old Christian Art” and 
** Medieval Art” by Professor Joseph Strzygowski. The 
corresponding title marks it out as a companion volume to 
the sixth of the series, Science and Civilization. In both 
there has been an intention to trace in its historic evolution 
a main form of human activity and to observe its relation 
with the general, social, and intellectual conditions of the 
time. There is no complete and conscious continuity in art 
as in science, no line of obvious and direct progress. Still, 
all art has its social reactions, and it is these which this book 
aims at exhibiting. 

With an amusing thoroughness of plan it leads off with 
“The Origin of Art,” in which Professor G. Eliot Smith 
gives some account of the physiological basis of the aesthetic 
sense and of our artistic powers. His concern is strictly 
with the biological factors that made possible for man’s 
earliest progenitors an appreciation of the beauty of form 
and colour and the subtle symbolism of sound and an ability 
to create works of art that give expression to these powers, 
Art, he would demonstrate, was created, so to speak, unin- 
tentionally ; it was not primarily invented: as an expression 
of man’s feelings for beauty, but to serve certain definite 
practical purposes. But out of the experience gained in 
such practices the opportunities immediately arose for the 
display of the aesthetic qualities that are innate in man. 
Phases of this mingling of the beautiful with the useful are 
shown in achapter on * Prehistoric Art” by Dina Portway 
Dobson, and Mr. Michael Holroyd leads us forward to ** The 
Greek Revelation ” of an idea of an absolute beauty of line 
and shape, above all in the human form, to be striven after 
as one of the highest objects of living. Later Greek and 
Roman decadence is treated by the same pen, and this is 
followed by Mr. Laurence Binyon’s admirable survey of 
“The Art of Asia.” 

The composite character of mediaeval art receives pointed 
acknowledgment in Professor Strzygowski’s articles, and, 
similarly, the Renaissance in art is summed up by Mr. Glueck 
asa complex thing, arising from many sources, bringing together 
in a sort of unity elements due to various races and various 
streams of social life and thought. Vital movements in the 
North and in the East converged on Italy, where the classical 
element had never vanished, finding in her a natural link 
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ETE 
een the Western and Eastern evolutions. Mrs. Arthur 
.s on Italian art in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
ies, and Mr. ¢ lutton-Brock on the Baroque, to which 
gree re as chief characteristic the idea of a complete 
ot ntire unity of design. His comments on the Baroque 
stats, Rubens, El Greco, and Rembrandt, and on Velasquez 
1 Poussin in relation to the style, are shrewd and useful, 
Rembrandt's sensibility to Nature as 


betw ‘ 
strong write 


am 
pai 
an 
particularly those on } - amt 
opposed to his sensibility to qualities within the picture. 


The many discoveries of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies almost amount, Mr. Clutton-Brock remarks, to a 
revolution in painting ; but he fails to find any change in the 
life, in the most conscious thought of the times, to correspond 
art may be good 
or bad according to its own laws, equally and indifferently 
whether it touch upon life or not. There was a closer corre- 
spondence of the kind in the eighteenth century, when artists 
proke with the central European tradition by refusing to 
with complex formal qualities of design and were 


with the change of art, and postulates that 


grapple 
content to remain merely elegant. 

The merit of this volume is that it achieves its purpose 
yhile not aiming too directly at it. As is expressly said, 
“the work of the artist is always a unique thing, and any 
attempt to secure a unity of view about questions relating 
to artists could only succeed superficially, by suppressing 
individuality and aspects of the truth vital to retain.” 
Mr, Clutton-Brock’s remarks on ** 'The Nineteenth Century,” 
like Mr, Mazr'vin’s “Art in a Modern Democracy,” 
which close it, are of a hopeful tolerance, the former finding 
a new justification for the Post-Impressionists that their 
The most fantastical and illogical 


on 


theories make for peace ! 
beliefs never prevented a painter from being a very great 
artist. Or, put it another way, all great artists have been 
doing exactly the same thing, 


The Art of Biography 


Great Short Biographies of the World. Edited by Barret H. 





Clark, (Heinemann. 3s. 6d.) 
Ove may risk the accusation of having uttered a banality— 
i or, on the other hand, an absurdity. -in expressing the 
opinion that biography as a publicly recognized form of 


literary art, has come to stay ; that is, to be read and developed 
in our time very much more than it has been read or studied 
objectively hitherto in Britain. Possibly the novelist had a 
rival not unworthy of consideration as a wooer of public 
favour years ago in the writer of indiscreet autobiography, 
daring memoirs, and so forth. Possibly students of contem- 
porary literature at the beginning of the century or carlier 
realized that the pendulum of taste in reading had even then 
began to swing over from fiction towards actual life-record : 
in which ease one’s prophecy of a bright future for biography 
comes a little too late to be interesting. But the suggestion 
that biography, in any case, has never hitherto been recognized 


on 


as one of the chief literary arts, is not, perhaps, quite so 
absurd as it to be. It is true that 
were published and read hundreds of years before the novel 
was this under with 
Diogenes Laertius’ Life of Socrates, and does not go beyond 
Romain Rolland’s Life of Berlioz. Does this fact, that as 
far back as general Kuropean literature extends, there have 
always been writers re ady to record the lives of great figures 
before them 


> 


would seem * Lives’ 


even invented : book review opens 


(loes this necessarily argue a public interest in 
biography, or even in biography at all for its own sake ? 
What great writer was ever concerned to study some com- 
paratively insignificant person, in the way that a great painter 
or sculptor did ? 
history's being written would appear to be undergoing a 
definite change, and now there are those who feel that a study 
of Mr. Jones of Wimbledon, executed with art, is likely to be 
& good deal more worth badly- 
drawn portraits of eelebritics 

It is not suggested that any of 


Our conception of the reason for a life- 


while than any number of 


these “* Great Short Bio- 
graphies ” come within this latter category. In this collection 
of brief personal histories the great are studied by the great— 
or at least by the highly talented, and there ean be no depre- 





Posy of their value whatever forms biography may take in 
uture. But the trend of things is worth noting, and this 


YUM 


volume may perhaps be looked upon as something of a marking 
post between the time-honoured biographical account, biassed 
and personal, its necessity being that the writer should be able 
to admire his subject’s character or works, and the biography 
in which the writer regards his subject, much as the surgeon 
In fact the ery 
is for artistic representation of life as it is, without trimmings 
and not merely admirable life, and since the novel appears to 
be running rapidly to seed, is this to be wondered at? In 
the meantime which no interested in 
biography, scientific or otherwise, or in history, or in world- 
literature 
Lives of great men all remind us, ete. 
reminders in one volume, combined with a practically inex- 


haustible entertainment, for eight and sixpence! It is a really 


does his patient—as a case for operation. 


here is a book one 
in fact, which no one who reads at all should miss. 
here then are forty-nine 


fine compiler-publisher achievement. 

There is, of course, no to make. Mr. Barret 
Clark, the editor, forestalls even rebuke of his choice by telling 
us that he has been unable to include several biographies 
selected because of demands which were in most cases utterly 
unreasonable. So the captious comment that this biography 
should not have been in and that that other should, is super- 
flious. Whatever may be missing, here are forty-nine of 
the best : seven from the Ancient World—including Jesus of 
Nazareth, by St. Luke :—five from Mediaeval Europe, amongst 
which it is pleasant to find one not wholly admirable figure, 
Francois Villon, by R. L. Stevenson, and the rest, with the 
exception of three American studies, from European literature 
during and after the Renaissance. Carlyle’s fine sympathetic 
study of Burns, which appeared originally as a review of 
Lockhart’s biography of the poet, is a felicitous choice—of 
strictly prejudiced biographies, indeed, it is surely one of the 
three or four most perfect in the language, though so short. 
And there are six studies here translated for the first time into 
English: of Mary Queen of Scots, Charlotte Corday, Newton, 
Balzac, Deburau, and Moliére-—-the last by Veltaire, whose 
opening words are worth quoting here. ‘* The predilection,” 
“of many readers for the frivolous, and the 


criticism 


writes Voltaire, 
desire to make up a volume out of what should fill only a few 
pages, are the reasons why the biographies of cclebrated men 
are nearly always ruined by the inclusion of useless details 
and popular fairy tales as false as they are insipid.” That is 
certainly true : on the other hand, one may go to the opposite 
extreme and write so briefly and dryly as effectually to squeeze 
almost every drop of human interest out of the record—which 
is precisely what Voltaire has done, 


Cook’s Tours in the Kitchen 


By Pearl Adam. (Cape. 10s. 
By Florence A. Cow 


6d.) 
les. 


Kitchen Ranging. 
Five Hundred Sandwiches. 
and Windus. 3s. 6d.) 
Waraurtinc of fruit, and incidentally of Milton, the author of 
Kitchen Ranging says that “the way in which men writers 
provide food in their works is very exasperating to women, 
Unless Adam’s eyesight enabled him to perceive the Angel 
Raphael at least an hour’s walk away, Eve would never have 
had the time to lay the table Milton describes, even with 
natural fruits, especially as Adam, far from helping, walks 
forth, ‘ without more train accompanied, than with his own 
Atrving man to live with.” And in her 
* Who ever heard of 


(Chatto 


complete perfections.’ 


introducing remarks on meat, she asks : 


a prize-fighter looking muttony or vealish, or anything but 
beefy ?”? These random extracts are a fair sample of the 
author’s manner, which is light, leisurely, original, well- 


informed. If some of her similes are far-fetched, so are her 
menus. 
Since Eden our horizon has enlarged. Wunger and thirst 


have become the scullery-maid and knife-boy of our appetites. 
and an astounding future 
** Mashed and 
in Northern Germany 


Food has a great history behind it, 
if we are to believe the prophets. herring 
raspberry jelly are not really Futurist 
the most fastidious are not revolted by stewed eels and goose- 
berry jam... Whipped mixed with fine 
brandy sounds very good; so 
sauce, and a garnish of beef basted with kiimmel, consisting 
of fried bananas stuffed with Gruyére. After all, if we would 
only make the effort, we should discover that most of the 


cream 
mutton 


tomato 


does with crayfish 
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THE HISTORY OF THE DEVIL 


By R. LOWE THOMPSON, With 8 Plates. 7s. 6d, net. 


An account of the horned god from the Stone Age till modern 

times, showing the grip he has exerted and still exerts on men’s 

minds. * The book is excellent, provocative alike of thought and 

of expectation.”’—New Statesman. “ Treated with a wealth of 

detail and a full knowledge alike of history and folk-lore. 
Manchester Guardian, 


TRAVELS IN PERSIA 


By THOMAS HERBERT, 1627-9. Edited and Abridged by 
Sir WILLIAM FOSTER, C.IL.E. With 13 Plates. 15s. net, 


“One of the most delightful carly travel books.”—Yorkshire 
Post. “ He had a good eye for detail and a great appetite for 
information. His was one of the hest of seventeenth-century 
travel narratives.”—Times Literary Supplement, ** This delight- 
ful classic.”"—Saturday Review, 


TRAVELS OF IBN BATTUTA 


Edited, selected and translated from the Arabic by H. A. R, 
GIBB, With 8 Plates and Maps. 15s, net, 


Iba Battuta, who travelled between 1324 and 1354, was the 
greatest Moslem traveller of his day. In this book, long 
maccessible to English readers, he not only gives us a we ond rful 
human document, but also brines to life the men and manners of 
the great medieval Islamic civilization. 


THE DIALOGUE OF 
MIRACLES 


By CAESARIUS OF HEISTERBACH, 1220-35. 
by H. von E, SCOTT and C. SWIN TON BLAND. 
Introduction by G. G, COULTON, 
Two volumes. 36s, net the set. 
This addition to the Broeedx Medieval Library opens up an 
invaluable mine of first-hand imformation concernine thirtecnth- 
century people and events. 


PRIMITIVE ECONOMICS OF 
THE MAORI 


By RAYMOND FIRTH. With a Preface by R. H. TAWNEY. 
With 16 Plates and 2 Maps. 25s. net. 
“An account of the social and economic organization of the 
Maori people written with imaginative insight. His hook is 
charming and illuminating, even to one unversed in the contre- 
versies discussed. From the 2’; 





Translated 
With an 
With 12 Plates. 


, THE HISTORY OF BIOLOGY 


By ERIK NORDENSKIULD. With 32 Portraits. 15s. net. 
This, the only outstanding and complete history of hiology, is 
not only a Vi aluab le reference be 0k, but also an absorbing account 
lopment of biological science. 


CHRISTIAN UNITY 
With Introductions by the 


By the Rev. G. J. SLOSSER. 
ARCHBISHOP of YORK and by the Rev. A, E. GARVIE, D.D. 
21s. net, 


“There has not been in the world hitherto, as far as I know, 
any survey of that field that can compare with this in thorough- 
ness and completeness. The Archtishep of York. 


_ EDEN’S STATE OF THE POOR | 


Abridged, with an Introduction, by A.G. LL. ROGERS, 15s. net., 

* He has done a valuable service in preparing a new erlition. 

What he has given us (apart from his own e®ellent introduc- 

tion) is all the best of Eden, and it is well worth reading.’ 
New Statesman, 


_A CZECH ANTHOLOGY 


*He has continued his good work, and given us a volume of 
very excellent translations, which begins with a letter of Jan 


poe in the fourteenth century, and closes with the work of 
mtemporary writers.”-—Datly \ctes, 
a me 
THE TRAGEDY OF GREECE 
By S. P. P. COSMETATOS. 15s. net. 
“A serious contribution to rceent Greek histo:#, and as such 
hould be treate d with re pect. New Leader, * His extremely 
dramatic chronic! 0 ** Tlustrat well the manners 


of great countries towards ‘little ones when they have them at 


their mercy.’’—English Kevicr 





Broadway House: 68-74 Carter Lane, London 
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FIVE EDITIONS IN GERMANY. 








THE GUARDIAN says: Anyone who Wants 
to have the best that can be said for Catholicism 
could not do better than read 


THE SPIRIT OF 
CATHOLICISM 


By Dr. KARL ADAM 


Professor of Theology at Tiibingen. 


7s. Od. 


net. 


This book is unique in modern 


discussion in that 

LEADERS OF THE OTHER OPINION 
INVARIABLY RECOMMEND IT, 
“His conception of the 

thirteen chapters, 

with a certain 


religious 


Church is w 
full of idea 
Sunda l 


ked 
rxed out in 
which are and instinct 


mystic ecstasy.” 





Il rite fer Spring List. 


SHEED & WARD, 
31 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, 

















GREAT SALE OF 
“REMAINDERS.” 


a 


This sale of a large, carefully chosen 
stock of Publishers’ (all 
new copies) at less than half ann original 
yportunity 


* Remainders ” 


price affords an exceptional « 
of adding to your library. 


History, Biography and 
Reminiscences. 


Travel, Sport and 
Natural History. 


Art and Archeology. 
Racing, Shooting, Politics. 


I” rile jer t! e Ie }} Wi nider Cal talo. 


THE TIMES BOOK CLUB 


42 Wigmore Street, London, W. 1. 
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we mix were wild and improbable when they were 
ngs 


ee pined—duck and orange, turkey and chestnut, sage 
- eee Dumas poured lobster sauce over asparagus.” 
and pers r things than this-have been done, and eaten. 
rawr e stew, for instance, is a delicacy in Canton; and 
, menus elsewhere we find spiced snakes, and roasted arma- 
et while the acidity of mashed ants “makes them a uscful 
vabstitute for lemon squash in the Southern Hemisphere.” 


Back to our muttons. © Few women who have housekept 
will look first among the meat dishes on a menu for those that 


that sheep can be as gay as 


‘ 


in life pleated or baa-ed. Yet 
the Charleston, some of these recipes will prove,? says the 
author, prefacing her directions for preparing saddle-back 
shoulder of mutton with oysters, chops with fish roe, 
the old English ** carbonade of mutton,” 
Nor are salads neglected. There is 
ene consisting 0! hard-boiled anchovies. 
herrings, Shrimps, green beans and olives, moistened with 


cutlets, J 
1 Cavalier’s Brow 


alt 
nade with mushrooms, 
eggs, 


potatoes, 





champagne and a little old brandy, of which we read that 
weekly bills will not fail to register the passage of the 
comet across the domestic welkin.” 

Vevetables have 


bah 


ie 


a short but original chapter, invaluable to 
hei 


er how to deal becomingly with spinach. 


housewife at wits’ end bow to boil potatoes in an 


th 
arresting mannc 
In her chapter on bread and « 
excellent choice we have Seotch scones, cinanmon 





ss the author gives us an 


ol reeipes : 


in | buns, Cremona honey cake (consisting exclusively of honey 
ne and almonds) and various gingerbreads. Droll as the book 
js in parts, it never strays far from the needs of the kitchen. 
From soup to dessert it is good, and by its aid we may order a 

dinner worthy of a Chateau Yquem. 
Oneof Mrs. Adam’s sandwiches is made of thin bread, toasted 
onone side only ; the other side is buttered and spread with a 
paste of powdered Parmesan and Italian vermouth. But if we 
would know everything ever imagined or perpetrated in regard 
to sandwiches we must take Miss Cowles as guide. She 
savs that 30,000,000 of these snacks are eaten yearly in this 
country; but how she knows we have no opportunity of 
_—t judging. Combinations such as the “ hamonlet ” (ham and 
vey lettuce), “ chickenonion “ and the five-ticred “ club” sand- 
— wiches (to be eaten with knife and fork) are rapidly removing 


Il 
al 


habiiai—the railway station 
quick-lunch and of 


scramble through our meals, they may as 


this comestible from: its Victorian 
buffet—to the 
clubs. If we must 


well be decently 


counters supper tables 


1 daintily prepared. 


A New View of the French 
evolution 
The French 


Revolution, By Albert Mathiez. 
\ 


\Orgate, 21s.) 


(Williams and 





| ‘The appearance of M. Mathiez’ important volume The French 
Revolution in English is to be weleomed. It has, of course, 
been available to the French reading public since 1922, but 
Mrs. Alison Phillips’ translation will make it more widely 
known. M. Mathiez has earned a reputation as one of the 
most balanced historians of the French Revolution, and this 
Volume certainly deepens that impression. The early chapters 
on the breakdown of the Ancien Régime ave particularly en- 
lightening. They fully bear out the modern view that for a 
Tevolution to succeed, not only is it necessary for conditions 
to become intolerable for the lower classes, but that the decay 
of the old order must have gone so far that even the ruling and 
presumably prosperous classes must be agitating for a change. 
It is more and more heing recognized by modern historical 
writers that revolutions come about, not through a violent 
uprising of the lower classes against the established order (in 
modern conditions such a phenomenon is searcely possible), 
but by so complete a breakdown of the old order of things, 
that 4 vacuum is created into which the new forces (low. 
lhe more histor ical research clarifies the early stages of the 
French revolution, the more this view seems to be justified in 
the event. Nothing could exceed the bankruptcy and decay 
of the old monarchy. M. Mathicz second 
chapter the fact that the first revolt was, in fact, a revolt of the 
nobility themselys It is true that the nobles in their hearts 
only wished for but they 


stresses in his 


a return to the old feudal régime ; 


YUM 


were as dissatisfied with the existing state of things as anyone 
else, and went so far as to make common cause with the law- 
yers, bourgeoisie, and even with the peasants and artisans. 
Again he points out that-all through its earlier phases, the 
masses, peasants and workers, were mostly passive, that the 
revolution was, in fact, primarily an affair of the middle classes. 
The patronage of the philosophes and the * revolutionary 

writers was just another nail in the coffin of the old order. 








* None of the great noblemen who applauded the audacity and 
Impertinences of the ph losophes took into consideration that the 
religious idea waa tho corner stone of tho existing order. On 
freo criticism was turned loose, how could it be expected to confine 
itself to mocking at superstition ? It attacked the most venerablo 
institutions. It spread doubt and satire everyw! Yot th 
privileged orders did not seem to understand. ‘The Comte d 
Vaudreuil, the intimate friend of Mme. ci iw. hadthe* M } 
de Figaro’ acied at his chateau of Gem ll 3, though th 
most stinging and audaciou itire on the noble « \ 
Antoinette used her influence to have this play, which had hit! 
been banned. acted at the Theatr France The revolution + 
been accomplished in the minds of men long before it was transtai 
into fact, and those who were its fii victims mu » all 
be counted wNnong those 1 pon ble f i , 

Napoleon called the ‘‘ Mariage de Figaro” “the revolution in 


that it should first have apy 
ag 


above. ‘The workin: 


Ilow 
under the patronage of Marie Antoinette 
M. Mathiez 
Classes, whose narrow horizon emibt 


action, strange 


writes, “came only from 


ed nothing beyond theii 


calling, were ineapable of initiating it, still Ic of taking the 


control into their own hands. 


M. Mathiez’ account of the Terror is \ ne. How curiou 
it is to recall that that ultra-respectable figure, M. Thiers, in 


‘ 
{ 
his top-hat and black frock-coat, killed in cold blood far mor 


persons when he reconquered Paris from the Commune in 
1870 than Robespierre or St. Just ever guillotined. 
M. Mathiez’? volume is a most valuable cen- 


Altogether, 


tribution to the study of the French 1 


Labour Problems 


Wages. By Maurice Dobb (Nishet ) 

The British Workman Past and Present. 1 t M,C. 4 
Morris. (Oxford Universit Pre Os.) 

The Story of Trade Unionism. By Robert M. R (Lo 
mans. 6s.) 

Trade Union Documents. Compiled d J lt by W. Mil 
fjailev. (Bell. & 6d.) 

Year-Book of Agricultural Co-operation in the Britis! 
Empire. Edited by tho H: » Plunl foundation 
(Routled 10s. Od.) 

Tuar economics is in a fluid state becomes apparent in the 

thoughtful little book on wages which Mr. Dobb, one of the 

younger Cambridge economists, has written. He explains 
the various theories of wages, but he is not wt all satisfied 


with any of them. They are, in truth, too simple ; the fixing 
of wages is a complex process with a score of variable elements 
though the movement of wages up and down is narrowly 
restricted whatever trade unions or employers’ organization: 
may say or do. Mr. Dobb's unconventional treatment of a 
difficult theme is at least interesting. 

A * British Workman ” of the old Yorkshire school, whon 
Mr. Morris describes with sympathy in his little book, appear 
to have little in common with the average artisan. At the 
age of eighty-nine this sturdy farm labourer looks back on a 
life of very hard work and is content. He is a strong individu 
alist ; for him trade unions a perfect nuisance,” partly 
because he liked to work in his own way and not 
Even those of us who appreciate the main results 
unionism may feel that the would 
accord with English tradition if it could bear with such stout 
fellows as William Blades, whose life Mr. Morris portrays 
with sympathy and humour. 

The rise and progress of the trade union movement in Eng 
land are sketched broadly by Mr. Rayner in a little book whic! 
is on the whole fair but not unbiassed. The author professes 
to have been unable to find a dispassionate history, but hi 
himself has not provided one, as his account of the General 
Strike will show. Mr. Rayner is unfair, in our view, to th 
Government and the employers : 
would be the first to criticize his 
its aftermath. 

A weightier book is that of M 
to the Research Department of the Tr 


~ are 
rule, 
of trade 
more in 


by 


movement be 


indeed, sober trade unionist 
comments on the Strike and 
Miine-Bailey, Secretary 


ides Union Congress, 
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Mr. Zimmern proves himself the humanist 
that every scholar ought to be."—The Times. 
12s. 6d. net. 
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7 | ; and interests, Foyles will be happy to quote for your ifficul ti 
Alfred Zimmern | needs, to report fresh accessions to stock, and t { con: 

| print or rare books not on the shelves Phey will 
“The unquenchable optimism of this book is | seme a al lists of books a - - ther 
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Foyle’s Guide to Standard Sets and Li 
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Including the works of famous novelists, es sts, poets 
Iramatists; also the majority of Library Seri 
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| Some sets, complete in 32 volumes, | unbri ! Issuc, print 
With a foreword by Keamry Roosevect dade paper bende, ereen cit published a £43 2 i eal mS 
“This is an exciting book. Mr, Clark per- [Quote Offer 4 a 
suades us that to photograph animals is far —_- “ Ge 
more difficult, more skilful, and better sport A Select Bibliography and History of the poemoir 
than killing them.”—Daily News. oe r poost Use 
i fa Principal Modern Presses, oes 
With many Illustrations. 21s. net. Public and Private, in Great Britain and Ireland, bow far 
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BYRON wr THE SUNNY WALL 


5 
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Bean, 
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24 


wr a 
Pos MANFRED, a Tragedy by LORD BYRON, decorated at ‘ . , — 
Mi by FREDERICK CARTER, A.R.E., with an introduc- A By CECILY HALLACK 


ry H , » g aS . if , + HY olt . * . °° - ° oowr 
w. tion by the artist. Beautifully printed in Poliphilus Author of “ Beardless Counsellors,” “ Candlelight Attic,” Ete 


22 


¢xs: type on Arches mould-made paper, and bound in vellum 22 
sand moiré silk, this elegant edition of Byren’s most 4 7/6 


av . . . 
wy revealing play is limited to $50 copies for subscription 
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psychology, courage was all-conquering, and whet 
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er 
—— 
made & notable collection of important Acts, Bills, 
“nc and agreements, illustrating the progress of trade 
ae hrough the past century. Much of it is obsolete : 
te a other hand, is of immediate interest. 
Inasmuch. as the English co-operative movement is now 
: ed up with the Labour Party, we may mention here the 
of the useful annual recording the unequal progress 
1 co-operation throughout the Empire. The 
Producers’ co-operatives 
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f agricultura 
iffculties in the way are very great. 
consumers” co-operatives do not work very happily to- 
ther as a Tule unless they are poles asunder—the one in 
ystralia OF Canada, say, and the others in England. Still, 
sitish farmers seem less unwilling to co-operate together in 








jing or buying than they used to be. 


A Famous Man of Science 


and Work of Sir Norman Lockyer. By T. Mary Lockyer 
and Winifred Lockyer, with the of Professor H. 
Dingle and contributions by Dr. Charles E. St. John, Professor 
Mech Nad Saha, Sir Napier Shaw, Professor H. N. Russell, 
the Rev. J. Griffith, Sir Richard Gregory and Professor A. 
(Macmillan. 18s.) 


Life ‘ 


r, assistance 


UNT 


Mae names on the title-page of the memoir of Sir Norman 
Pockyer attest alike the respect in which he was held and the 
bur that has been taken to do justice to the subject. The 
emit by his widow and daughter is admirable, and it is 
post usefully supplemente d by essays in which several experts 
fixuss various phases of Lockyer’s scientifie work and show 
how far his views have been confirmed or modified by later 


F the 


Pesearch. 

Lockyer, who was born at Rugby in 1836, inherited from 
bis father a love of astronomy. He entered the War Office as 
B clerk in 1857, and devoted all his spare time to his science. 
He not only observed the heavens nightly but began to con- 
Mribute astronomical articles to the Press. Throughout his 
Bfe it was characteristic of him to produce both technical and 


popular accounts of whatever interested him. Some of his 
colleagues thought him too much of a journalist, but it is 
beyond question that Lockyer helped very greatly to promote 
an intelligent public interest in scientific progress and thus 
benefited the scientists themselves. He acted as scientific 
editor of the Reader, an able but short-lived weekly started by 
J. M. Ludlow in 1863. He was more fortunate he 
induced Messrs. Macmillan in 1869 to found Nature under his 
editorship. The authors say that for at least fourteen years 
this great journal, indispensable from the outset to everyone 
seriously interested in science, was published at a loss. To 
their lasting honour the publishers determined to persevere, 
and they have been rewarded. 

Lockyer served in the War Office until 1875, when he was 
transferred to the and Art Department. But 
scientific and literary work continued, and from 1873 he had 
a small solar observatory at South Kensington. He is best 
known for his work on solar physics, and a full account of it 
is given by the authors and by Professor St. John. Through 
the spectroscope in 1868 he detected an unknown element 
in the sun to which he gave the name of helium. Twenty- 
seven years later he was justified when Professor Ramsay at 
University College first isolated this g: Lockyer’s paper on 
the subject is very properly reprinted in the volume: it 
exemplifies his accuracy as an observer and his power of inter- 
In other ways, too, he was a pionecr in 
s too hopeful in some of 


when 


Science his 


is. 


preting what he saw. 
the study of the sun, and even if he wa 
his views, as on the relation of sun-spots to weather fore- 
casting, he helped to develop astrophysics into the great and 
exact science that it is to-day. Lockyer’s interest in the 
orientation of stone circles and Egyptian temples was a 
by-product that is discussed, perhaps too sympathetically, 
by his friend Mr. Griffith. Of his public labours for education 
Sir Richard Gregory, his assistant for many years and eventu- 
ally his successor as editor of Nature, gives an instructive 
account, with special reference to the British Science Guild, 
which was founded by Lockyer and which continues his work. 
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Some Books 


reen scum on a dank garden path to Solomon 
‘rom the tree to the tiger, from the swarming 
wisoned finger to the tame elephant 
life plays in endless variations 
reproduction 


«From the g 
jp all his glory’, 170 
millions of germs mn a I 
jn the Joological Gardens ' 

at drama of movement, metabolism and 
arks it off from the mineral Kingdom and from all 
we of inanimate Nature.’ Thus Mr. Wells in the 
ook be is producing in fortnightly parts w ith his son and 
the distinguished assistance of Julian . Huxley 
The Science of Life | Amalgamated Press, 1s. 3d.). The aim 
of the authors is to do for biology what The Outline of History 
hasachieved in its own fi ld— the opening-up of wider horizons 
—the revelation of creative man, hecoming conscious of the 
power of controlling his destiny “ and groping through King- 
doms and Empires and wars and revolutionary conflicts 
Of this first number we can say 


Professor 


| 
| 
| 
| 


towards unity and powe r° | . . 
that it has all the enthusiasm and glow of Mr. Wells’ genius, 
We are introduced to the distinctive characteristics of life, 
toits limitations ef Tempe rature and space, to the possibilities 
ofextra-terrestial life and to the consideration and comparison 
of the fundamental physiological routine of Mr. Everyman and 
Mr. Everymouse. The the authors, in 
exposition os in TEs inch, inh important hook ; 
but we must awail 
fuller description. We 
The Science of Life to the attention of our readers : 
like it in readability and range has yet been undertaken. 
ok k oe xx 


qualifications of 
this 
further numbers before attempting a 


make 


ean at once, however, recommend 


nothing 


Mr. C. Leonard Woolley’s exeavations af Ur on behalf of 
the British Museum have rightly attracted much attention. 
The significance of his results will be made clear by his 
| attractive and valuable little book on The Sumerians (Oxford 
which gives a sketch of the history 


of their 


Os.), 
civilization, 
The 
but 


lof this early people and an account 
illustrated photographs of his recent finds. 
im Sumerians vanished from ken 2000 BwC.. 
their language, religion. and art continued to influence Babylon 


1] 
| University Press, 


with 
human about 
Sand, through Babylon, other peoples like the Ilebrews and 
ithe Hittites. Mr. Woolley declares that the earliest 
Sat Ur—containing reyal burials attended by human sacrifices 
f—are somewhat older than the First Dynasty of EKgvpt. 
The contents of the wraves “ belong to a civilization already 
old if not actually 


LPTAve ’ 



















decadent.” Paking this in conjunction 


with the fact that the art of the First Dynasty in Egypt is 
fundamentally different from that of the pre-dynastic age 
and may be suspected to owe much to some foreign influence, 


the older 
lone can yield) more 
and Mr. Woolley’s 


which his 


fr. Woolley infers that Ke borrowed from 
ivilization of Stumer 
nowledve of this 
book will increase the 


are being watched vear by 


ypt 
The spade 
remarkable people, 
interest with exeavations 
vear, 

« 4 * 


ck ne Tk tells if 


words, quoted by 


lo liis 
Mr. 


on the Simon Commission, occur to us 


“When God wants a hard 
Milton's 
aliwin in a debate 


thing 


anglishmen.”” maunificent 


gain in contemplating the Report prepared by Mr. J. Coatman 


or Parliament under the general title of Jndia, 1927-1928 
ligh Commissions for India. #2 Grosvenor Gardens, 4s. 6d.). 
Df the progress of the vast atte mpt to give self-government 


9 three hundred million divided by religion, race 
language we can say Jittle in a paragraph, beyond noting 
at there is proof that British 


steadily. if slowly. educated 


}« ople 


India under rule is 
better 
The Indian village system. large ly self-suflicing 
nd self-contained 

to the broad curres 


av One day work a 


hie re 


“OMmIng and more 


Prosperous, 
is being brought with increasing speed 


ts of modern Jife. Wireless. for instance, 





revolution in the outlook of the peasant, 
Ithough at present it is all too littl Asa 
ide to the right understanding of the work of the Simon 
OMMission 


known in Jndia. 


this volume is indispensable, and it 
commended 


of the 
paterial progress of India during the past vear. 


may be 


to all who wish to know moral amd 


5 he *K “Ke 
Se ry 
She Cambridge Ancient History pursues its majestic course as 


va d 
o, 13 Pith the seventh volu 


new published (Cambridge University 


XUM 


of the Week 


Press, 37s. 6d.) reaches the Hellenistic monarchies of the 
third century before Christ and recounts the rise of Rome 
to the eve of the second Punie war. To do justice to so 
imposing a collection of monographs by British, American, 
French, German, and Russian scholars, a corps of specialists 
would be required. We must be content to note its skilful 
planning, its varied interest and the literary charm of the 
important chapters those by 
Rostovtzeff on Ptolemaie Kgvpt and Svria and the East, in 


more notably Professor 
which, as we might expect from his earlier writings, he tends 
to underestimate the effect of Ilellenism on 
Half the Rome. 
study of the sources for her carly history by Principal Stuart 

Mr. Hugh Last on the 
early kings. Mr. J. M. de 
“The Coming of 
account 


the Orientals. 


book is concerned with beginning with a 
Jones and with two chapters by 
founding of the city and the 
Navarro’s valuable and novel chapter on 
the Celts * in the fourth century is 
of Rome's early Gallie wars. in which disaster was followed 
Professor 


a prelude to the 


ilomo of Pyrrhus is well 
Baltimore. After 


chalienve 


by suecess, by 
studied by 


Lyons. 
Tenney Frank of 
defeating felt 
Carthage, to eceupy Sicily, and to chastise the Hlyrian pirates. 


Professor 


him Rome strong enough to 


whether Rome or 
not 


The volume ends with an uneasy peace ; 
the Mediterranean 
The scholarly apparatus of maps and bibliographies 


Carthage should dominate was vet 
decided, 
is as usual excellent. 
* we 1 # 
Colonel Lionel James’ reminiscences of his life as a war- 
correspondent (High Pressure, Murray, 12s.) take us into an 
almost bygone age, when the gentlemen of the Press took 
an active part in frontier fighting and travelled with cases 
of lager beer and turtle soup. Ile tells of how he got the 
news of Omdurman back to Reuters’ Agency a day ahead of 
other correspondents by giving his message to the orderly 
that was taking Kitchener's official despatch, describes with 
vividness South Africa, and 


one of the boldest journalistic coups ever achieved, when he 


several engagements in recalls 
chartered a ship equipped with wireless (then a novelty) 
during the Russo-Japanese War, thereby cnabling the Times 
to gain the best and earliest information from the war theatre. 
A Russian Secret Service agent offered him £20,000 to send 
a message to the beleaguered garrison of Port Arthur : Colonel 
James not but 


night with a drawn revolver to prevent the spy from using it. 


only refused it, watched over the station all 


1 »* ** 


Byrne wrote romances, some of them about 


Mr. Donn 
Treland, all of them with an Trish temper, in a very pleasant 
America, 
time to read 


and 
writing romances had not Irish 
but he had worked up a great head of sentimental 
steam about JTreland. It this little 
Treland the Rock whence I was Hewn, with a foreword by the 
Rt. Hon. T. P. O'Connor (Sampson Low, 5s.), which is very 


English style. Ife had lived most of his life in 


left him. much 
histor. 


blows off in volume, 


vague about topography and about history and has no con- 
It is like 
lantern slides, 


tinuity of thought or order of arrangement. a lony 


enthusiastic after-dinner speech illustrated by 
These illustrations are excellent. There is 
that the stone-built monasteries of Ireland were dreamed and 


an odd observation 


; of Rome who brought from 
Their 


executed by monks and prelat 
their native Tiber the Roman passion for masonry. 


“native Tiber” flowed somewhere in France, unless it were 
in Nerman England. Italy had nothing to do with it. 
“ * * * 
(* More Books of the Week” and “ Genera! Knowledge Come 


petition” will be found on pages 398 and 409.) 


The Competition 


Tuk Editor offers a prize of five guineas for the most interesting 
posteard answering the question, ** What is the first thing you 
remember?” Illegible will be The 
Kditor reserves the right to publish any subinitted. 
The competition will close on Friday, March 22nd. 


entries disqualified. 


entry 
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Churchill 


The World Crisis—The Aftermath. By the Rt. Hon. Winston 

S. Churchill, C.H., M.P. (Thornton Butterworth. 30s.) 
It should be read by all who take an 
interest in contemporary politics—that is to say by all who 
care for anything but themselves. Completing the series 
which he began ten years ago, Mr. Winston Churchill in this 
volume surveys from his vantage-point in Whitehall the 
course of world history between the Armistice and the Chanak 
crisis of 1922. He traces, with unexampled vigour and 
lucidity, the extraordinary sequence of events— many of them 
unnoticed at the time or quickly forgotten in the general 
turmoil, the strange consequences which flowed from them, 
the rise and fall of politics and of statesmen, the aspirations, 
achievements, follies, disappointments, and disasters of one 
of the most crowded, dramatic, and intense periods in the 
whole story of the human race. 

The reader is at the outset presented with the author's con- 
ception of the * ideal” peace, which would have involved the 
wholesale invasion of Russia by all the Allies, plus the Ger- 
mans, in order to secure (it is not explained how) to that un- 
fortunate country a “ fair chance of national self-expression.” 
By this means the Germans would have glided * by an almost 
unconscious transition from cruel strife to natural co-operation 
with all of us.” So we were spared something after all! 
Gasping with astonishment or, as in the case of the present 
reviewer, with indignation, one is swept on to a glorious and 
absolutely candid account of the 1918 election with its many 
comedies, its absurdities, and its humiliations. And after that 
the story takes control. It is not a story that lends itself to 
analysis or summary. 


Mr. 


Tus is a great book. 


What seems a disproportionate amount of space is aceorded 
to the Russian problem, in which Mr. Churchill has always 
evinced a peculiar and rather morbid interest. 

The opinions expressed about the Bolsheviks, or ‘ Croco- 
diles,” as the author prefers to call them, are characteristic 
and, together with certain statistics relating to massacres 
which emanate from obviously unsound sources, must be 
treated with due reserve. But the separate tragedies of Kolt- 
chak, Denikin, and Wrangel are vividly recounted, and as the 
squalid tale of Ailied indecision, futility, and selfishness con- 
cerning Russia, unfolds itself, one is foreed to the conclusion 
that any policyv—even the policy of Mr. Churchill's opening 
dream —would have been better than none. Certainly nothing 
could have been more unsatisfactory and humiliating from 
the Allied point of view than the situation which was ultimately 
allowed to develop, and which continues to this day. 

The Peace Conference is tersely and humorously described. 
While the considerable merits and obvious failings of President 
Wilson are sympathetically delineated, the crude blunders 
and blatant inaccuracies of his official biographer, Mr. 
Stannard Baker, are ruthlessly exposed. Mr. Churchill bore 
no share of responsibility for the methods employed or the 
decisions ultimately reached at the Conference. He writes 
about Paris in a mood of complete and slightly ironical de- 
tachment, and the result is extraordinarily happy. A brief 
quotation will sullice to illustrate the method :— 

‘The next problem was tho Press. No less than five hundred 
special correspondents had gathered in Varis—the most able 
competent writers in every country, representing the most powerful 
newspapers and tho largest circulations. The senso of history was 
strong upon all of theso men, and also the importance of getting 
it in first. very day the cables and the wireless had to be charged 
with tens of thousands of words directed to every printing office in 
the globe, describing how the great peaco was going to be made. 
xcept from the French Press, which was carefully looked after, 
all the geg of war censorship had beon removed. ‘Tho whole five 
hundred stood together in tho truest comradeship and the keenest 
rivalry ; and all chanted aloud in chorus the first of the Fourteen 
Points which seemed specially drafted for their benefit, namely, 
“Open covenants of peace openly arrived at.’ Mr. Wilson was 
seriously embarrassed at this application of his doctrine. He 
hastened to repeat that ho had not intended that every delicate 
mutter must at every stage be discussed in the newspapers of 
the world. Obviously one had to draw the line somewhere. But 
this made no impression. The people of the United States must 
have news, or at least copy, day by day; and the British and 
French could scarcely be expected to be fed only through American 
The great question was, said Mr. Stanhard Baker, 
What would democracy do with diplomacy ?’ On the one hand, 


channels. 


ene hundred million strong, stood the young American democracy. 
On the other cowered furtively, but at the same time obstinately, 





——. 


on the Peace 


and even truculently, the old European diplomacy, } 
healthy, hearty, ardent millions, advancing so hopefully to ‘ns 
mankind. There, shrinking from the lime-lights, camorasand gn 
huddled the crafty, cunning, intriguing, high-collared, gold-laceds 
matists. Tableau! Curtain! Slow music! Sobs: aa diply 
wards chocolates ! ” ? 1 alter, 


Tere youny 


The most moving chapters in the book are those Which dey 
with the Irish negotiations, in which Mr. Churchilj hi 
played a notable part. He generously ascribes the fall of ¥ 
Lloyd George to the enmities aroused against him jg the 
Conservative Party by the Irish Treaty. But the historigg 
of the future will not accept this explanation of the break, 
of the Coalition Government. ® 

Although Mr. Churchill goes out of his way to throw bouquey 
at the ex-Premier whenever possible, Mr. Lloyd ¢ 
emerges from his pages with curiously little credit. Hy 
feminine sensitiveness to public opinion, exemplified in hig 
inordinate and ridiculous fear of Lord Northcliffe, is too¢ 
brought out. “The crazy echoes of the General Electigy 
were a humiliating handicap to the Prime Minister ang Creat 
Britain,” writes Mr. Churchill of the Peace Conference, The 
truth was that the policy pursued by Mr. Lloyd George in tty 
Near East proved to be disastrous from every point of yiey, 
and for his folly and his obstinacy over a long period he paid 
the penalty. 

It is difficult to believe that the Lloyd George of 1922 wy 
the man who, with almost sublime courage, had resist] 
Wilson’s ultimatum on the Freedom of the Seas just prior tg 
the Armistice. And it is charitable to suppose that th 
supreme effort of the War exhausted even that powerful and 
resilient frame. 

In a final chapter, optimistically entitled ‘“ The End of th 
World Crisis,” Mr. Churchill casts a backward glance ove 
his five volumes. He stands by all the considered opinions 
and most of the hypothetical assertions which are scattered 
through their many vivid pages. Germany was primarily 
responsible for the War, but * the convulsive forces surging 
round the German Emperor . . . became in the crisis imper. 
sonal and uncontrollable.” Nothing that Sir Edward Gry 
could do would have averted the crisis. ‘The French methods 
of defence in the opening phase and the German retreat from 
the Marne are equally rigorously condemned. Peace should 


have been made at Christmas 1914. Failing that—* Break 
away Allies. Seck new theatres. Use sea power. Find the 


flanks.” A note of bitterness is struck over the Dardanellg 
fiasco, and Admiral de Robeck comes in for harsh treatment. 

There follow some salutary observations upon the horon 
and insensate folly of modern warfare. Mankind has nov, 
at last, got into its hands the tools by which it can unfailingly 
accomplish its own extermination. Death stands at attention, 
awaiting only the word of command from * the frail bewilderd 
being, long his victim, now—-for one occasion only—tis 
Master.” But, since Washington and Locarno, Hope ret 
on a surer foundation. 

Thus Mr. Churchill brings his epic to ‘a close. Taken s 
a whole The World Crisis deserves its place in the front rik 


sense of 









of English literature. It is, in every the term, 
classic work. And it is, and always will be, indispensable 
to a study of the causes, course, and results of the greatest 
War known to history. On balance, this last volume is tle 
best of the five, just as volume two, (an “ apologia ” for the 
author’s personal conduct during the Dardanelles operatioss) 
is indubitably the worst. Tere the superb narrative styled 
the opening chapters of volume one is recaptured and si 
tained throughout. There are the usual bursts of rhetoridl 
grandiloquence, more than compensated for by stabbing 
sentences which cut into the mind of the reader and linger log 
in the memory. Some of the pen-portraits are overdraw1, 
others—and notably those of Lenin and Michael Collins- 
could hardly be surpassed. But after all it is when Me 
Churchill settles down to tell a story that he reaches gre 
heights, and in the pages under review, where he is chiefly 
concerned to describe a series of epoch-making events ® 
they occurred, he reveals himself a master of his craft. 

Great artists are none too common nowadays, and tlt 
Spectator is glad to salute one who in this twentieth centu] 
has given such abundant proof of authentic genius. 
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Christianity and Government 
ernment ofIndia. By Arthur Mayhew. 
By Sir Clande Hill 


christianity and the Gov 
(Faber and Gwyer. 
india—Stepmother. 7 , 
.. pleasant to open a new book about India without being 
Ir is - lunged into the polemics of the hour. Here are two 
. sks which for that reason are agreeable, besides being in 
: sles readable ; for Mr. Mayhew writes with scholarly 
0 ude Hill with the facile grace of a diplomat. 
Mr. Mayhew has already given us a classic study of Educa- 
tion in India. He now turns to Religion; but what he 
sketches is not +0 much the spread of the Christian faith in 
the country as the influence of Christian civilizat ion. Under 
that stimulus Britain, he claims, has done great things for 
and in these later years of fastidious toleration we 


(Blackwood. 12s. 6d.) 


ease, and Sir Cle 


India ; ; ; 

have not, he fears, tackled social reform as our forefathers did 
> 

in the days of evang lical fervour when suttee and slavery and 


infanticide were put down with a strong hand. In brief, he 
does not feel that we are sufficiently asserting ourselves as a 
Christian Power. Unless we do so, he sees little hope of 
progress in India’s future, however wide may be the range of 
her political freedom ; for: 

“ideas by themselves have never raised a nation nor initiated 
riorm. .. . Neither Christ nor Paul ever showed any Jack of 
insight into the facts of the Roman Empire and Jewish world in 
which their lot was cast. it was this insight that preserved them 
from the appalling blunders of Mr. Gandhi.” 

So far as the past goes, Mr. Mayhew’s complaint is that the 
British Government has consistently wobbled in its mission. 
There were signs of greatness, as when Carcy, the “ conse- 
crated cobbler,” forced his way into India, printed the Bible 
at his own press in seventeen languages, and raised that 
stately college at Serampore which still has the privilege of 
granting degrees in theology. ‘There were days of uplifting, as 
when Alexander Duff and Bishop Heber led the van, and men 
like the Lawrences, Outram, Edwardes, and Muir were not 
ashamed to carry their piety into their daily work. But for 
the most part Gallio has thriven under our administration ; 
and there were dark interludes when toleration was stretched 
so far that the British Army had to furnish guards of honour 
for heathen deities. Mr. Mayhew advances the theory that 
to our vacillation between these extremes, and to the sus- 
picions which it engendered, we owed the Mutiny of 1857. 
His argument on the point is interesting, though hardly 
‘xhaustive ; but with his further plea that we should be on 
itronger ground to-day if in recent years we had shown a 
less hesitant friendship to social reform, there are few who 
will quarrel. 

Sir Claude Hill's book belongs to the increasing number of 
memoirs by eminent members of the Indian Civil Service which 
will provide material for the future historian. During the 
generation for which he served India he found her a kindly 
stepmother, and he says so. In telling his tale he chats of 
the governors he knew, the tigers he shot, the administrative 
problems with which he wrestled, and the doughty battles he 
waged for his beloved Bombay against the centripetal forces 
at Simla. His career was varied and picturesque. He saw 
Hyderabad in the ‘nineties, at a time when he fancies that 





“nowhere, except perhaps in Russia under the Tsars, had 
bribery and corruption attained to such systematic propor- 
tions.” But he also saw Udaipur, and he gives an attractive 
Picture of that old-world State and its laborious patriotic 
chief, the doyen of rajput chivalry. Of more domestic interest 
is the story of how he helped to abolish bookmakers from the 
Bombay race-courses and replace them—with admirable 
results—by the totalizator. And finally he assures us that it 
was from an observation by Lord Sydenham (of all men) that 
the reforms of 1919 derived their inception. 

It is impossible, however, for Sir Claude Hill or any old 
servant of India to confine himself nowadays to happy 
memories of the past. What has the future in store for the 
land and the people for whom we laboured? Sir Claude 
describes at some length the Hindu outlook upon life, and 
then asks himself if what we gave in 1919 (the new Constitution) 
was the best vehicle for the translation of Hindu idealism into 
Political practice. Ilis conclusion is that we :— 

had nothing to give India except institutions with which wo 
curselves were familiar. Whother those institutions aro going to 
Prove suitable to the Indian continent or not. it is quite impossible 


Yip 


to predict. All that one can say at present is that we havo given 
India an instrument which should, in. the course of generations, 
enablo Indians themselves, if they show the requisite constructive 
capacity, to forge a mechanism of government which really is 
adapted to India’s needs.” 

With this we may all agree; but it means a slower rate of 
progress than the Indian nationalist is demanding to-day. 
Sir Claude is hopeful of the provinces, led by Bombay, moving 
slowly and unequally towards greater independence ; but 
he regards Dominion status for the Central Government as 
fantastic until provincial autonomy becomes a_ working 
success. MrEsTON, 


A Famous Fortune-Hunter 


The Tempestuous Prince. By E. M. Butler. 
12s. 6d.) 


(Longmans, Green. 


* PRINCE PickLeER Muskav,” said the Westminster Review 
in 1832, “ what a name for a fairy-tale!” English society 
knew this prince as a fortune-hunter, and was not particularly 
fond of him. He was handsome ; he was noble; he had even 
some touch of genius. He and his wife Lucie had set a plot 
on foot. The fortunes of the family were gravely diminished. 
Although the two were passionately fond of cach other, 
Lucie was very much older than the prince and had born him 
no heir. They decided that the only thing for them was a 
divorce. The Prince would then be free to marry a heiress 
and keep the two of them in comfort for the rest of their lives. 

But English Society was not very willing to lend itself to 
the plot. Veritas in particular fulfilled his customary place 
as watch-dog. Hardly had Hermann Piickler set foot in 
London, in 1826, before Veritas sent the following caution to 
the Morning Post: 

** As the commencement of tho fashionable season now approaches, 

and families are returning fast to town, may it not be proper to 
warn the British Fair as to the place being now, as is really the 
case, swarming with aliens of the description of mere fortune hunters, 
who have come over for the sole purpose of inveigling women of 
property, and, together with native adventurers of the like des- 
cription, oxpect to reap the finest harvest owing to the difficultics 
of the times, which may induce females to attempt settling in life 
where external appearances justify the measure. Some of theso 
men assume titles, and this circumstance dazzles the oyes of the 
Fair at parties. Mothers of families cannot be too cautious this 
season in particular.” 
The Prince, however, seems to have found plenty of candi- 
dates for his affections. They ranged in fortune between 
£10,000 and £400,000 ; but fate, with its usual inconsiderate- 
ness, seemed to bestow the highest dowries on the most dis- 
agreeable objects. Whether Veritas had succeeded in alarm- 
ing the British Fair, or the convenient divorce was an insupcr- 
able obstacle, or the Prince himself had not his heart sufficiently 
in the business, negotiations always went wrong when they 
came to the point, and Piickler was forced to depart without 
honour and without wealth. 

He was a man of restless nature. Much of his love for 
Lucie depended on the wisdom with which she left him alone. 
In 1835 he was off for five years to North Africa, Syria, Asia 
Minor, and the Balkans. Lucie, of course, implored him to 
be sensible, but her husband could never be bound down. 
* You are the hen,” he wrote to her, “‘ and I am the duck: 
no God can alter that now; neither of us will ever be con- 
verted ; therefore be kind, my darling; forgive my nature 
which is stronger than myself, and let me swim.” 

Wherever he went he was a notable figure: Mchemet Ali 
lavished on him his hospitality and the confessions of his 
sins; equipped his expeditions; loaded him with presents, 
and only grew a trifle cold when he read the jesting reference 
which Piickler had written in the German Press to the remark- 
able corpulence of his younger son. He travelled in state 
with an ostrich, two gazelles, two crocodiles, four monkeys, 
a chameleon, a giraffe, several parrots, a tortoise and a small 
but select harem. When he entered Jerusalem, monks, nuns, 
pilgrims and soldiers strearned out to salute him: Turks, 
Albanians, Christians, and Jews bowed down as he passed. 
And Piickler had the grace to feel a little foolish in view of 
an obvious contrast. 

Greece, somehow, fitted ill with the exotic character of 
the Prince. He had been much tried on his journeys ; 
health was poor and he became a prey to melancholy and 
morbidity. His love-affairs and his adventures seemed 
sinister instead of gay. Even his encounter with the fascinat- 


his 
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ing Tersitza, Trelawney’s abandoned wife, made him feel 


keenly the transitory nature of cur human pleasures. He 
necded more extravagance, more softness, more luxury 


before he could feel thoroughly at home. 

Meanwhile, through his books, he had become famous 
throughout Europe. He had won the praises of Goethe and 
Heine ; the freedom of his satire, the frankness of his com- 
ments, confounded and attracted his readers equally. Through 
his travel diaries he won more money than any German 
author—Goethe excepted-—had ever received. There was no 
limit to his expenses, and all his earnings never sufficed to 
free him from monetary difficuities. But at least he sueceeded 
more through his pen than through any other means of 
seeking his fortune. The fame of his works has faded: it 
necded the presence of Piickler’s personality to keep them 
before the public; but in his own day the whole civilized 
world praised him, sneered at him, admired and vituperated. 
The German newspapers in especial were for ever cccupicd 
with his writings and his exploits. 

In later life he became a little more sober, more popular 
at Court, and more established. Orders and honours began 
to rain on him. In 1866, keing then eighty-one, he tceok 
part in the Austro-Prussian War. In 1870, though he had 
been bed-ridden for months, he volunteered for service against 
France. His age and his infirmities, however, were now tco 
much for him. The following vear, at the age of eighty-six, 
he died. “ His face,” writes Miss Butler, * serene in death, 
preserved its characteristic mischievous expression.” 

Miss Butler’s biography is both vigorous and authoritative. 
She has a story to tell which is among the strangest in the 
world. Piickler seems to us more of a demon than a man; 
of the line of William Beckford and Mephistopheles ; magnifi- 
cently gifted, lawless and egecentric. The narrative of his 
comet-like existence is in good hands. 


+. 


Propaganda and the Press 


The Truth Behind the News. 1918-1928. Seldes, 


(Faber and Gwycr. 18s.) 


by George 
IN these days when propaganda is king it is difficult to imagine 
a harder lot than that of the news-getter abroad with a con- 
science. Mr. George Seldes, who contesses to an old-fashioned 
belief in liberal-democratic ideas like the freedom of the 
Press, who even likes to think of it still as a power for good, 
as the great moulder of public opinion, has perforce had an 
exciting and a difficult time during his ten vears as an American 
newspaper man on foreign service. He was expelled, for 
instance, from Russia, and later from Fascist Italy, and in 
Mexico he fell foulof Amerigan officialdom and ** big business.” 
No doubt he thoroughly enjoyed his misadventures, but the 
fact remains that in common with ‘a hundred and _ fifty 
er more American and British journalists abroad,” on whose 
behalf he writes now, he has had to bottle up the best within 
him, both news and views. Now he has uncorked the bottle — 
and presumably retired into very private life. 

In England, fortunately or unfortunately, there is no longer 
a trusting faith in the printed word; democracy is wiser, if 
disillusioned. But in the United States there appears to be 
still a widespread habit of taking the news in the papers au 
pied de la lettre. And the result is, according to Mr. Seldes, 
that his countrymen are getting an entirely false impression 
of what is going on in Europe. As he points out in a trenchant 
introduction, now that America has cast some fifteen billion 


dollars * with a sometimes reckless, frequently ignorant, hand 
into the rehabiiitation of Europe,” governmental agencies 
and interested parties are at work all the time-—-in addition 
to the local censorship and political terrorism that obtain in 
half the countries of Europe —to throw a veil over the real 
conditions. One idea, one myth, above all, is sedulously 
fostered, viz., “that democracy is unsuitable for most of 
Continental Europe, that it has proved a fraud and a failure,” 
that strong Governments have rescued their countries from 
utter collapse and demoralization (usually called Bolshe- 
vism everywhere outside Russia) and given them a régime 
of sterling efficiency and unparalleled material progress. 
Making due allowance for transatlantic hyperbole, those of us 
who have seen something of a propaganda-cursed Continent 
will endorse his view of the situation in Italy, in Spain, in 


——-.. 
Hungary, in the Rumania of the Bratianus, in the Cre 
Pangaios, in Poland, Lithuania, &c. : a 
“ The international bankers and all neies of my 
the foreign offices with their intimidation of journalists aud 
censorships, and all the silly tourists who travel by the hae 
thousand nowadays, all report to the holders of billions 6. 
that the sun is shining brightly in all the 7 and & 
God's in his heaven and all's well with t! 


1 
their age 


villions of by.: 
per cent. lands 4, 
» post-bellum World, 


— in fact, that the contribution of America, “ the moral ay 
financial super-nation,” towards the maintenance of oma 
civilization resolves itself into * billions and bunkum ”! a 

All honour to Mr. Seldes, who tries to give us the other si 
of the picture. It may not be our business to inquire . 
closely into the pre-Morrow ambassadorial policy of « ignorane 
and hatred” in Mexico, Mr. Seldes, fresh from his experieng 
of a servile American diplomatic body in Europe, found the, 
on the contrary, perfect co-operation with the American Pres 
corps —anti-Calles almost to a man-—-for the PUrpose 
spreading ill will. Mr. Seldes, who cannot be suspected 
having an axe to grind, publishes evidence of violence gy 
persecution under Fascism. 
personal inconvenience are only too prone to share ty 
* official * attitude to the countries which enjoy the blessing 
of dictatorships : 

* Anyone can see the trains running on time, but who is wil 
to open his eyes to see the hidden terror which is holding Many 
m llions of civilized people captive? ”’ 


For those of us who suffe 


We have dwelt at length upon Mr. Seldes’ introductiy 
because we agree with him that respect for individual lie 
and personal rights are of the essence of civilization, and thy 
the common distortion of the truth ought to be widely knoyp, 
But let no one suppose that he is himself a propagandist 
Here is simply a record of various which fell t 
the censor’s knife at the time and of his personal experiences 
over a wide field of * assignments.” There is, for exampk 
an interview with Hindenburg on the morrow of the Armistie 
after an amazing dash into Germany by car, another with 
ID’ Annunzio, * the bow-legged Napoleon” at Fiume :— 


* scoops ” 


* In parting D’Annunzio suggested that IT should interyis 
Dr. A—. G President of Fiume who would state the case of, 


native son in favour of Italy. I replied that L would do so, providigg 
that Lcoupled the interview with that of the leading native Yugosk 
This offended and puzzled the commandant, becaus ! 
shared, with most Continental Europeans, the thought that pw 
objectivity by a neutral foreign journalist meant giving onl 
own side of the case.’ 


and, best of all, a conversation with Mussolini, which gives! 
whole character of the It illustrates especially hos 
much Hl Duce, like Napoleon, is a “ book-made_ hero-co 
queror,” ever mindful of the teachings of Sorel, of Machiavell 
and, above all, Nietzsche. 


man. 


Mr. Seldes’ book is particularly interesting to us for hi 
revelations of the stream of propaganda in Mexico, and t! 
difficulties which President Calles and the moderate me 
have to contend with, secondly for his documented account 





the working of the censorship in those ** paradoxically similat 
despotisms, Italy and Russia. But there are also some tellitt] 
stories of French rule in Syria and of the bombardment 
Damascus, when his dispatches relating the actual facts and tle! 
special difliculties of General Sarrail were stopped by a stupy 
French censorship, so that only the Arabs’ story of whe 
happened reached the world via the Pan-Arabic Executive! 
Jerusalem and United Press. After investigation of tribal ew 
flicts in Iraq he confesses to a sneaking likeness for Brits 
Imperialism “that terrible nightmare of chancelleries and but 
boo of Europe and America.” And evidently he looks upon” tt 
England ” as the one hope of the world, simply because ' 
have never suffered from that which lh 
Alfred Adler, the psychologist. rightly diagnosed as the mala 
that is at the reot of the reactionary movement in Europ 

An unusual book, full of significant stories and of thing 
that wanted saying, yet not casy to read, and at times irvitatil 
because loosely put together (and containing every conceival 
error of transcription whenever the author breaks itl 
Italian). But decidedly a book we would not have miss 
for worlds. Both publishers and author deserve our thanks” 
exposing the state of things that prevails, in our enlighten 
twentieth century, namely, that in seven cases out of ten & 
wells of information in Europe are poisoned at the sour 
and that with one or two brilliant exceptions the daily Pre 
has been strangled by her unwanted child of the War yei% 
propaganda, 


‘inferiority fecling~ 
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Problems of the Workless 


Policies and New. By Ronald C. 


. . : Old 
The Unemployed 10s. 6d.) 


Davison. (Longmans. 
is, for eood or ill, a major issue in British 
tine to-day. But sober folk may weil lament the spirit in 
Py the question is being handled. The Prime Minister 
the other day a statement by Mr. Kirkwood to the 
as easily preventable as smallpox,” and 


['yEMPLOYMEN1 


which 
quoted = 

«t that “* poverty Is | . 
Pi Mfr. MacDonald. if he ever takes office again, must ‘take 
hat sir. -Me 


immediate action to kill preventable poverty in Great Britain 
‘op all time.” Mr. Kirkwood is not alone in cherishing such a 
clusion. There are some Conservatives and many Liberals 
yho share with the Labour Party as a whole the belief that 
there is some magical renmedy— Protection, Safeguarding, Free 
nationalization of the land and of industry and finance, 
or what not—which can be trusted to provide everybody with 
york and wealth in the twinkling of an eye. History affords 
yo example of a Utopia such as the politicians visualize. If 


Trade, 


we survey the present “lay world, Wwe may see an abundance of 
unemployed workmen alike in the richest capitalist State, 
\merica, and in the ideal Socialist State, Russia, as well as in 
Gemany and England. It would seem obvious that a world- 
wide phenomenon like unemployment is not to be disposed of 
qite so easily as eager partisans would suggest. 

“much needs to be said if we are to make clear the novelty 
and high merit of Mr. Davison’s new book. For here at last 
wehave a thoroughly well-informed and entirely dispassionate 
survey of the subject. Ie is not concerned to advertise 
panaceas, but, rather, to show that the malady is as varied and 
complex as human nature itself and must treated 
accordingly. Moreover, he draws attention not to the abstract 
tem “unemployment,” but to the men, women and young 


be 


persons who make up the sorrowful army of * the unemployed.” 
The distinction is vital and helpful. As soon as we all realize 
that itisa matter of helping so many of our fellow-citizens who 
re out of work and pay, we can bein to devise ways and 
means of helping them. But meditation on the vague word 
“unemployment * is as baffling and fruitless as argument on 
ther abstractions like wealth and poverty, virtue and vic 


Mr. Davison avoids polities and sentiment alike and = sects 


himself to describe what has been and is being done for the 
benefit of the workless, to show who and what they are, and to 


what further measures might be tried on 
with the impression that much ha, 
the last 


indicate tentatively 
their behalf. ile I 
heen accomplished by 


iV US 
Governments in 


Uuccessive 


twenty vears, that a good deal more is possible, but that 
timately, failing change in human nature, a complete 
solution such as Mr. Kirkwood expects from his chief is 
unlikely to be found. 
Relief works are definitely condemned by this resolute 


Hle reminds us that both Mr. MacDonald when in 


author, 
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office and Mr. Baldwin ** denounced, but did not discontinue, 


the subventions * to local authorities, so that they might sct 
the poor on work, in the Elizabethan phrase. “ It is difficult, if 
not impracticable, for the State to raise the level of employ- 


abnormal unemployment by inventing or 
Nothing 


1 of ordinary industry and business is 


ment or to stein 
expediting public works for the needy unemployed. 
less than the stiniuleatic 
olany real good.” Mr. Davison notes the apparent determina 
tion of the Government to take up this old idea once again. 
Moreover, since his book ippeared 
rward with this 


Mr. Lloyd George has come 
i ancient policy of relief works, in a modified 
lorm, as an cleetion ery. But it would be only a palliative at 
best, even where it is 
supplemented by parish relief, does not cover the whole field. 
Vast numbers of in neith« 


Again, unemployment insurance, 


genuine unemployed are caught 
Net, and it may be conte 
by on or the oth ! 
their just due. 

Mr. Davison oes to the root 
that subsistence for the y 


nded that even those who are helped 


agency or by both are not always reeeiving 


of the matter when he says 
is only the beginning and 
foundation of a constructive policy.” To frame that policy, 
We must know more about these poor folk and why they are 
an their present sad condition. On this matter the author's 
Jong chapter, “ An Analysis of the Unemployed,” throws much 
ight. There are the young people, tempted on Ieaving school 
to enter on unskilled oceupations at wages which secm 


orkless * 


XUM 


attractive at that age, only to discover a few years later that 
there are no prospects of advancement. Then there is “ the 
downward drag of unemployment ” which causes skilled men 
out of work to take unskilled jobs. In a London area in a 
single week it was found that those who had become day 
labourers in default of any other means of earning their bread 
included a cab driver, a dairyman, a tinekeeper, a painter, a 
chairmaker, a wallpaper-binder, two trunk-makers, a fitter- 
erector and a fitter-turner. And the incursion of such men 
into the casual ranks makes it all the harder for the least- 
efficient class of day labourers to find jobs. Moreover, there is 
fairly definite proof that a third of the men out of work are 
“ something less than fully equipped industrial units” It is 
not their fault, perhaps; but the fact remains wh t they 
vannot pull their weight in the boat. 

The moral, then, according to Mr. that 
“maintenance is not enough,” and that the State and the 
local authorities must face the task of treating the unemployed 
not collectively, but individually—not as a 
material, but as so many suffering men and women cach of 
whom needs to be put on the right road to earning an honest 
livelihood, if that be possible. It is a gigantic task, but, if it 
is undertaken in the right spirit, it need not be insuperable, 
and the results will benefit the country as well as those who 
are helped. Fortunateiy, as the Ministcr for Labour reminded 
the House of Commons last week, a good beginning has been 
with training centres, transference and emigration 
schemes and the like. The Opposition, for party purposes, 
feels it necessary to suggest that nothing is being done, while 
the Government tends to overstate its achievements. But the 
truth lies between. After years of experimental groping, the 
administration, whether central or loeal, is coming to see this 
terrible problem in its true proportions and is slowly evolving 
various sound of treatment. Mr. Davison, in 
describing them, is careful to show that much more is required. 
But no other great industrial country has progressed so far as 
we have in caring for the unemployed, 


Davison, is 


mass Of scrap 


made 


methods 


Poems of Ireland and Scotland 


Pilgrimage. By Austin Clarke. Allen and Unwin. 3s. 6d.) 
Holy-Rood, A Garland of Modern Scots Poems. (Dent. 6s.) 
EsseENTIALLY a poet of Ireland, Mr. Austin Clarke, whilst like 
the true bard of all ages he takes what he ean of material from 
the rich past, has yet not been content to accept standard 
forms as models for his own poetic adventures. In each one 
of his bold experiments in verse he has done much more than 
“free” himself from he striven 
towards the moulding of a form as coherent as any in which 
the simple sentiments of the earliest northern song-makers 
vere sct, yet intricate and entirely his own: and in this 
latest volume, Pilgrimage, which is his sixth, this individual 
and lovely musie is more than ever a joy both to the ear and 
inward eye. Mr. Clarke can evoke haunting images from the 
past, or suggest the soft rain-blurred landseape of an Irish 
marshland with a few quiet, still phrases, and the absolute 
rightness of his choice of words is at once apparent, but it 


conventional metres has 


must be said that the reader who attempts to read these 


poems in a hurry will get nothing from them. They are 
distant and melancholy, and their musie is achieved by 


assonance (which, as Mr. Clarke says, “takes the clapper 
from the bell of rhyme”) when the full consonant rhyme 
have given the casual reader a good deal more obvious 
hat, however, is not The 
commentary at the end of the book should be read first, 


containing as it does a brief explanation of the poet’s reasons 


might 


pleasure. ‘I the artist’s concern. 


for using -—-or rather 
iuminating notes on the poems of legend. 

“There is a widespread belief that the Northern Muse 
has of late days been in a backwater and that romantic 
Seotland . . By many it is agreed that 
the Scot has failed in English beeause it is for him a foreign 


inventine—this form, as well as several 


is dead and gone. 
speech, and that nothing at once vital and native has been 
done in that medium.” We quote from the opening paragraph 
of Mr. W. H. Ifamilton’s introduction to Holy-Rood, A Garland 
of Modern Scois Poems. Nothing at once vital and native! 
It is difficult to believe that such palpable rubbish has ever 


actually achieved the distinction of print-—unless, perhaps, 
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some of those latter-day versifiers who, pursuing the cult of 
ugliness, can find nothing more worth apostrophizing than 
a gasworks have written it—but if refutation were needed the 
mere quotation of almost any half dozen lyrics from this 
anthology would be sufficient. Perhaps not more than a 
third are in Scots dialect, yet all are Scottish—that is, they 
show a use of the English words which, as the editor says, is 
distinctive as the Irish or American: inspired, in spite of 
the variety of mood and subject, by that undiminished kinship 
with the land so simply expressed by Mr. Alexander Gray 
in his “* Scotland.” We would make no comparisons where 
the least good is sincere, but it is worth quoting a stanza or 
two of * Scotland ” for the pertinence of its theme >— 

Here in the uplands 

The soil is ungrateful : 

The fields, red with sorrel, 

Are stony and bare. 

A few trees, wind-twisted— 


Or are they but bushes ?— 


Stand stubbornly guarding 
A home here and there. 
This is my country, 

The land that begat mo. 
These windy spaces 

Are surely my own. 

And those who here toil 
In the sweat of their faces 
Are flesh of my flesh 

And bone of my bone. 


This is indeed a very lovely little book —one might add, since 
its two hundred odd lyrics are with a few exceptions by still 
living writers, a prophetic one. 


Dramas of Retribution 


The Oresteia of Aeschylus. 


(Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 


Translated by Gilbert Murray. 


Ir is a hard task to translate Aeschylus. When Professor 


Gilbert Murray made the attempt we could not but be afraid | 


that the fluent and melodious style which he had shown in his 
translations of Euripides would seem inappropriate to the 
sterner and more magnificent dramatist. It was surprising 
to see, however, how well he adapted himself; and now the 
three great plays of The Oresteia are published together 
Professor Murray's achievement seems very high. 

We find, even, that Professor Gilbert Murray's sensitive 
modern conscience can cast a new light on the moral mysteries 
with which Aeschylus was so profoundly moved. In his 
introduction to the whole trilogy, Professor Murray makes 
a brave and illustrative attempt to reinterpret Greek concepts, 
Greek problems, and Greek intuitions into our own terms. 
Perhaps he overstresses the purely moral issue; an issue 
more Judaic than Greek. The Greek consciousness of the 
tragedy of human life lay more in our disharmony than in 
our sin. Even the * hubris’ which provoked Its inevitable 
penalty had not quite the subjective reference of our modern 
word, Pride: the concept rested rather upon a lack of wisdom 
and balance ; a ** going-too-far,” a departure from order and 
seemliness. 

The “ Agamemnon,” the first of the trilogy, is perhaps the 
greatest tragic poem we possess. Even in translation we can 
feel the profound and noble mind of Aeschylus ; so near to 
the unconscious racial origins of the Greek genius ; so near to 
the old religious mysteries ; making so supreme an effort to 
bring out into the light of art what had previously belonged 
to primitive feeling. 


The Magazines 


Loxp Ontvier writing in the Contemporary discusses ** The 
British Trust in Africa.” We have had, he reminds his 
readers, expansive Government reports upon conditions in 
British Kast Africa and we are now in a position to deal with 
the most important and urgent of their recommendations ; 
which is that “the field of native interests should now be 
clearly defined and safeguarded, that there should be a clear 
idea now and at each stage of development, what British 
policy both as regards natives and immigrants is to be, and 
that this policy should be affirmed, not merely as that of one 
= party, but with the concurrence of all.” Dr. Scott 
jidgett writes from the Nonconformist point of view of 
* Authority, Faith and Wnity.’ M. Emile Cammaerts 
compares Dickens iid Balzac, Professor P. Geyl writes 


c-—-—-—“.. 
delightfully of the “ Historical Background of th 

Exhibition,’ and Mr. Harrison Dale entertains his Du 
greatly by a centenary criticism of Tom Robert eaten 
playwright. PSTESON th, 





The Fortnightly Review opens with an article on ‘ 


Election Prospects,’ by Commander Kenworthy me 
servatives start, he reminds us, with the tremendous aa Cy 
. ant; 


of an actual majority of 200. The greatest 
Labour Party is the definite break with the 
As to the Liberal Party its chief assets are 
the desperation of sincere men and women fighting for 

survival. He ventures on no definite prophecy, My N ae 
Carter speaking apparently from intimate knowledy. 
* The Dictatorship and Press in Spain,” declares that, 
Spanish Press, although on a leash, has never been ina} : 
state, and one does not need to be a partisan of Gena 
by dictatorship to affirm that it is reflecting faithfull 
realities of life in Spain to-day.” Under the title “y- 
Mayo and her Critics,” Mr. H. G. Dalway Turnbyl y, 
an illuminating paper upon ‘ Mother India,” drawine 
reasonable distinction between the true and the ty, 
instances of ignorance and cruelty. = 


Asset of th 
Commupiy, 
its tradition al 


Sir William Bull, Chairman of * The Channel Typ 
» e ° on "Tr IN 
Committee supplies The Nineteenth Century with o,, 
possible argument in favour of the project.“ Eddingiy 
Philosophy,” by Sir Oliver Lodge, makes difficult reading ;, 
the unscientific man. It is written to throw light on Profex, 
Eddington’s new book The Nature of the Physical Wy 
** General Boulanger’s Love Tragedy ” is “a page of Frey 
history,” by M. Roland Belfort, almost incredible in it 
mixture of romance and absurdity. *‘ Bolshevism jp ; 
most illusive cunning and desperate form is now the ene 
that threatens India,” writes Sir Thomas Comyn Pjj: 
* Afghanistan and the Soviet,” he says, demand the uneeas 
attention of the Government of India. , 

In The Empire Review Mr. Harold Shepstone gives yy, 
wonderful particulars of ** Excavation Work in Palestiy 
An immense number of interesting discoveries have |g; 
been made, chief among them a first century building stanqj 
on the site of what was Capernaum and believed to be th 
Synagogue built by the centurion of the Gospels. None of} 
stones has been removed and the building is now }y 
reconstructed exactly as it originally stood. 

In this month’s Blackwood Mr. R. S. Garnett publishes 
first instalment of a story by Alexandre Dumas called "1 
Story of My Yacht.” We are intrigued by his remark th 
“the story of my acquisition is a romance in itself.” 
chapter here translated is not of striking interest. “ Thrift 
by Mr. Humfrey Jordan is a charming story, illustrating | 
point of view of the new generation with regard to work a 
leisure, their willingness to overwork to an extent, fort 
sake of an occasional “ good time,” their complete abandy 
ment to temporary frivolity when by serious labour they 
afford to buy it. “ True Foresters” by Mr. John Still y 
fascinate animal lovers and leave them in no doubt th 
certain men have a gift of sympathy which is equivalent 
knowing the language of the beasts. 

Perhaps the most interesting paper in The World To-D 
by Mr. Roy Chapman Andrews. It describes the visit 
scientific expedition to the Gobi desert in search of the r 
of early man and animals. An account of a Leper Col 
in the Philippines and of the cures there accomplished 
written by Miss Diana Rice under the title ** A Woman Wor 
among the Lepers.” It is the only article we have evern 








on the subject in which horror is mitigated by hope. 


) 


In the English Review a writer calling himself “1 
writes a fierce indictment of ** The more or less Free Stal 
Mr. J. O. P. Bland heads a long argument against Engla! 
* friendly policy ” towards China, ~ China’s Road to Rw 
He warns his readers against Sir Austen Chamber! 
“myopic view of the situation.” General R. G. Bur 
opposes the Channel Tunnel project and Mr. Ernest Remi 
writes with much force of the British trade mission to Rus 
We hope he is right in saying ** The myth of hostile Brit 
intervention will be killed by British economic co-operatio! 


Fiction 


HEDYLUsS. By H. D. (Blackwell. This 1s 
elaborately wrought study of an Athenian hetacra, Hed 
supposed to be of high intellectual quality, and her s 
Hedylus, whom she sometimes calls the child of Hel 
Both are living under the protection of Douris, the tyr 
of Samos. ‘The book has a strangely static effect, consis 
as it does of involved and evasive conversations betw 
mother and son, also between mother or son with the 
or two other people in contact with them. 


Os.) 


complex. Hedyle talks endlessly about the supremacy 


Hedylus appe# 
to be afflicted with several inhibitions, including an Oedip! 


Athenian standards and the mystery of the boy’s parenta: 
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ESE 

aid of the ambiguous Demion of Olympia he finally 
7 and Samos, thus, one supposes, achieving his 
ritual freedom. The prose of * H. D.,” like her verse, is 
spiritual | sisie kind; but the eolours and shapes are 
of the vnonfounded that one gets the impression of splintered 
go close There is no clear vision. Much of the winding 


With the 
sails from her 


om ceation is surprisingly reminiscent of Henry James. 
convers# so crudely ask it, did you get here ? 


, af ay 
“ How, if I may . r PaaS wr 
pc fatigue and feverish anxiety seem to dwell among 


terraces and pillars of Samos; but the drip of too con- 
p> te words that never convey very much frets the reader's 
= Some of the bright details are 


4 into exasperation. ; sare 
yo ing in themselves ; but the idea behind all the preciosity 
ya like a bird. The author is well read in 


Fimages escapes 9g 
sehen but her style has no flexibility, no sudden 


rfection, no ** pur attitude,” nothing Athenian. 
pe ; 


WE ARE THE DE AD. By Ann Reid. , (Constable. 6s.) 
_Ella Burns, the youngest and last-left child of an ageing 
was jealously and cravingly reared In * gentility by 
' and more truly loved by her father, once 
{afterwards a pensioned miner. She existed 
rather than lived, pale cand pretty and wistful, while her 
mother “ told the cards in search of ladylike destinies for 
Bob Chapman, a miner of a brutal hard-drinking kind, 
became acquainted with her, and took violent advantage of 
her inexperience. Her enraged mother insisted on the 
conventional reparation of marriage ; and Ella lived as in 
hell, revolted to the core, comforted only by the secret 
tenderness of her father. But her baby, born in terrible 
travail, soon perished ; her father also died ; and her husband 
abused her steadily. Finally, after a scene of drunken 
violence, he abandoned her, and she made her way to her 
mother’s house, where, bereft of all joy in human Telation- 
ship, she lapsed, we feel, into a grey misery of life-in-death. 
This ugly little tragedy of a girl, sweet enough and only 
bewildered, is very competently stated. The minor characters 
are vigorously drawn, while the portrait of the mother is 
vindictively etched in, with dozens of mean, telling little 
lines. The birth-scene has a Hogarthian zest about it. It 
js a cruel story, but it displays remarkable technical skill. 


THE BRIDE ADORNED. By D. L. M. Murray. (Con- 
stable. 7s. 6d.)— Mr. Murray’s story of the last days of the 
Pope-ruled States of the Church is too tightly packed to 
make easy reading. Ile is more successful as a_ historian 
than as a novelist. At the end of the book, we feel that 
we know more of the spirit of Rome in the time of Garibaldi 
than we know of Mr. Murray's characters. This is a comment 
rather than a criticism : the spirit of a great people is of more 
value than incidents in the lives of a few persons. Mr. 
Murray has made the incessant warfare between Church 
and State, between Catholicism and Protestantism, between 
liberty and bondage, a living fact. At the end of this very 
heautifully-written story of love and hate, he says, through 
the lips of his heroine when her lover is wounded: “ It all 
seemed so futile. He there, dying for a loyalty—and_ she 
had fought him for another loyalty ; outside the house and 
in the city, men had died and were dying at that minute for 
those queer half-understood loyalties of theirs.” 


PAUL FERROLL. By Mrs. Archer Clive. (The Scholartis 
Press. 7s. 6d.)—Here we have a reproduction of a nineteenth 
century best-seller. Its author, who was also a_poetess, 
is said to have had a great influence on the novelists of the 
latter half of the century. Actually the book contains a 
great many of thesingredients of a modern best-seller; it 
begins with a murder, it has for hero a most engaging villain, 
it has a strong love interest, and in the end justice triumphs. 
We cannot help admiring the psychological acumen of Mr. 
Follett, the villain-hero. When he married for a second time 
he went straightway to the big house in the village to satisfy 
its owner's curiosity, and began his conversation abruptly : 
“You've nobody to ask about my wife, Lady Lucy. Nobody 
hereabouts knows anything, so I'll tell you; and then there 
will be no need of picking it up by bits, which would not 
* a after all.’ Paul Ferroll is on the whole an amusing 
WOK, 


BROWN ON RESOLUTION. By C. S. Forester. (John 
ane. 7s. 6d.)—Mr. Forester, who has no trade-mark as 
4 novelist, and has achieved success in many gallant experi- 
ments, has again produced a novel that is markedly different 
from anything he has written before. In the first chapter 
we are given a picture of Leading-Seaman Albert Brown 
dying on Resolution Island. In the second and the six 
following chapters we are given a character study of Albert's 
mother, Agatha Brown. As the daughter of a Nonconfermist 
gteengrocer she had had, in 1893, very little outlet for her 
unsuspected emotions until she met a young naval officer 
ma train. A swift love affair followed, of which Albert 
Was the ultimate result. With more wisdom than sense 
Agatha refused matrimony with Albert's aristocratic father, 
shook the scandalized dust from her father’s doorstep, bought 
& wedding-ring and applied herself to the task of rearing 
young Albert for the navy. He was taken prisoner aboard 


archaeol WY 3 


pair, Wa 
4 snobbish mother, 
a Border farmer an 
‘ 


her. 


XUM 


the German cruiser ‘ Ziethen * which put into Resolution Island 
for repairs. He escaped ashore with a rifle and some 
ammunition, and hiding en a cliff proceeded to delay repairs 
by shooting the German crew by slow degrees. The story of 
his single-handed fight is brilliantly written. Mr. Forester 
may draw the long bow but his skill in the use of it is sure. 
His book is excellent both as a character study and a thriller 
—a notable combination. ; 

SCARLET GABLES. By Catharine Dodd.  (Jarrolds. 
7s. 6d.)—Miss Dodd’s latest book is unfortunately no improve- 
ment on its predecessors. It is, as the publishers claim, 
“a fragrant story,” and is, indeed, much too redolent of 
herbs and roses and the sweet flowers of an old-world garden. 
The author is inclined to obtrude her knowledge of herba 
lore and poetry, and her story is interrupted too often by 
descriptions of posset-makings and the blending of simples. 
Kach chapter is prefaced by two, and often three, quotations. 
This ecighteenth-century story of a missing heir describes 
the lives of two generations of Lancashire people. The 
book is pleasantly written and the characterization is good, 
but the plot is thin. 

CRAZY DAYS. By Martin Bruce. (Iurst and Blackett. 
7s. 6d.)—Crazy Days can be compared to Mr. Silas P. Wad- 
heimer’s verdict on Society life in England—* it’s all top and 
no bottom.” In Mr. Wadheimer, the benevolent American’s, 
company, we spend a few futile weeks with the beautiful 
Lady Cynthia and her fiancé “ Scotty,” the film star May, 
and, among others, Count Mecanilos, ** the Armenian banker.” 
They amuse themselves playing practical jokes on each other, 
thereby successfully imperilling their reputations. 


KNIGHTS GAMBIT. By Guy Pocock. (Dent. 7s. 6d.) 
— This is a sympathetic study of a boy whom the War grips 
at a transitional period of his life, when he is too young to 
serve, but not too young to suffer acutely from the loss of 
dear friends and the general confusion of hitherto accepted 
ideals. A nameless baby in a basket, he has been left at the 
door of Andrew Dyers, an earnest worker in a London settle- 
ment. Aubrey Jolifie, as he is called, is a fairly fortunate 
young person in his acquaintances and experiences. The 
account of his infaney is really the most penetrating and 
sensitive part of the book, though doubtless many readers 
may be more attracted by the violent reactions of the highly- 
strung schoolboy towards the War. Aubrey’s luck holds 
through all his difficulties, perhaps a little too well. For 
instance, no sooner is he accused of being a pacifist than he 
becomes a proven hero by rescuing some school children from 
flames caused by an air-raid. Indeed, Aubrey is occasionally 
priggish, and one feels he might have made his transition 
from classics to science witha little more courtesy. Some of 
his elders are very likeable. It is, on the whole, a humane 
and tolerant book, with a sincerely grieved conscience about 
the social evil of the slums. 


THE FOUR GRACES. By Richmal Crompton. (Hodder 
and Stoughton. 7s. 6d.)—Miss Crompton could never be un- 
readable ; but The Four Graces, while containing many true 
and vital touches, falls just short of her best. The early 
chapters are promising enough. The four orphaned sisters, 
living together in a picturesque country house and ranging 
from the beautiful, imperious Helen, slayer of many hearts, 
to the sensitive, mystical Gabriel, are portrayed with that 
mingled idyllic and satirical humour in which Miss Crompton 
excels. But, as the further development of the girls is followed, 
there are too many concessions to modern fictional conventions, 
and what starts as an uncommonly natural and delightful story 
ends somewhat theatrically. 


LIKE SHADOWS ON THE WALL. By W. B. Maxwell. 
(Hutchinson. 7s. 6d.)—In this volume of short stories Mr. 
Maxwell provides a companion to his Children of the Night. 
Most of the tales are very brief, and each furnishes a glimpse, 
like a passing shadow, of some criminal engaged in one or 
other of the multifarious activities of the underworld. Mr. 
Maxwell sketches in a character, a scene, or an incident with 
remarkable rapidity and vividness, and, while he draws from 
real observation of life, his book is salted with a humour all 
his own. 


GOOD GESTES. By Percival Christopher Wren. (Murray. 
%s. 6d.)—Clean, breezy romance, enlivened by the broadest of 
humour, again characterizes Mr. Wren’s work, and admirers 
of Beau Geste, of the French Foreign Legion, will revel in 
this further record of the adventures of that gentleman and 
his brothers, with their gaiety, charm, and imperturbable 
savoiy faire. Mr. Wren winks at impossibilities. But the 
ridiculous situations in which his soldiers of misfortune 
embroil themselves show unflagging inventiveness, and his 
ingenuous manner carries al] before it. As a post-influenza 
tonic, this book is worth bottles of doctor's physic. 


Sir William Beach Thomas is away, and the Noles on 
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Mote Books of the Week 


(Continued from page 391.) 

It is difficult enough to strike the happy medium between 
the somewhat abstruse writings of specialized economic 
journals and the scrappy economic news and articles in the 
daily, weekly or monthly Press. But World Trade, the organ 
of the International Chamber of Commerce (Paris, 1s.), 
meets admirably the needs of the ordinary intelligent man, 
who wants to know about the international economic situation, 
The present quarterly number (January) is the first of a new 
editorial régime, and the first to bear this title. There is an 
excellent synopsis at the beginning showing the wide field 
that is covered, with articles on *'the Most ravoured Nation 
Clause,” “* Clean Bills of Lading,” * Uniform 'Tariffs,~ “* Inter- 
national Exhibitions,’ The international Wool and Silk 
Federations, ** Double Taxation,” &e., and a clear account 
of the activities of the Geneva Economic Committee. 

* * 

Everyone interested in the transport question will profit 
by reading Mr. Christopher 'T. Brunner’s able little book, 
Road versus Rail (Ernest Benn, 2s. 6d.), in which he states 
the case for motor transport against the very heavy taxation 
imposed on it. Mr. Brunner replies to the railwayman’s 
argument that his company pays for the upkeep of its track 
and also rates for the roads, whereas the motor goes free, by 
showing that the motor and petrol taxes yield £9,000,000 
a year more than the increase in the cost of road upkeep 
necessitated by the coming of the petrol vehicle. He declares 
that the railway companies are being artificially fostered 
by the State, instead of being required to reduce their staffs 
and adapt their methods to the changed conditions. The 
road transport industry, which gives employment —mostly 
new employment—to a million persons, ought, he thinks, 
to be encouraged in the national interest, instead of being 
overtaxed for the benefit of its older rival. As we have said, 
Mr. Brunner is avowedly stating a case, but his argument 
is skilful and deserves consideration. He is on safe ground 
in urging the importance of the newer industries, of which 
road transport is one. For these are rapidly growing while 
the “heavy ” industries are stagnant. And as they grow, 
they depend more and more on fast and convenient transport 
by road for their products. If the road transport industry 
and the car-owning class could co-operate instead of being 
hostile to one another, Mr. Brunner’s case might be pressed 
on the Chancellor. 





THE SQUIRE'S 
DAUGHTER 


By 
Fr. M. MAYOR 


Author of 
* The Rector’s Daughter.” 7s. Od. net 


Saturday Review: 
Phe book is a fine achievement, chal- 
lenging comparison with ‘The  Rector’s 
Daughter’ and sustaining it.” 








other new novels 


SHEPHERD OF ISRAEL 

A novel based on the life of Meses 

By LEONORA EYLBES. 7s. Gi. net 
LITTLE GEORGE 

By G. F. BRADBY. 
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_| THE BRIDE ADORNED 

By D. L. MURRAY. 7s. Od. net 
| JENNIE GERHARDT 
= By THEODORE DREISER, 7s. Od. net 
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i. 
Some lively if disconnected impressions of West \f 
given by Mr. A. J. Reynolds in his new book, Fron rs a ay 
Coast to the Cameroons (Knopf, 12s. 6d.). He “Tas ; 
all the colonies, going as far north as the Bauchj vit 
with. its tin workings and Kano, and he took mak 
brief Togoland ay a0 aud the longer and more at 
operations in the Cameroons where the French San 
with us in expelling tue Germans. He describes Pty 
humorously and fas a poor opinion of them. He yiy 
allow that the missions are doing any good, thoush # 

“" . ° Maik 
who are best qualitied to speak on this subject think diffe, 
Mr. Reynolds has an eye for scenery as well as for dient 
but he is too cynical to be a trustworthy guide, yy 
can tell amusing anecdotes. There is, for instance, hig y 
of the native clerk who had sent to England for 9 joy 
bust developer. He asked the clerk why he wanteq 
stulf as he had not got a bust. To which he replied, «| 
vot buss, but LT got hollow checks and I want them to , 
out big.” The book is well illustrated. 

* * * % 

Dr. Dorsay, whose Why We Behave Like Human p 
was so popular both here and in the United States. hes 0 
nished a sequel thereto in Hows and Whys of Human Bely, 
(Ilarper, 12s. Gd.). Frankly, this is a disappointing hook; 
come from so distinguished an author, reading as if he | 
thought out subject headings for magazine articles (e.g,,° \ 
do we fall for each other?” and “ How does your jo); 
you ?”) and then rapidly dictated his ideas. The jdes 
all right, and their expression, if not particularly tidy. ; 
any rate clear and forcible. Yet as a whok they lack + 
force and * inevitableness ~ which we expect from serious wy 

An ancient Yorkshire family intermarried with High 
chiefs is commemorated in The Fortunes of a Family, wy 
Lady Macdonald of the Isles has printed privately (Leq 
James Miles, 34 Upperhead Row). The Bosvilles of ¥ 
Hall, Gunthwaite and Thorpe trace their descent fro 
companion of William the Conqueror, and the authors 
summarizes their history through the ages giving yw 
extracts from the family papers. ‘Two letters of 1688 f 
a neighbour to the “ Justice” Bosville of the dav refer 
the uncesiness caused by the landing of William of Onn 
James Boswell claimed kinship with the Bosvilles and pp 
fessed to regard the Godfrey Bosville of the day as his chi 
He took advantage of the acquaintance so far as to w 
in 1780 and ask for a loan. as his allowance and fees did m 
cover the cost of his yvoung family. 

a: a * Hs 

The Hohkenzollerns (Allen and Unwin, 18s.) is a disappointin 
book. Herr Kulenberg, the author, had an important subject 
but he does not enliven it by his style, if we may trust i 
M. M. Bozman’s translation. We learn little that has 1 
already been told and retold about the ex-Kaiser, but the 
is a sympathetic character-sketch of the Crown Prince, wi 
may have had “ more in him” than is generally suppos 

* yt a * 

Mr. George Bernard Shaw, we hope, is merely ai t 
beginning of his career as a writer. The Bernard S) 
Dictionary and Bibliography (A. and C. Black, 10s. 6d 
compiled by C. L. and V. M. Broad, is described as “tl 
most comprehensive and authoritative Shavian guide-ly 
to appear since 1911.° The more important of his artic 
in the Press are ali catalogued. Synopses are given of t 
novels and plays. There is a bibliography of publish 
works from 1884 to 1928: a dictionary of the character 
in the plays; and a list of productions. It is hard to ke 


pace with Mr. Shaw: but the compilers scem to have d 

their work admirably. 

Answers to Questions on Some Sayings of G! 
Men. By Whom Said and on What Occasion 
1. Henry IV.. July 23rd. 1598. 2. | ly 

remnant of the Long Parliament, April 20th, 1653 | baul 

ol course, the mace, whieh le handed to b mhusketee! 

Charles 11. to his brother James. 4. Sv R. Wa le, Oct 

1730. at outbreak of war of Jenkins s ea 5. Elder | 

the Duke of Devonshire. sent by Neweastle to ask him to! 

the Government, Gdts 6. Clive in the Hou ( ( 

1772. in answer to a prosecution for corruption in taking a | 

from Meer Jaftir, whom he had made Nabobh of Bengal i. | 

ton, addressing committce of Public Safety September. 179 

S. Pitt. Mansion House, November th, 1805 4, Wellingt 

to Creevy shortly before Waterloo. <A private ldier was 5 

yvaping at the statues in the Brussels park. Creev, Duke 

do you think you will make of it ? Wellington (point 

private): “Jt all depends, &c.” 10. Canning to Engis 

Ambassador, January 3ist. S26. 11. Canning. Hous 

Commons, December 12th, 1826. 12. Abraham Lincoln, sp 

at Gettysburg, November 19th, 1863. 13. Bismarck, Cong 

of Berlin, 1878, at which treaty of San Stephano was modi 

Gortschakoff groaned “we have sacrificed 1(0,900 picked solt 

and 100 millions of money for an illusion.” Isisinarck’s judgm 


was expressed, “‘ The old Jew, that is the man. 
** Life of Disracli.” 
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and a Novel 





Sue SAME T S Mas stu o tan w © a 
in the car. Its size is 73, and the maker’s | 
name is W——. There are also two books, 
the authors of which are...” 

The police official held up his hands: 
“Stop!” he cried, “ Drive it away. The 
car is y iS 


“Sergeant Grischa ’— 

I have just seen a letter in which Sir Ian 
expresses his keen interest in 
Zweig’s novel, “The Case of Sergeant 
Grischa,” about which Mr. Arnold Bennett 
bwaxed enthusiastic in these pages on its 
publication recently in this country. 

Sir Ian knows those dismal forests of the 
Russo-German frontier which are the back- 


ce. There = 
gee ground for a great part of the story, and{"°*¥°) 
d expect pays tribute to the norelist’s vivid scene mat. 
; painting. 


‘ But the real struggle,” he says, “ which 
should possess interest for all professional 
soldiers is the arm-chair battle between the 
Administrative General and the Combatant 
or Executive General. <A battle of this sort 
between Lord Kitchener and Sir Edmond 
“lies in India ended by Lord Curzon losing 


{the Viceroyalty. 


—and Gallipoli. 


| ‘‘A badly cemented dual arrangement of 
this sort,” Sir Ian continues, ‘‘ between the 
) General of the base in Egypt and the General 
of the front at Gallipoli was one of the 
principal reasons of our failure. 

“Only, I do not honestly think any such 
paper warfare between Englishmen would be 
bcarried so far as to involve the cold blooded 
Smurder of an innocent man.” 

This is an interesting reflection by a distin- 
guished General on one of the most famous 
politician and the 


plisputes between the 


soldier. 

en or 

A Surgical Shock. . 
I observe that a French court of law, in 

awarding jeavy damages to a woman who 
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’ 29, 
ere 1} no doubt about this book being inst class,” Says ss Headway,” the journal 
of the League of Nations Union, Mr. Lloyd George recently wrote to the publishers 
expressing the interest and pleasure with which he had read it, and adding: “I find 
it all the more interesting because it gives a picture of the War from the German 
point of view, revealing the enormous strength and fatal weakness of the German 


organisation.” Sir Philip Gibbs, famous as war correspondent as well as novelist, 
writes: “ [ have read it with enormous admiration. To my mind it is a really great 
book, written by a man of rare genius who shows how the machinery of war entraps 


the souls of men and women caught in its wheels. It has made a deep impression 


upon my imagination.” 
THE CASE OF SERGEANT 


thousand. 7s. 6d, 


GRISCHA. By Arnold Zweig. Twenty hfth 
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Motors and Motoring 
The Modern Motor Car—Some Special Features 


including floods, obliterated tracks, sandstorms, 


Procress in motor design and construction has been very 
rapid during the last few years, and in no way is this more amply 
illustrated than in better value. To-day we have for lower 
prices better machines better equipped, and in the latter 
feature much attention has been pid to the question of 
Jabour-saving and, consequently, cconomy. In the years 
immediately following the war motor cars became funerecal 
in appearance owing to the labour and expense involved 
in keeping bodies brightly painted and external nickelled or 
brassed parts in good order. The industry, both in America 
and in Europe, felt the need of expanding the movement and 
making motoring more popular, and ihis called for a 
higher standard throughout of luxury and cheerfulness with 
increased grace of line in appearance. To take but one 
instance, we now have chromium plating, which allows such 
parts as radiator shell, lamps, windscreen frame and so ferth 
to be kept bright with the least possible trouble. This type of 
finish is new within the last year or so, although I believe 
chromium was first isolated by a French chemist at the 
beginning of the last century. It is, however, but recently 
that it has been found possible to electroposit it on a com- 
mercial basis. The American when he takes up anything 
special in the motor trade adopts it quickly and widely, 
and the large majority of standard cars in the United States 
now have the external parts, such as lamps, bumpers, &c., 
bright and chromium plated. This feature is such an obviously 
desirable one, whether a car be owner-driven or always handled 
by a chauffeur, that it is small wonder to find our manufacturers 
using it although at present it is not to be found by any means 
on every make. Chromium is a very hard material with a 
lustrous untarnishable finish. All that it requires in the 
way of cleaning is an eccasional wipe over with a damp cloth 
or leather. Thus we have cars which are brighter and more 
attractive in appearance yet which do not entail nrore labour 
in upkeep. 
* * x a 

The grease-valve and gun were a good compromise on the 
old grease cup, but it was never more than that. Now half 
automatic chassis lubrication is rapidly coming to the fore 
and I do not think it will be long before al! cars, at any rate 
those of the medium and large sizes, are so fitted as part of the 
standard equipment. Here is another example of time 
and labour-saving. The driver merely presses a plunger 
with his foot once before going out on a journey and the 
bearing surfaces throughout the chassis mechanism are lubri- 
eated. An interesting device, which I had on an American 
ear the other day gees a step further, except that in this case 
the lubrication was confined to the spring shackles and 
leaves and one or two other parts, the stecring Connexions and 
so on being greased witha gun. The point about this arrange- 
ment was that it was automatic as against half-automatic, 
and worked by oscillation due to the movement of the car on 
the road. In theory at any rate the principle is sound, because 
the worse the rozd the more movement in the bearing surfaees 
and so the greater the need of oil. A circular oil tank of handy 
size was fitted to the dash ang the bonnet, and, simply 
explained, the mechanism consisteé cf a large weight, the arm 
of which bears freely on a spiral spring of big diameter. 
With the movement of the car this weight flops up and dewn 
and so works a small ratchet and pawl and a cam. The 
Jast part operates a spring loaded plunger-rod and pump. 
All that the owner-driver or the chauffeur has to do is to keep 
the tank filled up with engine oil. It is clear, of course, 
that when the car is stationary there is no delivery of oil. 
There is a filter inside the tank and after the oil leaves the 
pump mechanism it goes through special piping and suitable 
resistance units and is again filtered and delivered under 
pressure. The tank holds about 1} pints of oil. It is possible 
to adjust the supply. 

x * 4% * 

There is much interest at the present time, and there will 
be, in my opinion, more in the future. in the so-called “ baby ” 
car throughout Europe, and there is little doubt that the scope 
for the expansion of motoring by means of this type is large. 
Not only do these handy little machines come into the picture 
for those who wish to buy their first car and to gain their 
experience inexpensively, but also for the two-car-per-family 
policy which the American successfully formed with his own 
type of vehicles. That the British Seven, Kight and Nine 
is not only a practical and economical proposition in ordinary 
civilized conditions of service, but also in operation where 
circumstances are anythiag but favourable, is repeatedly 
being evidenced. It is not very long ago that a British Seven 
of standard make was driven from Perth to Sydney in 196} 


hours and by a driver who was sixty-five years of age. Almost 
every type of difliculty was encountered on the run, 








CXeegsiy, 


heat, a cyclone and so on. During one day no fewer 

seventeen punctures were mended. The way was log 

or twice owing to the track being indistinguishabje Whi} 
detours owing to fallen trees had often to be made, All thes 
delays meant that, where possible, time had to be made y 
The car left Perth on a Sunday and at 10 o'clock on the evening 
of Thursday Adelaide, 1,748 miles, was reached. It arriyeg : 
Melbourne soon after -t o'clock on the Saturday and it Was aft, 
this that the cyclone which swept Victoria over the week; 
was encountered. This entailed a twelve-hours’ fight, 
Sydney was reached at 8.30 a.m. on the Monday and it; 
said that this British Seven arrived in perfectly good conditiy 
and that a fan belt was the only replacement. The ayen» 
spirit consumption over the whole journey is stated to hay 
been forty miles a gallon, which in view of the fact that may 
miles were done through sand, which involved the use of tis 
low gears, is cloquent of high efficiency. 

* ® a 


) 


Another British car of the nominal 8 h.p. sports type y 
given an unusually severe climbing test by being driven up the 
well-known Porloeck hill, which has a gradient of 1 in 3 
hundred times in the day. To do ‘it in the fifteen hours 
which this trial was successfully completed meant hap 
driving both up and down the hill. It is estimated that th 
total height climbed amounted to about twenty-one time 
the height of Snowdon and was approximately equal to th 
climbing which the average motorist docs in the yea; 
running. 

* * * * 

The sportsman coupé type of body is having a vogue whid 
is exceptional in its rapidity, and I do not believe that it wi 
be long before it entirely replaces the two-seater and dick 
bedy, at any rate in Europe. Its advantages over the olde 
type of 2/3 seater body are considerable, notably the fa 
that all the passengers can be carried properly protected ani 
under the one roof, while a car with such a body still largely 
preserves the charm of a two-seater. Humbers have reeeatly 
brought out a new 16/50 h.p. 6-cylinder sports coupé, and ths 
model is priced at £515 or with a sliding roof £525. The bod 








FT 








is fabric covered. The Singer Junior can also now be obtain 
as a sportsman’s coupé and is listed at £175. There are tw 
bucket seats in front which are independently adjustabl 
and behind are the two occasional seats, one wide doorw 
on cither side giving access to the back. The body is in bla 
or in black and crimson fabric, and the wire wheels a ¥ 
crimson, while the interior has the same sort of finish. Cross y 
Motors announced a short time ago the addition of a Sports d 
man’s Coupé on the 15.7 h.p. 6-cylinder chassis at £525. Its ' 
stated that the demand has proved greater than was antr e 
pated, with the consequences that production has been 
than doubled and the price, including safety glass front scree 
reduced to £495. 
Your Mororinc Corresronvent. 
General Knowledge Questions 
Ovr weekly prize of one guinea for the best thirteen Questi 
submitted is awarded this week to M. E. Lupton, The Acact 
Roundhay, Leeds, for the following : = 
Questions on Some Sayings of Great Men. 5 my 


Whom Said and on What Occasion 


1. “ Paris is well worth a mass !”” 
2, “ What shall we do with this baubk 
3. “ They will never kill me to make you king.” 


#. “Ah! They are ringing the bells to-day, they will soot 
ringing their hands.” 

5. * My Lord, I am sure that I can save this country, andt 
nobody else ean.” 

6. ** By God, Mr. Chairman, at this moment I stand astons 
at my own moderation.” 

7. “De l'audace. encore de l'audace, te ujours «dk laudaet 
France est sauvée.” 

8. “ England has saved herself by her exertions, and wi 


hope save Europe by her example.” 

% “It all depends on that article wl 
not. 

10. * In matters of commerce The 
too little And asking too much.” ' 
1. “ Lealled in the New World to redress the balance of the 0h 
— the people, for the peop 


do the busines 


ther we 


fault of the Dutch Is gu 


I Government of the people, by 
13. ‘* The old Jew, that is the man.” 


Answers will be found on page 398. 
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‘CV eRiny chasm .. . Mosque and minaret. . . 
Tived at Ghostly ruins and teeming bazaars. . .« 
Vas afte Golden sands and glittering seguias 
e Princely palaces and mud cities... 
reek-en{ Sunset and the Muezzin. 
figh;, A magnificent tour in the Land of the 
d stork,the scarlet ibis and the golden date 
NG it 5 the land of blood red dawn, gorgeous 
ONditing sunset, and peerless translucent night. 4 
x 
averan i =I 
to ke ALGERIA — TUNISIA — MOROCCO e 
te . THE SAHARA } 
an 
€ of th Private Tours by Modele de Luxe six cylinder 4 and x 
ut S-seater landaule’s or limousines. Arrange the ts 
route and details yourself, but let us assist with ) 
E expert advice. . 
ts Y Tours for separate bookings by ten- seater landaulet 
tals Cae type cars running to scheduled itineraries. 270 to 
ype ¥ b> choose from. - 
n Up the a Forty-two of the famous“ Transatlantique ” hotels 
in 5 é. ¥ erected especially for these tours. A fleet of six- 
: A - wheeled ‘ Desert Cars” for the South. 
OUTS | Unparalleled service, comfort and courteous at- 
n ap tention in ths Company’s own Mail steamers, cars 
la / 
that the and hotels. Write for booklet, 
e time FRENCH IiNE 
1 to the Compagnie Générale 
» Year TRANSATLANTIQUE LTD 
“.) 20, Cockspur Street, London, S.W.1. 
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ustahk AVE AND FREE OF TAX 
loorwa EARN PAYMENT 
int NTEREST = — half-yearly—January and July list—by this 
in bla Society t 1 s who take up its Shares. Accounts may be opened 
cels ar with any 4. ti m 1/- to within £5,000 
'rossh ‘ALWAYS AVAILABLE 
ne AG AL of part or whole of an Inve stment at short notice. No 
Sports deprec n in value, and no Brokers’ fees or other expense incurred. 
. Itis FULLY SECURED 
. anti THE ASSETS OF THE SOCIETY are over £5,900,000 and the Reserves 
» GIR exceed £294,000. 
nm THUS ALL INVESTMENTS ARE ABSOLUTELY SECURE. 
i EST BOURNE PARK 
ENT. W 
nS 136 WESTOOURCS TERRACE, PADDINGTON, LONDON, W.2 
Trustees: Rev. 8. W. HuGnes, p.p., and Ernest W. Bearp, Esq. 
INVESTMENT PROSPECTUS sent free of charge. 
resti Re ances can be made through any branch of th e Midland, Barclays 
Lcack r Lloyds Ban 
_ Cc. JOHNSTON BURT, F.C. 1.8., F.L.A.A., Manager, 
‘ SS ee — 
oe 
\} 
SOOT D ° - 
and memory of one of the 
nd t l’s great women is being 
ePratrandnt. and perpetuated 
Ol : 
through the Josephine Butler 
7 Memorial Fund. You are 
earnestly asked to help, 
for n from, Tur Baroni Ravin 
ines 3 ; J b ne, ondon 
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; JOSEPHINE BUTLER 


- £40.000 APPEAL 
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CRUISES 


BY ss‘ARANDORA 
She List Word tr Ocean Teavel” 


TO NORWEGIAN FJORDS SPITZBERGEN 
NORTH CAPE, ETC. 
JUNE 15, JUNE 29, JULY 13,AUG.3, AUGI7 


From 20gns. for 13 days. 
TO MOROCCO, DALMATIA, CYPRUS 
MAJORCA.CRETE, ALGIERS, EGYPT 


THE HOLY LAND, ETC. 
SEPT.7, OCT.5, NOV. 2,NOV. 23, DEC.21 


From 42gns for 20 days 


BLUE STAR LINE 


3 Lower Regent St.London SW1 
or Principal Tourist 
Agents 
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Ww AKE EFI L D REC OMME NDATION SERIES No 4 Watch for your Car : 


CARS USE and py 
RECOMMEND 55 
exclusively 

WAKEFIELD 


“a4 boom XK, MOTOR COiL ~~ 
@Q een 


RILEY 'COVENTRy 


Foleehi) 





’ LIMITED, 


Oventry 


. ve Y ‘s Y) IKI 
GEAR-BOX Lt: Ale, 
Manacing Director 


Wakefield CASTROL 
XI 


AXLE 


Wakefield CASTROL 
D 


C. C. WAKEFIELD & CO., LTD. 


All-British re Wakefield House, Cheapside, LONDON, E.U.2 
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BRITANNIC © 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


(Established 1866.) 


CHIEF OFFICES: BROAD STREET CORNER, BIRMINGHAM. 
CHIEF LONDON OFFICES: 44 & 46 KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C. 2. 





Summary of the Directors’ Report for the Year 1928. 





Another Successful Year. 


TOTAL FUNDS amounted to £16,515,333, an increase of £1,467,260 over 1927. 
TOTAL INCOME (excluding the General Branch) amounted to £4,681,140, being an increase of £352,395 over the 
previous year. 


ORDINARY BRANCH.—Premium Income amounted to £993,740, an increase of £129,387 over the previous year, 
The number of policies issued during the year was 15,827, assuring £2,520,333 and producing a new Annual 
Premium Income of £125,039. 

INDUSTRIAL BRANCH.—Premium Income amounted to £2,853,396, an increase of £155,745 over the previous year, 


GENERAL BRANCH.—Premium Income amounted to £52,644, all of which was re-insured. 
TOTAL CLAIMS PAID during the year in the Life Branches amounted to £1,574,570. 
Ordinary Branch Policies in the Immediate Profit Class will again receive a Reversionary Bonus at the 


rate of £2 2s. Od. per £100 assured. 


The Company transacts all Classes of Life, Fire, Accident, Motor, Employers’ Liability and General 


Insurances. 
J. Murray Laine, F.LA., F.F.A,, , Jno. A. Jerrerson, F.LA, 
Secretary & Actuary. Chairman & General Manager, 
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REFUGE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED. 
Chief Office: Oxford Street, Manchester. 


(Incorporated in England 1864.) 





Summary of Directors’ Report for the year ended 31st December, 1928. 





Reversionary Bonus of £2 4s. Od. per cent. again declared on all Ordinary Branch 
participating Policies. 

Total Income for year £10,310,975, being an increase of £680,711 over the previous 
year. 

Total Assets at end of the year, £42,866,260, being an increase of £3,589,632 
during the year. 

Total Claims Paid in the year, £3,868,535. The Company has paid £56,977,564 
in claims since its establishment. 

The Total Assurances existing on December 31st, 1928, amounted to £60,501,567 
in the Ordinary Branch and £82,568,469 in the Industrial Branch. 


The Premium Income in the Ordinary Branch was £3,702,345, being an 
increase of £257,336 over the previous year; afd in the Industrial Branch it was 
£4,632,782, being an increase of £251,365. 


The Company transacts Life Assurance business of every description. 


J. WILCOCK HOLGATE, 


Chairman. | 
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Finance—Public and Private 


Fall in Investment Stocks 


irticle of three weeks ago on the Bank Rate 

ared in the columns of the Spectator, there has been 
oP imost continuous fall in high-class investment 
ov eurities. All markets have more or less been affected 
by the higher Bank Rate, but it is British Funds and 
kindred securities which have experienced the full force 
of the storm. Little more than two months of the present 
have passed but the following short table shows the 
t of the fall which has taken place in some of the 
ks from the highest points touched even 


GincE my ¢ 


year 
exten 
investment stoc 
during the present year. 


Highest Price on 
price 1929. March 6 Fall. 
Consols 2}°5 ee ee 564 54}xd. 23 
Consols 4% wn oe SS ¥; 84} 3H 
War Loan 5°, .. 103} 101} 9 
Funding 4°). - on 91} 88} 3} 
Conversion 33° . ow 80} 764 4 
Treasury Bonds +43‘ 100 973 2} 


These are heavy declines in securities where we are more 
accustomed to witness merely fractional changes, and 
because I think that the fall may have occasioned some 
concern in the minds of holders, it may be useful to say 
something further with regard to the precise influences 
responsible for this material shrinkage. 

Cause OF DEARER Money. 

I explained three weeks ago that the first and direct 
cause of the rise in the Bank Rate from 43 to 54 per cent. 
was the continued boom in Wall Street, which, by reason 
of its demands upon credit facilities—that is bankers’ 
loans—had brought about such a rise in money rates in 
New York as to attract from abroad, and 
further that this attraction of funds had caused a fall in 
the American exchange involving large gold shipments 
from London. I should like now, however, to go some- 
what more deeply into what is involved in the effect of 
American speculation upon the financial situation in this 


balances 


country. 

Previous to the War it was a common expression to 
deseribe London as the financial centre of the world. 
What was really meant by that expression? Perhaps 
the primary meaning was that this country, through 
London, was the World’s Banker. We were the chicf 
lenders to other countries. including the United States 
itself, which, although rich in natural resources, was not 
s0 rich as we were in liquid wealth and banking and credit 
facilities. It is true that as the world’s bankers we not 
infrequently over-lent, but when as a result the Foreign 
Exchanges went against us and we lost gold, our great 
excess of wealth over other countries enabled us quickly 
to regain control over the Foreign Exchanges by raising 
our Bank Rate. 

Errecr THE War. 

One of the greatest economic consequences of the War 
was the enormous advantage secured by the 
United States large ly in consequence of its three years 
of neutralitv. Indeed, the economic advantage might 
almost be described as a strangle-hold. In the first place, 
for three years America sold to belligerent countries in 
Europe a fabulous quantity of goods at fabulous War 
up an enormous balance of trade in 


i¢ second place, she got a good start 


econonit 


rices which piled 
ler favour. In tl] 
in capturing markets from other countries, and especially 
irom Great Britain. In the third place, by reason of 
the reform of her banking system just before the War, 
she made herself more or less independent of outside 
financial assistance even quite apart from the advantages 
secured by the War. In the fourth place, these great 
economic advantages resulted in an outpouring of gold 
from Europe into the United States which gave her far 
and away sreatest accumulations of gold which 
had ever been held by anv one country. In the fifth 
lace, she consolidated these advantages by placing the 
‘lligerent countries of Europe under tribute in the matter 
of interest payable annually on the loans raised by them 
during the War, Great Britain's tribute alone being 


the 


about £33,000,000 annually. In the sixth place, Great 

Britain, in addition to having to meet this great amount 

of annual debt payments, was compelled to sell during 

the War about £1,000 millions in American Railroad 

securities on which we no longer obtain interest. 
AMERICA AS LENDING CENTRE. 

It will readily be seen, therefore, that in many respects, 
and especially in two, namely, the preponderance of the 
trade balance and the gold accumulations, New York 
and London exchanged places in the matter of the power 
to pose as the world’s banker. Moreover, as regards the 
trade balance problem, the position has been sorely 
aggravated in the years following the War by the refusal 
of this country to recognize the need for economy in our 
imports and the stimulation of our exports through 
cheapened and enlarged production, attention having, 
as a matter of fact, been chiefly concentrated upon keeping 
up the standard of better living and even of greater 
leisure. There have been no more prosperous industries 
in this country during recent years than those which have 
ministered either to the luxury or amusement demands 
on the part of the people. The picture, however, which 
I want to leave most vividly before the eyes of the reader 
is the manner in which the financial situation in Kurope, 
and especially in this country, is affected by New York 
being for the moment the chief lending centre, or, to use 
another expression, the World’s Banker. 

SPECULATION BEGINS. 

Up to about eighteen months ago New York was filling 
the réle fairly well. Eager to assume the position of 
the leading monetary centre, she recognized the advantage 
of fairly easy money rates and also the responsibilities 
in the matter of making loans abroad. Thus, for the 
eighteen months to about last July no small part of the 
steadiness of European exchanges was connected with 
the fact that American investors were lending freely 
abroad. For the first time, however, the War, 
America last year began then to relapse into her old pre- 
War position of being the world’s biggest speculator, a 
réle which does not accord well with that of the world’s 
banker. Needless to say, I am not now indulging in any 
invectives against speculation, whether in New York or 
in London. Even speculation has its uses. I am simply 
desiring to demonstrste the connexion between the 
speculation in Wall Street and the situation responsible 
for the present fall in investment stocks in this country. 


since 


With the growth of '>eculation in Wall Street to its 
present gigantic dimensions, two things happened. One 


was that America stopped lending abroad, concentrating 
her resources upon the local gamble in share values. The 
other was that so great was the demand for banking credit 
to run the Stock Exchange boom that money rates 
soared in New York to 8 and 9 per cent. or fully 3 per 
cent. above the official Federal Reserve Bank Rate in 
New York. To express the situation in another form, the 
United States, the world’s banker and the richest country 
in the world, has for the time being almost 

borrower, and were that position to be maintained for 
long the effect upon all the European Stock Markets 
must be serious and may yet oceasion a further rise in 


Bank Rates. 


become 


Kippy. 


. ° 
Financial Notes 
MonNEY AND MARKETS. 
1 WAVE dealt in a leading article elsewhere with the fall in 
high-class investment securities which has been the outstanding 
feature of the past week on the Stock Exchange. With a few 
exceptions, however, other markets have also been affected 
and Home railways in particular, have drooped in sympathy 
with the investment securities. On the whole, it is the 
speculative markets which have escaped most easily, possibly 
for the reason that they feel less the influence of rather dearei 
money rates, and oil shares improved on the rise in the price 
of petrol. Moreover, it is astonishing to note the continued 
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activity in new capital issues and, on the whole, the con- 
siderable measure of response still given by the public. 
Most of the issues have been of the semi-speculative class, but 
there have been two big brewery issues of debenture stocks 
giving a yield to the investor of just over 54 per cent., accom- 
panied by good security. 
x * * * 
L. M. & Ss. 

Last week I congratulated Sir Josiah Stamp, the chairman 
of the London Midland and Scottish Railway, upon the clear 
summary which was published with the ordinary report of 
the directors for the past year, inasmuch as it was a statement 
‘aleulated to give the stockholders the clearest possible 
insight into the position. The favourable impression produced 
by that statement was deepened by the able address delivered 
at the meeting by Sir Josiah, in which he brought out clearly 
the effective character of the great economies which had 
been effected during the year, economies, moreover, in- 
telligently conceived with the object of in no way impairing 
efliciency. All this, however, does not alter the fact that the 
L. M. & S., together with the other railways, were the victims 
of circumstances over which no board of directors can have 
control, namely, the generally depressed trade of the country ; 
and it is that fact which must naturally cause the utmost 
anxiety to railway stockholders, because there is a limit to 
economies ; and so strenuous has been the effort during the 
past vear that it is not improbable that the limit may have been 
pretty well reached, indeed, Sir Josiah Stamp pointed out that 
given an improvement in trade it is quite possible that there 
will be an automatic rise in certain forms of expenditure, 
owing to the likelihood of rising prices of commodities. On 
the other hand, Sir Josiah spoke hopefully as to the possibility 
of further economies, or increased revenue arising out of 
greater co-operation between the railways and road transport 
undertakings. A further point made by the chairman of the 
L.. M. & S. which railway stockholders should also note, is the 
fact that the net revenue for the year per cent. of total capital 
receipts was only 3.80 as compared with 4.75 under the 
standard revenue contemplated by the Railways Act of 1921. 
It was pointed out that the position fell to be reviewed by the 
Railway Rates Tribunal within the next few months. 

% % it % 


Brrexnnic ASSURANCE, 

Ti 
shows further progress, the total funds (exclusive of paid up 
capital) having increased by £1,420,000 to £16,212,000. A 
smail increase in the paid up capital, however, brings up the 
total funds to £16,515,333. The total income, excluding the 
General Branch, reached £4.681,110, being an inerease of 
352.395. In the Ordinary Branch the number of policies 
issued during the year was 15,827, producing a new annual 
premium income — after deducting reassurances — of £125,039, 
and single premiums of £79,736. The total premium income 
of £993,740 showed an increase of £129,387, while claims 
amounted to £158,666. In the Industrial Department there 
was an inerease in the premium income of £155,745. The 
total surplus in the Britannic Life Branches, after writing 
£100,000 off the cost of the British Legal acquisition, was 
£600,773, which has been allocated as to £182,667 to partici- 
pating Britannic policies in the Ordinary Branch to provide a 
reversionary bonus in the immediate profit class of £2 2s, per 
£100 sum insured, and to make adequate provision for policies 
in the accumulated profit class. A final dividend is to be 
distributed to ordinary shareholders for the year of 5s. per 
fully paid share and 2s. 6d. per partly paid share. The dividend 
on the fully paid is the same as for last year, but a year ago 
only ts. 8d. was distributed on the partly paid shares. 

% a % * 







SELPRIDGH MIBETING,. 

As with the railways, so with the big stores, prosperity is 
largely linked with the prosperity of the country as a whole, 
and in a very interesting speech delivered at the recent 
meeting of Selfridge and Company, Mr. Gordon Selfridge 
emphasized the enormous difference in the purchasing power 
of the community of London, to say nothing of the whole 
country, involved by the tiniest increase or diminution of 
income per head. Having regard to that fact graphically 
depicted by Mr. Selfridge, it is distinctly encouraging to learn 
that. in the case of the activities of the great Selfridge store, 
the second half of the year showed a marked recovery from 
ihe more diflicult task experienced during the first six months. 
Even in the first six months sales seem to have been fairly 
well maintained, but in the second half of the year there 
was, said Mr. Selfridge, a constant breaking of records in the 
matter of sales during successive months. 

ot a we os 
B.C. New Carrrat. 


The latest annual report of the British, Foreign and Colonial 


Corporation, of which Mr. IF. A. Szarvasy is chairman, shows 
a further expansion in general activity, and also in profits, 
The dividend is maintained at the rate of 10 per cent. per 
anunura, while a further £85,000 is placed to the general 
reserve, bringing it up to £885,000, or an amount equal to the 
entire issued capital. 


The past vear constituted a record in 


annual report of the Britannic Assurance Company , 


—— 
the profits earned, and the balance sheet is a good 
directors are now about to issue new capital to rth The 
460,000 shares of 5s. each at a premium of Is mink 
will be offered to shareholders in the proportion of th “ns 
shares for every ten existing ones. ” 

* * * * 
Scorvisu Wipows. 

The favourable impression produced by the 4; 
report, to which L[ referred fully in last week's Spectaten 
amply confirmed by the speech of the chairman, Lord Ki, _ 
at Tuesday's meeting of the Scottish Widows Fund and la 
Assurance Society. Among other things, Lord ‘k Li, 
stated that the present good rate of bonus, namely o 
cent. per annum compound, declared in respect of the ke 
quinquennium, was nearly 25 per cent. in excess of y, 
per-Wee rate. Moreover, it must be remembered tha bs 
onus has been possible even after reducing the vale 
rate of interest to 2} per cent. The rate of interest pe 
on the funds having further increased, there is also bp 
prospect of increasing margins of surplus over interest carnian 
At the conclusion of his speech, Lord Kinross paid a hip 
tribute to the Society's Actuary and Manager, Mr, ¢ ) 
Lidstone, in whom, he said, the Society ~ in its tine 
had no more loyal and devoted servant,” but who was - 
obliged, on grounds of health, to resign. Ife was glad to g 
they were not to lose him altogether as after a period of rs 
Mr. Lidstone would join the Board as an ordinary Diet 

* * * % 


Reruce ASSURANCE, 

\ vear ago the Refuge Assurance Co. published a repr 
showing some record figures as regards assets and premiu 
income, but inthe Report which was presented at last Mondy 
meeting of the company, the chairman, Mr. J. Wild 
Holgate, had an even greater story of progress to rely 
In the previous year there had been the record growth 
assets of £5,300,000, but last vear it was £3.590.000, raising 
total assets to £42,866,000. The premium income also show 
an inerease of £508,700 at £8,335,127 and the 
income from all sourees was £10,310,975. 9 The 
totalled £3,868,555, and Investment Reserve Funds row 
£200,000, now amounting to £1.100,000. Thi 
under new policies in the Ordinary Branch amounted fort] 


C hey 


agerega 


Vear’s clains 


SUNS Aassup 





vear to £6,377, 42 and the previous year’s bonus of £2 4,1 
cent. was muintained. At the end of his speech the chain 
referred to the remarkable growth of the company’s busi 
in what has now come to be known as the post-War perio 
Fifteen years ago the total income was £3,7-11,599 as compan 
with the present figure of £10,510,975, while the assets hu 
increased from £10,000,060 to £42.600.000 and the cla 
paid last year amounted to £3,869.000 compared with 
21,171,000 fifteen vears ago, 
* * * ” 
UNDERGROUND Rainway PRrocress 
The story of suceess unfolded at the recent ne 
the Underground group of railways, headed by the Metropolita 
District, made it the more regrettable that illness should ha 
prevented Lord Ashfield from being able to deliver. in pers 
the speech which he had prepared. For years past the speeches 
of the chairman of this gretip have plainly indicated t 
continuous attention given by the directors to the probl 
of making adequate provision for the passenger transpor 
requirements of London and, at the same time, of obtainig 
some return for the shareholders. For shareholders who ha 
embarked large sums have for many years been obliged | 
wait for any kind of return upon their capital, but it see 
now to be a case of patience on their part and perseverl 
and effort on the part of the directors having brought go 
good results, net revenue having shown a substantial! increas 
co * da * 


' 
etn 


AvRICAN AND EASTERN. 
Quite an interesting feature of the pasi week's marie 
has been the further rise in the shares of African and Eastet 
Corporation. Only a few months ago the Ordinary 
were down to about 10s., having fallen last vear to that i 
from 27s. 6d. The recovery commenced with the annoul 
ment towards the end of last vear of the appointment to 
chairmanship of Sir Robert Waley Cohen. and now during 
past week has come the announcement of provisional army 
ments having been made for the amalgamation of the Aft 
and Eastern Corporation with the Niger Company, ! 
latter concern, of course, being completely controlled thret 
capital ownership by Levee Brothers. The fusion is apparel! 
to take the shape of the formation of a new company, in whi 
African and Eastern Corporation and Niger shareholders # 
to have holdings on a basis which has yet to be annoul 
The chairman is to be Sir Robert Watev Cohen. 


share 


+} 
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edition of The Sto 


NSADBI WOKK 

The 192% t Exchange Of 
which is issued by the Stock Exchange—will be publishe 
March 25th. The 1927 and 1928 editions (the latter of which ¥* 
considerably larger than any previous issue} were soon exhaust’ 
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—_ COMPANY MEETING. 


LONDON MIDLAND AND SCOTTISH 


RAILWAY 





YEAR OF EXTREME DIFFICULTY—CAUSES OF DECLINE IN TRAFFIC 





SIR JOSIAH STAMP’S REVIEW 


Tur sixth annual general meeting of the London Midland and 
Scottish Railway Company was held on Friday, March Ist, at 
Fuston Station, London, N.W. Sir Josiah Charies Stamp, G.B.E. 
(chairman of the company), presided. : , 

The Secretary (Mr. Owen Glynne Roberts) having read the notice 
convening the me ting, ; : ; ; 
Tho Chairman, who was received with applause, said: Ladies 
and gentlemen,—We have, this year, issued a condensed statement 
of the financial results and only those asking for tho full accounts, 
either before or at this meeting, have been supplied with copies. 
The printing and distribution of the full accounts involve 
considerable expense, and it is found that the short summary has 
eral body of stockholders who are interested 


met the wishes of the 
ar’s working, though, of course, each is 


in the broad results of th 


entitled to the full statements on request. 
Resutts oF THE YEAR’S WorxkinNG. Rattway ReEcerets. 
Tho losses in traffic receipts for the year were extremely severe, 
and were, sho tly 
Per cont. 
Passenger tratlic .. os oe aa £696,000 or 2-3 
Freight traf! 
Merchandise, Class 7, and upwards 1,394,000 ,, 5-9 
Merchandise, Classes 1 to 6 a 585,000 ,, 8-1 
(Approx iately tho old ther 
minerals ’’ section. ) 
Coal, coke, & ns se as oe 1,325,000 ,, 8-9 
Live stock — en ce ee 7,000 ,, 0-8 





.. £4,007,000 ,, 5-2 
ror traffic are three-fold : 


Total 


The reasons for tl lec] inp 
(1) Industrial depression, 
(2) Road competi n, and 
(3) Reduced fi to raffie against further losses to 
the roads. 
On long-dist » traf vo have had increased receipts and the 
analyses of our earnings show that the losses are mainly in the areas 
suffering from trade depre yn, though theré have been very heavy 


losses to tho roads in certain areas. For example, passenger 
receipts are greator between London and such towns as Birmingham, 
Belfast, Leicester, Nottin im, Manchester, Glasgow and Edinburgh 
in each case, but the receipts from the industrial towns to Blackpool 


sult. 

© loss of froiglit train revenue are, shortly, bad 
with the emphasis on the former, but 
mothod of charging in operation from 
which rates are calculated on the throughout 


show the oppos te re 

The reasons for t] 
trade and road coinpetition 
one other factor is tho new 
January Ist, under 
mileage as if the milea were con 








leay nuous on one railway, and for 
this purpose the shorte:t working distance is assumed to be the 
route used. Thi tatu v requirement has resulted in reduced 
rates in many cas¢ While it is difficult to isolate this factor, it is 


thought that it represents about from 1 to 2 per cent. of the freight 
as a whole, and probably amounts to £500,000, equal to 
one-half of 1 per cent. on our Ordinary stock. In this rospect, 
therefore, it is not so much a loss of re ‘eipts or traffic as a reduced 
rate of charging by which the community benefit. 

The coal traffic was particularly bad, and, ignoring the year 1926, 
realized £700,000 | than tho previous worst year since amalga- 
mation—1925. The very serious decline was checked about the 
end of August, and in the current year the receipts are better than 
in the corresponding period of 1928, but the improvement has so 
a partially 1nade good the loss in that year as compared with 
927, 


receipts 





Ramway ExpPeENDITURE. 
You will have n from the summary accompanying tho report 
rv the savings amount to £2,51 1,517, and I would like to repeat 
them here :— 


1928, 1927. Decrease. 
£ £ £ 


Mai tenance of 


Way and 
works 7,945,081 183,531 


7,761,550 


Maintenance of rolling stock 10,052,896 10,704,888 651,992 
Locomotive running expenses 14,219,642 15,283,707 1,064,065 
Traftic expenses 21,302,840 21,685.619 382,779 
General charges .. 2,126,328 —.2,130,569 4,241 
Rates . 2,343,295 2,555,306 212,011 


Misccllancou 1,138,886 1,151,784 


£58,945,437 £61,456,954 £2,511,517 
: ; f £2.500,000 does not include the railway working 
a of the £418,500 gained by the deduction of 2} por cent. from 
“— le3, Wages and fees since August last. 
Arising out of the expenditure savings which I have quoted, there 





This decrease of 


XUM 








are a few matters of ccneral interest hl ud lil to refer 
Of course, when we have a decreased 6 expect to spend k 
money, but only about 40 per cent, 7 varies with the 
traffic, and the utmost we can expect on the lower mileag: m 
would bo less than £1,000,000. 

The further reduction in expenditure is explained by lower pri 


of materials and by actual economies in working, which are tho 





fruition of the effects of amalgamation and the special efforts 
which have been made by the officers to consolidate the und 
taking—for instance, closing one workshop to co: trate in anot 
gave a net saving of £30,000 per annum, and the rearrangement of 
another £90,000 per annum. ‘The striking increaso in | 
availability of locomotives is seen from the fis reulated dl 


tho rolling-stock position is better than at any previous date 
as regards quantity, quality ! 
reduction in the cost of permanent way and locomotive and « 


and efficiency. Phere is a marked 









and wagon work. There are many ril ictors, including 
reduced price levels, but the multitude of these t savings plays a 
material part and the reduction of annual railwa ponditure « hil 
line, compared with the year prior to amalgamation, is ovet 
£8,000,000. 

ECONOMIES OF AMALGAMATIO? 

You will now have some measure of the : rv to a question 
that is often put in a derisory way—‘* What are the economies ot 
amalgamation ? ’ You are equally entitled to k, “ What has 
become of them?” ‘The answer is, “ They have been offset by 
reduced rates and charges and by a loss of traffic partly due to tl 
effects of road competition, but largely to tho effects of dep: on 
in the iron and steel and other heavy industries.” 

It may be asked whether the savin eff i have bro 
expenditure down to a level which may be regarded as 
standard, and to that, while the answer is bi ily Yes,” tl 
a fow qualifications. Ths most obvious of t! is that of price 
levels, and it is hardly probable that with a revival of trade-} ; 
will not rise. With an increase of traffic that portion of the 
expenditure which varies with the volume will also increase, though, 
as [ have explained, that is the lesser part of railway outlay. 


roduction in 


salaries and 


Tho net effect of the loss of trafiic reecipts and the 
working expenses before reckoning the 24 pei 
wari 3 deduction of £418,500 is a reduction in the 
or 36 per cent. of the gross loss. 
NET REVENUE. 
The total net revenue amounts to .. 7 ; £16,271,090 
and in the circumstances the decrease compared with 
1927 of 
is not discouraging. 
It falls short of the standard contemplated by the 
Railways Act, 1921, by... hi ‘a 
tho present figure of standard revenue being. . 
The position falls to be reviewed by the Railway 
in the next couple of months. 
The actual results of the year and those contempiated by the Act 
of 1921 may be summarised thus : 


£1,040,000 


£4,056,000 
£20,327,000 
tates Tribunal 


1928 
Net Standard 
Revenue. Revenue. 
Per cent. of total capital receipts 3.80 2° 4.75 
Per cent. of Ordinary capital after meet 
ing all pre-Ordinary interest and 
dividends 3.61 sa 7.87 


You will see, therefore, that a reduction of the net revenue below 
the standard by about 20 per cent. re duces by over 50 per cent. the 
Ordinary stockholders’ proportion of the standard revenue. (Hear, 
hear.) 

There has been a revival of the request for the 
revenue figures at monthly periods. 

While this further representation has been given full consideration 
it serves to confirm the opinion of your Board that, taking a wide 
view of the general interest, the advantages of that course are largely 
illusory and counter-balanced by the serious difficulties and certainty 
of misunderstanding involved. 

The publication of gross figures has always heen 
of national statistics giving general information 
trade. ‘They were never intended to be the organ oi the day-to-day 
market valuation of railway stocks, and I know of no pra:tical 
method which would serve that purpose satisfactori 

FRUITION OF IMPROVED Meruos 


publication of net 


aluable branch 
3 to the course of 


Turning now from the accounts of the past Ef should ! ’ 
speak upon a few general topics, the fi bei fruition of 
improved methods. These relate to the quar ad maimter 
of plant, widening of tracks, working ot te) ls, shuntis ried 
marshalling of trains, to which special atte r | been « l. 
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The “ Royal Scot ” type of locomotive has been so successful that 
experiments with higher boiler pressure will be undertaken this 
year, and for this purpose the company are having built in this 
country a locomotive on the Schmidt-Henschel principle, using steam 
at 850 Ibs pressure. This system has been very fully tried out abroad, 
and it is hoped that the tests under L.M.S. conditions will give 
valuable information. A number of ‘ Sentinel Cammell” steam 
coaches, which are employed chiefly on certain Scottish branches and 
local services, will, it is hoped, prove useful and economical; the 
results are being carefully watched. 

In view of the improvements made in internal combustion engines 
using heavy oil, experiments are being made on a section of the line 
with a short train driven by a “ Beardmore Diesel” engine with 
electrical transmission. The preliminary results are promising. We 
have also been experimenting in a number of other directions—for 
example, the ‘“‘ Ljungstrom ”’ and the “Garratt” types of loco- 
motive—and the whole of the arrangements for scientific research 
and experimentation in all directions are undergoing complete 
overhaul. 

The use of containers for merchandise traffic is proving of great 
advantage in giving a door to door service with the minimum of 
handling. In December, 1927—the first month after the acknow- 
ledged establishment of the container—1,168 container loads were 
despatched from our stations ; for December, 1928, this had grown 
to 2,273 loads, the revenue therefrom having increased four and 
a-half times to upwards of £10,000. Even yet, we are scarcely 
beyond the initial stages of this development, which is opening up 
several new phases, such as the minimization of breakages hitherto 
common with brittle goods by railway, and the year 1929 promises 
greater progress. On the completion of further orders placed, our 
total stock of containers will be over 1,300. 

There have also .been extensions of the railhead distribution 
system, while comprehensive schemes for linking up by road outlying 
districts with railway centres are being introduced. 

ADMINISTRATION, 

We much regret the death of Mr. R. M. Wilson, who was a member 
of our Scottish committee since the amalgamation, and was formerly 
a member of the Highland Railway Board. It has not been con- 
sidered necessary to fill the vacancy. Mr. 8. H. Hunt, vice- 
president, retired at the end of 1928 after valuable services with the 
former London and North-Western Railway Company and the 
amalgamated company extending over forty-six years. Mr. F. G. 
Evans, formerly the secretary has been appointed to succeed Mr. | 
Hunt as vice-president, and Mr. O. Glynne Roberts has succeeded 
Mr. Evans as secretary. 

DERATING. 

The Government, as part of their Local Government Reform 
proposals now before Parliament, have formulated a scheme under 
which, from October Ist next, there will be a remission of 100 per 
cent. of local rates paid by agriculture and 75 per cent. of local 
rates paid in respect of factories, workshops, coal mines, &c., rail- 
ways, canals and docks. The railway undertakings thus partially 
derated are required to set apart the whole of this reduction in local 
rates for the payment of rebates to certain specified traftics, and 
from December Ist, 1928, these rebates have been anticipated by 
payments out of moneys voted by Parliament. 

The experiment is one which will be watched with close interest, 
and if it succeeds in permanently stimulating the industries con- 
cerned it is bound to assist railway revenues. Only in that indirect 
way, however, will the railways be affected, as no portion of the 
reduction in local rates will accrue to them in relief of their expendi- 
ture. 

Srare ov TRADE. 

In the directors’ report for 1927 it was thought desirable to point 
out that there were no strong indications that the heavy trades 
were improving materially. The course of trade in 1928 was, in 
fact, even worse than appeared probable a year ago, and particularly 
from March to August the freight traffic receipts were extremely 
bad. Since August there has been, not an increase, but a progressive 
reduction in the rate of decrease, and it is hoped that this tendency 
will continue. It is most marked in the raw materials traftic, which 
would first reflect improved trade, and if the next few months 
continue to show increased minerals traffic, we can count on having 
passed the worst period. 

,0AD COMPETITION. 

To some extent, the loss is attributable, directly or indirectly, to 
the extension of road competition. While there are obvious diffi- 
culties in examining the several hundred million transactions of the 
company in one year and deciding the relative effect upon them of the 
competing roadways and of the state of trade, it is clear that the loss 
owing to the former cause is important. 

We often make it clear that our objection is to the levy upon the 
general body of rate and taxpayers in aid of one form of commercial 
transport—(hear, hear)—but our opponents distort the objection 
by narrowing it down to the amount of local rates paid by the rail- 
ways for current highway expenditure—roughly, ‘a mere 
£1,600,000” to them. If the Government started a newspaper 
and ge it assistance from public funds, other privately-owned 
newspapers would, obviously, have a grievance, but their owners 
would hardly agree to measure their disability by the proportion of 
the subsidy paid out of their pocke or be reassured by a grudging 
evsent that they also could buy copies of the State-backed paper. 


THE 








Rairway Casr. 


The railway case so often stated is :— 

(1) Motor traftie dees not bear its economic costs. (Hear, hear.) 

(2) Commercial motor traffic does not bear its fair share of the 
charges paid by motor users and is, therefore, doubly subsidized. 
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(3) The publie generally bear the subsidy, thouc} 
may assist, and the railway companies’ share a 
is a less important point. 

The attention of the stockholders is again 
disability, which the new road powers have onl) partially pe 
because its national importance is often overlooked, and rn 
directors will continue to urge their views upon t » Gee | While thy 
is a matter in which the stockholders can aid iy ppc 
treatment. 

The position of road competition in this country 


zh the Privat, 
in that public }y 


directed to , 


j 





SCCUring CQuita 


agi : IS not w 
though it is, perhaps, more aggravated than in those Eup.’ 
countries where the State concern with railways is not rae 

ot mere 


regulate them. The United States position is more comy 

, : ; m 
and there, with immense national prosperity, the ° 
suffering severely from the same cause. In 


arg 
TallWaye o 
‘) a 
1928 th “1r 


. . JASSEN on, 
traffic was the lowest for twenty years, and it has fallen by “ 4h 
since the peak vear 1920, a loss worse than ours in propor 
Dino P r , nee 
Passengers can now travel from New York to San Franci 


omnibus, there being two services starting from each end 
(Laughter.). But, as in this country, the real : 
distance traflic, though in regard to goods traffic th prosperit 
trade with the high proportion of long hauls in the United 9 
has obscured the loss in the total figures. It is, however. ; 
clear in practice, since, for example, virtually the whole of 
freight trattic prev iously carried between New York and Phila sh 
is now on the road. To regain this traffic the American pat, 
are now adopting collection and delivery methods similar to 

in operation here. In other respects the American problem j 

to ours, and one question already receiving attention js to 

extent the railway companies can abandon unprofitable 


la 
1OS: is in 3 





and transfer the traffic to the roadways. 
Roap Powers. 
As you know, our application for road powers last year met 


a better fate than that of the old London and North-Western 
Midland Companies in 1922, but we had to meet strenuous opposit 


a 


during the passage of our Bill, the struggle before the § 
Committee lasting no less than thirty-seven days It hecame 


in the autumn, and we immediately attacked the question ast 
best way in which we could use our new powers. 
Investigations confirmed the view that it should be oy 
policy to co-operate with existing road-transport undertaking 
the greatest possible extent consistent with our own and the p 
interest, and our officers fully appreciate the nece 
every reasonable alternative putting 
involving heavy capital expenditure upon road transport equips 


ssity for exy 


before forward prop 





to compete with existing undertakings possibly h large j 
losses and with the inevitable result that the congestion upor 


roads would be intensified, the cost of upkeep of roads increased 
our contributions for such upkeep greater But your Boars 
determined that the company shall in one way or another shar 
the road business. (Applause.) 

As to the progress made, and dealing first with the passeng 
Active negotiations are proceeding with the road 
takings over the whole of our area, both municipal and independ 
arrangements have been made with certain ( 
negotiations with others are in various stages towards —we hop 
equally promising results. You will all see the 
cannot be more explicit on this point. (Hear, hear 

As to goods traffic, our first policy is to utilize to the f 
existing assets and convey goods by rail where this is possible 
convenient, but where the traffic can better be taken on the 
and the rail facilities are inadequate or inappr« 
develop that traffic on the road wherever it can yield us a pr 


transport 
rporations 


reason W 


pr ate, wel 


Tuirpd-cLass Steepinc Cars. 


Specially designed third-class carriages capable of being w 
either for day traffic or for sleeping purposes at night were introd 
in September. 

This new facility has been extensively used, and, al 
there is experience of summer traflic any expression of 0 


regarding its value must be provisional, the revenue earned | 
far well justified their introduction. 
WESTERN HIGHLANDS AND Istanps TRANSPORT SERVICES 


During the summer your directors had to deal with a situat 
some difficulty in the Western Highlands. The 
between the Government and the steamship company whiel 
years had carried on the mail and general services had broken d 
and a Select Committee of the House of Commons had 
unsuccessful in getting any substituted proposals until Coast L 
Ltd., stated that they would be willing to submit a scheme if' 
railways would participate. While in the ordinary 
commercial proposition, we should not have been attracted by 
prospects in this area, we felt that the presence of our term 
facilities upon the coast line gave us a position of some responsi) 
on grounds of public policy, and if our proprietors were reasona 
secured against actual loss, it was our duty to do all we could fr 
national point of view to prevent a serious situation arising int 
area. Accordingly we agreed to be interested equally with ( 
Lines, Ltd., in a new company which has taken over the fleet 
old company and entered into a contract with the Governt 
Under these arrangements with the Government we believe tha 
shall secure a return throughout the contract of 6 per nt. upor 
investment, any surplus above this being divided between 
company and the Covernment in relief of their payments. } 

At the same time, the arrangements have included an imme! 


arrangel 





yurse, 





reduction of rates in that area, and although we are not optims 


as to the extent to which such reduction will stimulate trait 


believe that everything reasonable that can be rt 
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jsolated parts of the kingdom oe red. The new company is LAW LAND 
st a statutory company, and Nas air powers w hich may in course | * 
of time be useful in the development of some of the services. | 
TILBt sND DUNKERQUE SERVICE. | Tue forty-sixth annual general meeting of the Law Land Co.; 
The great industrial North has long felt the need of an independent Ltd., was held on Wednesday at 30 Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C. 
tlet ‘to the Continent, and this was facilitated by the Nord | Colonel Sir r. Courtenay T. Warner, Bt., C.B. (the chairman) 
Railway of France ieans of an agreement with them and an | Said that for some years past each new report had shown results 
endent French shipping company for a service between | better than the last,and he thought they might now congratulate 
Se and Dunkergq si themselves on the company’s affairs being in a very sound end 
ger service in each directior was inaugurated in May, 1927, | prose rous condition. Their year's rent roll at £221,873 was about 
and this enables busin men ‘ both sides of the Channel to “poe in advance of that for the previous year an 1, after adding 
economize their time tr lling entirely out of business hours. £6,938 to the lease holds re demption account and in¢ luding the 
Taking into acce the time u ially required to develop a new } £11,633 brought forward from last year, they had an available 
service of this kin i, the results attained so far may be regarded as balance of £86,208 —an increase on the previous year of about 
satisfactory. It 1s resting to note that during the first seven £1,700. Out of that the interim dividend on the ordinary shares 
months of the operation of th rvice over 38,000 passengers wel and t 1e year's dividend on the preference shares had been paid 
carried, and that the corre spond ng period of last year ove: and £21,700 had been added to the reserve. On the last occasion 
60,000 passengers U i tl out rhe figures of parcels and mails they had put £28,400 to that account and paid a 4 per cent. bonus 
show an even more ratifying result. The general cargoes, too, | 2 preference shares. They now proposed to pay half the bonus 
with the Mid! nds, ha showed an upward trend. in cash cash which would otherwise h been transferred to 
The steamers bert! longside the trains on each side of the | resery They recommended now final dividend of 10 per cent. 
Channel, and in tl SOVE conditions prevailing this winter | 0? the ordinary capital, making 9 per cent. for the year, a cash 
the services have be maintained with the utmost regularity. bonus of 2 per cent. and a bonus in preference shares of two such 
The route is undoul l increasing in popularity, and we ar shares for every LOO ordinary share The 1 I i int would 
confidently look it be ri from this venture. | then stand at 53.000 and the leaseholds jemption account at 
£119,673 
DirFicutr YEAR ata Yi 2 ‘ ’ 
For some time past thev had been 1 ping a rat! rve amount 
Having revi ulient points on the accounts in your | of capital in more or Jess liquid form, That they had considered 
session and dealt is brief a manner as possible with conditions | advisable as they had been hoping to find a property which they 
affairs aflect ee lertaking, 1 ought to tell vou that | c¢ould acquire, and which would yield a r iable turn without 
looking at the yeur as a whole it has been one of extreme difficulty the risk of depreciation. They had owever, formed the opinion 
for vour officer tr first day of the vear was the Appointed that the inflated prices and high rental vhicl } ared to be 
Di ’ fixed by tne R rilwa Ra = lribunal, from which the asked throughout Le naon were ul At » be maintain cl even 
standard charg rel the relevanlL exce ptional rates san tioned with the hoped for improve ment in trade. S} reholders would, 
mder the provisions Ot the Railways Act, 192], were to operate therefore. he was sure, agree with the policy in employing their 
These charges were med a prod iw the standard revenue already surplus cash to the best advantage, whilst kee} it available in 
referred to, but, as events turned out, a more difficult year in which | the event of their being able to find a permanent veatment, of 
‘o realize that end it would be hard to imagine. the class which was in accordance ate traci 
The factors w! h have made tl task of securing the standard | The letting depa nt in charg f the assi wn manager, 
quite im} ble have already been mentioned—extra Mr. A. S. Ford. had had anothe el iecessful year, to which the 
ordinary trad depression with one resultant—an abnormal | gvctem of maintaining the building he highest state of efficiency 
unemployment 1 ire and the privileged competition which is had verv largel contributed. Mr. rd had renews 1 or effected 
maintained against us and our inability, Hy reason of our legislative | fresh tenancies yielding an annual income of £32,000, It had 
egulation, to combat it effectually. never been the policy to extract the last fart) in the of rent 
The weather d ng the holiday season was such that, had normal and they were now reaping the benefit of this since the ses mack 
circumstances ot ned. we shou d have had a very successful year | many years ago and now « xpiring were being renew i naadl thee Ted 
of passenger traffic, and yet it has been imp:.seible to secure anything | kept that invaluable asset, the goodwill of the tenants. 
further than the results placed before you. | The report and accounts were unanimously adopt I. 
On the other hand. the efforts of the officers and their staffs have ; 
been directed to obtaining the utmost revenue possible from old and | ——- ——— — - —— —— 
new sources Evervoie keenly alive to the necessity of adequately — . — x 
ger the travelling public and the trading community. Our SELFRIDGE & CO. 
organization has be consolidated, improvements have been | 
effected m roti tock equipme! and acco rwodation wr dex or |} : : 
vig geen pms go napintas epee may sopping MR. H. GORDON SELFRIDGE’S REVIEW. 
are now realizi the results for which expenditure was incurred, 
otherwise eo ‘ whiel ve PET ade ( ) oxssibly < 
he \* Ze hieved. craggy ee a alae ce ees reel Pri a at the ee aeereier and ( Ltd., held on 
prepal 1 fe ly dealing with a greater volume of busine \ Thursday, February 28th, 1929, at Company fol Oxford 
' = Street. W Mr. Cordon Selfridge (Chau ii moving the adoption 
D>, na SAFETY OF PASSENGERS. of the report, said: Another year has been spent by the men of 
Regretta ler in the closing months of 1928 and in tl busine of this country in climt out of tl pit of difficu.ties 
f neriod of the rent ve resulted in a loss of life which we | and distress into which th > Gre t War plunged us all. In this 
deplor i these ev call for my comment. 1 ean | effort we cannot discover the least cd 1 ment or faint-hearied- 
the } tors that tl provision of improved safety ness, but all recognize now that the : to e\ fairly normal 
apy our eonstant attention. and everv rea onable conditions 1s @ process requirimn much le er t than any of ul 
pportunity ken dopting the latest dé velopments where | Who, with the optimism of inex; ot and thei 
ter ¢ t the compa s officers thev are found to be after clap, had thought poss ble 
de ble in tl tere of safety on the railway ; a very large sum } To a great distributing busi lil this a vital fact is the 
has been exy ed during the past fifteen years with the aim of | buying strength of the members of tl publ If th erage 
oe t ng the safety of the line and to prevent | individual finds his or her income reduced, no n rin way, 
We a » not without anxiety to secur he has k to spen land his strength o abilitv to buy 1s, of course, 
t i acci d unfortunately occur their consequei accordingly veduced. For example here are living in the small 
be m radius of 25 miles of this room betw 4. 9000,000 and 10,000,000 
\ great ittention ] been directed to the gas lighting « people. If each of these finds | income diminished by so little, 
I rl pr will interested to learn that : even, as Id. a day, it means, to upplying « m of Lond 
built o1 rchased for many years back is electrically | commercial public, a decrease in the expenditure of £38,000 to 
and the ¢ nh is-light fittings has been « xpedited y £40,000 each day. We, here, ai ( ially di tisfie t with the 
ersion t trie hi of vehicles which still have a substantial | amount of our daily and annual retu for, with the great throng 
period ul nd by the extensive building of new carriages who make our store their daily or weel buyi rdquarters, Wo 
a vw I ntinued. At the present time Ie than | could—it the purchasing sirength otf t custo e equal to 
one-qu tock empl Lin the main-line services is fitted | their reasonable desires, or ¢ to tl pre-Vi bilitic easily 
with ga the bulk of gas-lighted stock is in use on local | double our returns. Bu I 1 some determined climbing 
Ser or ! for peak traflic or holiday periods. done by British commerce past 121 t d, as far 
| \ furthe Is « : s safety of passenger travel ha as our own figures are concerned ire comMy t the best wo 
mt taken | the « truction of vehicles in steel. When an | have ever shown. We are ce our full shar f mbir nd 
, Or t tion has been completed we shall hav in this competition for iner t ial returns, \ re inclined to 
ipward ‘ ( struct i wholly of steel for many years | feel that perhap more tha ld I uvily be « idered as ou 
ag we ha { y | underframes for carriage stock. | proportion is coming our wa | balances eet | been before 
in all ti unstances of this difficult year the net results, | you for some day {t tell id } ical erythi 
hoderat an, L think, be re varded as satisfac tory. there is to tell. 
Ladies and [now beg to mov That the report now | onc 42 
read, wit} . 4 of counts, be received and adopted.” [may sav of the year 1928 tl . hs 7" ox 
I shall ¢ Deputy-Chairman to second that resolution, and | difficult We seemed to trv as hara i ever, Du h i m 
. f } ‘ 

u [ sl : i tc Te comments which shascholion | everal divisions failed to increase I, « ‘ i ‘ ) 
may desire to ; | being equal, returns are vil il hi t ! I > 
Mr. E. B. Fielden, M.P. (Deputy-Chairman), seconded the | elanncictctnl aggro Maser Sygeh eter ag Saree ego sys 
lution, announcements, we continu | | \ i 

The resol rried unanimously. | highest records 
The di mi na were declared, } The 1 port was vi I sly l le 
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SOUTHERN RAILWAY COMPANY 


PROGRESS OF ELECTRIFICATION 





1} meeting of the Southern Railway Company was 
at the Cannon Strect Hotel, B.C. 

Everard Baring, C.V.O.. C.B.E. (the Chair- 
erried altogether 306,673,000 


Cae annual gener 

held on - ednesday 
Brig n. the Hon. 

man) anid that in the past year they 

passengers, there being an increase as cormpared with 1927 of nearly 

8,000,000 passenger journeys. In the electrified area passenger 

eased by no less than 6,000,000, vid their receipts by 











journeys in 














£213,000. Outside the electrified area, alihough they had an 
increase of nearly 2,000,000 passengers, their revenue decreased by 
about £200,000. A very large proportion of this lo was due to 
the competition of the private motor, and it was difficult: to know 











what they could do to recover this traffic. In » compete | 
with the motor coach and local omni aq ovtside the | 
electrified area they had, in common with the ot f vay com- 
par . heen eos velled to offer a large nunber ‘ , 
fociliti throughout the country. By th means 

creased the number of passengers cerried, but they | 

in avoiding a loss in revenue. Goods train receipts show: 


of a! yy cont 


They were doing 


better services 


{ 
. whereas the tonnage carried declines 
everything possible by wav of 
rd improved 


and their 


’ 
pie thods to recover 


eftorts had been 





rate, of this tri 








uy ~~ success Inthe tonnage of coal, coke 
was a decrease of 640,000 tous. and a deere | 
Mn). As the pe duetion of Kent val 1! sep | 
ficlis from which they as a railway got a much longe vi hi 
revenue on this account must be affected. Nevertheles hey must | 
look with favour upon the develop sent of Kent coal, as it would | 
But ly lead ia course of tine to the deve oy nt of oth inclustries, 

hich would be focussed on their oboe at by th e means they 





must in the long run benefit. 
The total result of the working of the railway and other 
while the total receipts had 
I reased by £763,000, thie 

an increase in net st 17.000. This result «had 
achieved partly as a result of the decreased price they had 
pay for coal: by a reduetion of £112,600 in rates and taxes ; by the 
arrived at with the Rathway Trades Unions im July last 
which a deduction of 24 per cent. had been made from all 
end wages, which accounted for about £108,000: and 

v by the considerable economics effected ta nears ery depart- 
ment, which they hoped would be of a permanent nature. They had 





ancillary 
he : 
fallen away by 


businesses was that, 
556.000, the expenditure hac des eiving 


been 
had to 


vipts of £24 





monet 











£2.144,000 available for dividend on the ordinary stocks, an increase 
of £20,000, and there would be an inereased carry torward of 
£30,000 after paving the same dividend on the Deferred stoek as 
was pautfor 1827, He was sanguine enough to believe that if trade 
recovered, and if they got their fair share of the traflic, they would 
vet corn the standard net revenue contemplated under the Act of 
121. ; 


teferring to the pronosed new Charing Cro- 


said ii no doubt the site on the riv 


Bridue, 


r hank suvee 


the Chairman 


t there wa sted for 





the station would provicle a fine frontage, with all the space required 
for sidings, offices, platforms, &c..andifit were part of a far-reaching 





echeome for the improvement of 
the shareholders would be justified in giving 
proposal, but that consent would only be asked for 
provided the conditions and undertakings they had det 


g 

The Bill giving the company powers to 
obtained the Royal Assent on August 
in conjunction with other railway 


London and of national advantage, 
their consent to the 
the directors 
nanded were 








services 
re now, 
active negotiation 


rate road 
. and they we 





ore da 
companies, in 


with a large nuraber of omnibus companies throughout the country. 
There was every reason for believing that those negotiations would 
pro ‘ satisfactorily and would prove to the advantage of the 


ct mipwaenyv. 

Having mentioned, with regard to goods trafic, that a scheme of 
rail-lead distribution and throughout the company’s 
is heing worked out, the Chairman seid that on Sunday last 
iugtrated the last Staye of the two extensive schemes of 
cation that had been taken in hand since the formation of | 
he Southern Railway in 1923. Altogether they or the constituent 
companies had spent upon electrification up to the end of last year 
£10,506,000, but only £6,000,000 of this had been charged to 
capita! They had electrified 270 route miles and 748 track miles, 


collection 








so that over 13 per cent. of their total track mileage had now been 
deali with, Obviously they must wait some time before they reaped 
the full benefit of these schemes, but he was able to say that. after 


» of the expenditure and bringing to 
md other costs involved, there was a 


allowi Lnicy inte ‘Tre 
debit the whok 


u ipon the whol 
of the running 








very considerable prem, which had gone a long way in belping the | 
company to pa the dividends on the def ed stock. 
ty clusion, the Chairman said that the directors hoped in the 


new itittuve t 
tion with ? 
in trade would 
pre perity. 


snake great progress with “ ir schemes o vo-opera- 
id , and _ trusted that an improvement 


Ways aad the country imereased 


crests 





oon bring the : 


‘The report was adopted eficr considerable discussion, and at a 
special meeting the s Parliamentary Bills, including one 
empowering the fo provide air transport services, were 








approved. 


‘it is our aim to keep as low as practicable. 





a. 
THE SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND AND 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETy 





Tue 115th Stated Annual Meeting of the Scottish Widow, k 
and Life Assurance Society was held in the Society's Office, k, ind 
burgh, on Tuesday, March 5th, 1929, the Rt. Hon. Lord K “A 
K.C. (Chairman of the Ordinary Court of Directors), presiding" 
The Chairman, in opening the proceedings, expressed his ~ 
wh ie h would be shared by all present—that the Pre sident, - ‘- 


Rosebery, was unable to be present and take the chair. 

The Secretary read the notice convening the meeting and 
minutes of the 114th Annual General Court, held on March |e 
1928, which were approved ; and the report and accounts Be 


taken as read. 

In moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 
referred with great to the death of Sir Hen 
the senior member of the Crdinary Court of D 
Hon. Lord Trayner, LL.D.. one of the Extraordinary Dipeeto. 
the Soviety. He also stated that the directors |} id « lected 8 
ordinary director the Marquess of Linlithgow, K.T., who has he 
49 ident since Be es, also tha: 


, 
the chairma 
Cook, Ws 


rectors, and 





regret 


Uy 


au extraordinary director and vice 
an extraordinary court of directors had appointed the Very Reyerey 
Sir George Adam Smith, Principal of Aberde niversity, who hs 
for many years been one of the becbconacs sth 
vice-president in place of Lord Linlithgow. 
Continuing, he said: We are glad to report that the new } 


> to be 


YUSINeS 


of 19258 consice rably exceeded that of 1927, which itseli showed 
large increase over that of the previous year, 1926. Ve granted 
last year new life assurances to the total amount of £3,362.000 

which £189,000 was reassured with other offices, leaving net ase 


ances of £3,173,000. The gross amount exceeded that of 1997 b 
£383,000, and the corresponding increase in the net amount afte 
deduction of reassurances was £509,000. The sinek premiums 
received amounted to £89,165, including those payable in respec 
of deferred annuities, and the new annual premiums to £119,194, 
Our revenue account shows a satisfactory increase in our premiur 
which exceeded 1}? millions sterling, and in our interes, 
income, both gross and net, and the gross rate of interest, 
on the entire funds, has increased by Is. Gd. per cent. 
last year to an unwelcome increase in surrenders. I am glad ty 
say to-day that not only has the increase cked, but we 
are able to point to a very considerable fall in this item, wi 


income, 
Tet koned 


I referred 
been cl 


This drop may, Of course, 
be partly accidental, but it is, I hope, at least partly 
measures which we have taken with the object of preventing w 
necessary surrenders. Our death claims must always show fluctua. 
tions from year to year, and last year there upward swing 
to £1,282,120, which is about £147,000 in excess of the previous 
year. But the claims were satisfactory in their incidence, and we 
within the amount provided for, so that favourable mortality again 
showed a considerable contribution to surplus. 

The total income of the year amounted to £3,130,5 
total outgoings to £2,414,863, showing an excess income amounting 
to £715,710, of which £712,648 falls into the Life Assurance Fu 
increasing it from £26,834,908 to £27,547,556 As we are pow 


due to special 





was an 


? ; 
3, and th 


thinking quinquennially, it may be of interest to state that dun 
the last five years the Funds have increased from about 24} millions 
to : millions, or by e*:out 13} per cent. The mode of invest 





sum is snuwn by the balance sheet. From this 4 


will see that, while we still hold a large arnount in | 
ment securities, we have made further 
reducing this itern as opportunity offers, and reinvesting in s 
ties of a wider range and yielding a higher rate of interest. 
effect of this process is to be seen in the increase of the overhead rat 
of interest to which I have already referred. While we are am 
satisfied as to the soundness of the 1 keep thes 
under constant review, it is our custom at each quinquennial invest 
gation to appoint a committee of Directors to overhaul the asset 


of this great 


vitish Gov 
h y 





progress in our po 


assets, and inde 








and report specially upon them to the memb« You will 
that the Committee's report is entirely satisfactory. and 
firmed by the auditor, who certifies, in the restrained lingua 
down by Act of Parliament, that the assets are in the aggreg 
fully of the value stated. The market values in fact show a 
siderable surplus over the balance sheet figures, and this sur 
forms an inner reserve which not only helps to keep up our rat 


inter’st—a very important factor in the working of our busines 
but also supplies a comfortable buffer against the possible deprecia 
tion of prices in the future. The members will appreciate t 
reserves not only make for financial strength, which 
first consideration, but also conserve our future profit- 
We have borne this in mind in valuing our liabilities as well as 
We have valued the liabilities on the s 





assets. ame basis as regat 


mortality tables as in 1923, and, as before, only the pure or 
whole of the loadin 


premiums have been taken into account, the 

being reserved as a provision for expenses, contingencies an’ 1 profits 

But on this occasion the net rate of interest 1 and anticipate 
: ' 


in the valuation is 2} per cent., as compared with 3 per cent 


aSsurri 





- . ; wr 
previous occasions, and by the adoption of the lower rate! 
reserves have been considerably strengthened. These strong 
reserves having been made, and our General Reset Fund 





£350,000 maintained im addition, there rr a surplus 


£3,034.247, which is the largest for any five years in th ; 
the Society. This surplus has enabled us to declare a bonus for t! 
past five years at the very high rate of £2 2s. per cent. per annul 
calculated—as you must not forget—not only on the sums assure 
but also on existing bonuses, so that the actual rate of bonis 4% 
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.koned on the original sums assured alone, ranges from 
£2. per cent. for recently effected policies up to about 5 per cent. 
um, or 25 per cent. for the quinquennium, on the oldest 
Per a his ponus will abserb the sum of £2,953,000, leaving an 
coivided balance of £81,247 to be carried forward. 
oe mete of bonus we have now declared is nearly 25 per cent. 
ts of the pre-War rate, and is even higher than the rate 
leclared five years ago, although on that occasion the 
provided out of a special source, and accordingly 
and frankly stated to be, at a special 
We, howeve - 
e not without hope that it might 
be possible at the next inve On el that is, the one just concluded 
to declare a bonus somewhat higher than the pre-War rate. and 
ou will admit that in this matter we have been better than our 
val. As the quinquennium wore on and we examined the results 
of each year, we * It justified in making gradual increases in the 
rate of Intermediate Bonus, which is allowed under our liberal 
yegulations not only in the case of claims but also in case of sur- 
rs of policies during Now that the resuits 
they must, L think, be as gratifying 


tion, if re 


jn exe 
which we ‘ 
bonus was part ly 7 
the rate Was then regarde d as, 
te, a repetition of which was not to be expected. 
as went on to say that we wer 


rend the quinguennium., 
of the full period are available, 


to our fellow-members as they are to the Directors themselves, 
for we are able to point to the strongest reserves, the largest quin 
quennial surplus, and the highest rate of compound bonus in our 
history. Bonuses depend upon surplus, and the surplus depends 
upon conditions current from time to time, so I shall not be so 
foolish as to indulge in prophecy. But having made the high 


reserves which are so necessary to support 
the rate we have declared for the past five years, high though it is, 
js one that we shall be able to in the future 
there should be som«e considerable in conditions, such as 
would affect all offices in common. We had no 
hesitation in fixing the same {2 2s, per cent. compound 
for the intermediate bonus to 
surrenders arising during the current year. 

It is a matter of great regret that our Manager and Actuary, 
Mr. Lidstone, whose ability and skill have contributed in . 
uccessful results of the quinquennium, is forced 
his position in the insurance 
and the Society in its time 


maintain unless 
change 
have, therefore, 
rate 
be etlowed in respect of claims and 


large 
measure to the s 
on grounds of health to resign his post ; 
world is one of outstanding eminence, 
has had no more and devoted servant. lL am glad to be 
able to inform you that we are not going to lose him altogether, 
and that, after a period of well-merited rest, he will join the Board 
We have appointed Mr. Sharp, our present 
Manager and Actuary. From our 


loyal 


asan ordinary director 
Secretarv, to sueceed him as 


knowledge and experience of Mr. Sharp's ability and capacity we 
are contident that he possesse the qualifications necessary for 
this reponsible post, and [ am sure you will be glad, as we are, that 
we have been able not only to make the principal appointment 


but also all the consequential ones from within our own service. 
(Applause. ) 

In conclusion, Lwill only repeat what we have said in our Report, 
that we can with complete confidenc ay to-day, as we said five 
years ago, that we believe the Society was never in a stronger 


position ol the bonus prospects more favourable. (Applause.) 


The teport ane \ecount having been unanimously adopted, 
the retiring Directors re-elected and the Auditor reappointed, the 
thanks of the mectinge were accorded to the Directors, Agents and 
Officials for their serviees during the past vear and the proceeding 
terminated with a cordial vote of thanks to the Chairman. 


£5,000 


proposer waits till age 50, 
year, 


at death can be pro- 
vided for £75 a year 
from age 30. If the 
it needs £157 10s. a 


Make the provision now, 


No office publishes lower premiums for such 
assurances than the 


Equitable Life 
Assurance Society 


(Founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


maniers No commission 





the maintenance of a | 
high and greatly increase d rate of bonus, we have every hope that 
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THE SCIENCE 


OF LIFE 


Anoriginal work whichsheds 
new light on problems of 
the utmost interest to every 
intelligent man and woman. 


By 


JULIAN HUXLEY 
H.G. WELLS & G. P. WELLS 


HIS original new work appeals 

EL first and foremost to readers of 
sound general education who wish 
to bring their minds up to date with 
current biological knowledge. It is lucid, 
persuasive, complete and exact, and fully 
and abundantly illustrated; everysection 
is alive with fresh and stimulating ideas. 
It is the joint work of three able and 
original men,of whom two are biological 
scholars and investigators, and the third, 
one of our most brilliant thinkers and 
writers. It tells all the main facts and 
all the newest concepts and discoveries 
about our bodiesand our minds in health 
and disease. It gives a fascinating survey 
of the whole realm of natural history. 
It relates the history and adventure of 
life in time. It sets before its readers 
with perfect fairness and clearness the 
essentials of the great controversies 
about Evolution and the present state 
of that discussion. It enters into the 
issues of what are called “supernormal” 
phenomena. It is in fact, an encyclo- 
pedia of biology and biological facts. 
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BUY PART 1 TO-DAY 1*/3* 


On Sale at all Neusagents and Pookstalls 
If you have any difficulty in obtaining a copy. send 1/6 to the 
Publishers. The Amalganiate i Press Ltd., The Fieetwa House, 
Farringdon Street. London, L.C. 4 Owing to copyright 
restrictions copies must not b nt to Canada or the United 


States of America. 
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THE LIGHTING SYSTEM 


ATOZ 


stands out as a proved success for over 3u years; thousands of fully 
satished clients testify to its merits. 
Economy and efficiency combined with simplicity are its great advan- 
tages. Its brilliant and diffusive quality make it an ideal illumimant 
for any home. 
Lighting Plant of all sizes from 6 lights pe eunetin’. and work 
carried out in 7 part of the country, fully guaranteed. 
Full Particulars and Estimates Free. 
THE ACETYLENE CORPORATION, LTD. 
49 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 1. 
























SOUTH AMERICA 





REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 

SOUTHAMPTON AND LIVERPOOL 

BY MAGNIFICENTLY APPOINTED 
LINERS. 

SHORT TOURS TO FRANCE, SPAIN, PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 

For Full Partcalare Apply 


THE ROYAL MAIL & PACIFIC LINES 


ATLANTIC UOUSK, MOORGATE, ECa & AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR STREST, 8s 
CORER, ATER STREET, LivsRroot. 
G400 4T SIRMINGHAM, MANCHESTER, CiasOOR ‘B BOUTHAMPTOR 
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THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835). 

Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2, 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2, 
Paid up Capital ene ons ane eco £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund £4,450,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprictors under the Charter £4,500,000 


Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
description is 
throughout Austraha and New Zealand. 


transacted through the numerous branches of the 


Bank 
Deposits for fixed periods received, 











In these Strenuous Days——— 


The RICHMOND HEAD REST (Pat.). 














HE last word in | PRICES (Post free U.K.) 

super comfort. Idea ~<a 
for REST and RE- | Velvet (Plain) - - 16s. 

‘ +a Velvet (Corded) - - 21s. 
CUPERATION, aving all “ fie 
fatiene and strain when Sik (Iland made) + 31s. fj 

vroeying by Motor, in Stock Colours: Beige, Navy, 
the Train, on Shipboard, Old Rose. 

. and whe sec the ’ ‘ 
iHoing"cnturee taerybrtet | (Corded also. in Sapphire 
period of leisure being and Grey + 
utilised to the full, From FEANS Ltd., 71 High Holborn, w.c.1 

—- 








INCREASE FERTILITY OF SOIL 


by using 


PEAT MOULD 


Specially prepared and free from roots, sticks 
and waste matter. 


3 TIMES MORE HUMUS—the essence of soil 
fertility—tthan farmyard manure. 


SIMPLY DIG INTO SOIL. 


5 cwts. 


ECLIPSE PEAT COMPANY, ASHCOTT, SOM. 


Est. 1869, _ | 


to 6-ton truck loads. | 


—— 





BOWES AND BOWss| 
CAMBRIDGE. 


CONCISE GUIDE TO THE TOWN AND UNIVERSITy 

OF CAMBRIDGE. 

Originally written by J. W. CLARK. Ninth Edition, entirely 
revised. Vp. XXVI and 192, te, 3d. net, 

STUDENTS’ LIFE AND WORK IN THE UNIVERSrty 

OF CAMBRIDGE. 

By PROF, KARL BRUEL. Third Edition, revised 
re-written. Crown 8vo. Wrappers. 

LAPSUS CALAMI AND OTHER VERSES | 
By J. K. STEPHEN. Collected Edition. With a Biographical 
Introduction and Portrait. New Pocket Issue Ss, net, 

BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ENGLISH L ANGU: AGE AND 

LITERATURE. 


Edited for the Modern Humanities Research As 
D, EVERETT and E. SEATON. 


Of all Booksellers. 


an 
d partly 
2s. net, 


sociation by 
Volume VIII (1927), . 
6s. Od. net, 


























BE THE WEATHER 
FOUL OR FAIR, 











the resources of the 


SHIPWRECKED MARINERS 


Society are daily called upon for help, not only to 
shipwrecked men, but to many widows and orphans 
of fishermen and ‘sailors, and to aged and distressed 
seafarers. Its funds are low. Will you help? 
Patron: H.M. THE KING. 
Bankers: Wicttams Deacon’s Bank, L1p, 
Secretary: G, E. MAUDE, Esq. 
CARLTON HOUSE, REGENT STREET, LONDON, S.W.1. 





























THE PRUDENTIAL 


IS THE 
LARGEST ASSURANCE 
— IN THE BRITISH 
AND TRANSACTS 
LIFE, FIRE, BURGLARY, MARINE 
end all other classes of General Insurance 


COMPANY 
EMPIRE — 











CHIEF OFFICE - HOLBORN BARS. LONDON, EG | 
FUNDS EXCEED - - - - £200,000,000 | 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED - - £280,000,000 | 











| When responding, 



























THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES and) 
“ARETHUSA.” TRAINING SHIP} 


exists to give poor hoys anc girls a chance in life 
and to help them to becon.: xood and useful men 
and women. 









domestic 













FUNDS URGENTLY | NEEDED 
Mercantile Marine and Regular Army. 
9,800 
girls have been trained for 
THE KING AND QUEEN, 
H.R.H. Princess Mary, Viscountess 
,uT. 
Tue Price or Wares, K.G., 
Deputy Chairman: Loxrp Daryncton. 
Secretary: F. Brian Petry, 


boys have joined tho Royal Navy, 
15,700 
boys have been assisted to emigrate or 
obtain civil employment. 
3,540 service. 
Patrons: Tuer Majesties 
Lascelles, 
Firctp-Marsuat H.R.H, Tue Duke or Conna 
President: I1.R.UL. 
Chairman and I reasurer: 
Francis H. Crayton, Esg, 
Chairman of “ Arethusa” Committee: 
fowson F. Devitt, Esg. 
164 SHAFTESBURY AV. LONDON. W.C. 2. 
please mention “The Spectator.’ 
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T the first sign of stuffiness, the first dry feeling 


at the back of the throat, put a drop of 
“Vapex " on your handkerchief. Breathe the vapoyr. 
Notice how it becomes stronger and stronger as 
you inhale. You feel it coursing through the air 
passages of the nose and throat, searching out the 
germs and depriving them of their power for mis- 
chief. Congestion is quickly broken up and the 
whole respiratory system stimulated. 

Of Chemists 2/- & 3/- per bottle 
THOMAS KERFOOT @ CO. LTD. Bardsley Vale, Lancs. 








All rare colours for 


Curtains and Carpets 


can be seen at 


STORY’S 


49-53 KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, W. 
Lid. 


Story & ( 





THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1880. Capital Authorised and Issued, 
12,000,000; Paid-up Capital, £4,000,000, Reserve Fund, £4,850,000 
(together, £8,850,000); Reserve Liability of Proprietors, £8,000,000, 
DRAFTS are GR: ANTED on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and Dominion of New Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES 
ate also made. BILLS are purchase 1 or sent for collection. DEPOSITS 
are received for fixed periods on terms which may be ascertained on 
application. 

HEAD OFFICE: 


———— 


Regd. DYMUTH Trade Mark) 


THE CERTAIN MOTH KILLER 


OBTAINABLE from a/i CHEMISTS and HOUSEHOLD FURNISHERS 


1837. Incorporated 


71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. 














. NEITHER DO I CONDEMN THEE, 
GO AND SIN NO MORE,” 


mm taken in adulic 
of poor unfortunate women 
Seciety because they were 


NOW MORE THAN EVER 


or the ousands 
mi Ostracise d fron 


To-day 
who are c 
“taken in ac 





there is a pressing need for greater general interest from Christian 
People, because the work seems at times insurmountably overwhelming. 

Dear Reader, can you find it in your heart to say to these poor, 
untortinaie women, 


“NEITHER DO | CONDEMN THEE’ 


1 b 











and rayers, and xifts of money to CANON W. C._ E. 
— hol. T, Church Penitentiary Association, Church House, West- 
minster, W 1, make it possible for these people to 

‘**GO AND SIN NO MORE.” 








MODERN FIRST EDITIONS 


at the fine 


first editions: 


We are prepared to buy, copies 


of the follow Ing. 


prices indicated, 


Hardy, Tess of the D’Urbervilles, £25; The Dynasts, £14; 
Tomlinson, Sea and Jungle, £14; Galsworthy, Man of 
Property, £25; Douglas, South Wind, £10; McFee, Letters 
of an Ocean Tramp, £6; Butler, Way of all Flesh, £12; 
Bennett, Old Wives’ Tale, £15; Kipling, First and Second 
Jungle Book, £25; Barrie, Little Minister, £25. We offer 


very high prices for any books by G alsworthy published under 


the name Sinjohn, and his Forsyte Saga, large or small paper 
editions. , 

Please offer us all first editions of Shaw, Galsworthy, 
Kipling, Hardy, Douglas, De La Mare, Conrad, Barrie, 
McFee, Wilde, Hudson, Montague, Sassoon, Herman Melville. 
A, E. Housman, Beerboh n, Lawrence, and James Stephens. 


DAVIS 


30 MUSEUM 


& 


STREET, 


ORIOLI 


LONDON, W.C. I. 











ON THE EDGE OF 
DIPLOMACY 


by J. D. GREGORY, C.B., C.M.G. 


(Late Assistant Under-Secretary of State of the Foreign Office) 
Profusely Illusirated, 21s. net 
A highly important and revealing volume in which a diplomat, 
who has made his mark en politics, discusses grave issues of the 
day in the light of an unrivalled experience. But the humorous 
aspects of modern diplomatic existence are not forgotten, and a 
description of the Present Foreign Office is given. 








Ready Sho ily 


LIFE’S EBB AND FLOW 


Being the Memoirs and Reminiscences of 

FRANCES, COUNTESS OF WARWICK 
In one large handsome volume, with numerous illustrations, 24s. net 

“T am descended on one side from Nell Gwynn; the other from 
Oliver Cromwell. The Nell in me is all discretion, the Noll would 
fain be heard.” Thus characteristically Frances, Countess of 
Warwick, whose world-famed beauty is only matched by her charm, 
courage and brains, opens her long-expected book of reminiscences 
and reflections. ‘These memoirs portray intimately and vividly 
eminent personages of three reigns; in some parts they reveal, in 
others they throw a new and almost blinding light on social -and 
political events; events in which she took an active part and of 
which she has inside information possessed by no other living man 
or woran. 





HUTCHINSON 


’ Co. (Publishers), Ltd., Paternoster Row, E.C. 4 
Also P wok the rs of ik yng eget Ss + aoa 
1 WOMA y ch, monthly. 
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WHAT SHALL WE DO 
WITH OUR CHILDREN 


Sin CHARLES 
WAKEFIELD 


ANSWERS THIS 
QUESTION IN HIS 
VALUABLE BOOK 


ON LEAVING 
SCHOOL 


& THE CHOICE 
OF A CAREER 


TH EDITION 3/6 NET 
HODDER & STOUGHTON 
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LIBERTY 
CRETONNES 
NEW COLOURS AND NEW DESIGNS 
PATTERN BOOKS 
POST FREE. 


From 2,6 a yard. LIBERTY & CO. LTD., LONDON, W. 1. 
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and 10% for 52. 





CALL TO THE NATIONS.—You must read“ The 
i ” for a healthy, peaceful, progressive 
and spiritual Humanity. id, ls. 6d. 5S 
Press, 77 Blenheim Crescent, Kensington, London, W. 11 





USTRIAN Thinker seeks English Letter Exchange. 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 
} Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 
Instructions shoui? reach the SPECTATOR Office, 
with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 


TNIVERSITY OF LONDON,— The University will 
shortly proceed to award two University Post- 
graduate Travelling Studentships, each of the value of 


and two post-graduate Studentships 
of £150. The Studentships are open to both 
Internal and External graduates of the University 
Applications (on a prescribed form) must reach the 
Principal Officer, University of London, South Kensing- 
ton, S.W. 7 (from whom further particulars can be 
obtained) not later than May Ist, 1929 


£275 for one 
of the value 


year 





TNIVERSITY OF LONDON.--The Senate invite 
applications for the University Chair of Imperial 
Economie Relations tenable at the London School of 
Economics. Salary £1,000 a year. Applications (12 copies) 
must be received not later than first post on April 30th, 
1929, by the Academic Registrar, University of London, 
South Kensington, 8.W.7, from whom further particulars 





PGE L 1" S GR AMMAR sc HOOL, 


Mastership of the above Schoo!. 
will be vacant in September. 

Candidates must be Graduates of some 
the United Kingdom. 

— £600 per annum with : mual increments of 
5 i 5 per annum, higher 
commen ing salary for e endbinies with previous experi 
ence of Heads of Secondary Schools, with House adapted 
y letter to the under- 
Candidates are requested to send in their 
applications with coplc i 
i * Heal Mastership "’ on 


any body wil be Pe as a — 








Wanted in September for Girls’ 





person appointed must be 


ood academical quatifications, and have had experience 


educational coutre of a superior type is being developed. 
addition to fall board and residence 


and likely candidates will be 





yood Honours Degree of a British University in Mathe- 


full particulars of the ; 


splat ions should be s 


The Governors Invite applications for the post of 
HEAD MASTER of the above-named School. j 
cante must be graduates of a British University, 
i i ‘ or other Secondary 


, at the beginning of the 

The School at present consist 
. and there is room for expansion. 

The approved seale is from £600 to £855 

» appointment the Governors 


iven to candidates not 


nay be obtained from the under- 
signed on reecipt of a stamped addressed foolseap enve 
ted applic atlo ns 5 ean be returned to the 





und available for a woman graduate qualified 
: esearch or higher study in the i i 


i b 
uut available for a woman graduate qualified 
i a Vinal Honour School of 
the University of Oxford f 





* CAREERS.—A valuable guide, 
or parents with boys and girls at public schools, 


peor ml ope nings aan warns ot ‘those which are Over- 
. Authoritative articles by leading men & women 
Is, monthiyfrom 61 Conduit St.,W.1. 


may be obtained 

Ww ANTED, Lady Science Graduate toassist in general 
library duties, technical abstracting and indexing ; 

thorough knowledge of German and French essential. 

Particulars of age, —— and ames e, Dox 

1553, the Spectator, 13 York Street, W.C. 2 


LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &e. 


\ SUCCESSFUL career can be built on the sound foun- 
4 dation of business training at Kensington College 
which guarantees an appointment on completion of 
course.— Write to Mr. H MUNFORD, Kensington 
College, Bishop's Road, for prospectus. 
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YAREERS FOR EDUCATED GIRLS,—Training for 
all branches of the Secretarial and Administrative 
Professions, Languages. One or two vacancies for 
Diploma Course (12 months) which qualifies for first-class 
appointments.—Central Employment Bureau, 54 Kussell 
Square. W.C, 
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PrRaMeixcHan COLLEGI _— 
ees, £90 to £99 per annum VLR 

Six Entrarce Scholarships, t! f £60 and thy 

per anoum (and other awards) offered for competithn 

July 2nd, for boys under 14 Se 
For Prospectus and particnla apply Head Ma 

Secretary. 

a PETER'’S SCHOO! YORK 
An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE scnoy 

SHIPS will be held ou July 2nd and 3rd, 192 ~~. 
Boys must be under on January " 

Full 


particulars from th sECRETANT 








Y LASTONBURY, Som 


ST. MICHA} 13 Phy 


W PARATORY x HOOT. Howe Life, Little Bor 
and girls. Sunny aspect. Crait Shops and Trip, 
Gardens, Orchards. Cultured sta “Apo Prin ta 





SCHOO! 


wr GEORGE'S Keswicg 
N School, Cumberland ; Freush Surrey, 
Joint Exam. (rir roe) tor . 


or girls, in July 
Particulars froms 


boarding, boys 
l4th birthday 
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"GIRLS SCHOOLS 


AND ¢ OLLEGES 














mo EDUC: ATION CORPORATION— 
Uplands School, St. Leonards-on-Sca, Ap Oper 
scholarship of £50 p.a. is offered for competitiog ; 
girls over 12 and under 14 on July Sist, 1920. Last dy 
of entry March 23rd. Examination early in My 
Apply to the HEAD MISTRESS ‘ 
[)* WILLIAMS’ ‘Se CHOOL, Dolgeliey, N, Wala 
dowment 171! 
Headmistress, Miss CONSTANCE NIGHTINGALE, Ma 
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JP OEBE!. EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COL- | Super-Mare, Somervet.—Principal Mrs. AL 1. TAWA 
LEGER FOR TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, — s i - 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W. 15. DEMONSTRA: *& AIL E 
TION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINU- a . 
TON, W. 14. Chairman, C. G. Monetfiore, D.D., M.A. (MINISTERS DAUGHTERS’ COLL 
Principal: Miss E. KE. Lawrence.—For information _ KILGRASTON ROAD, EDINBI Ri H 
concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grant from the ONE SCHOLARSHIP of £50 per annum tor joe 
Board of Education apply to the SECRETARY, years is ottered by the Counci n tl . fs 
- examination to be held in June, 1929, to gi 
L UNCH HOUR ADDRESS at Freids House, Euston | and under 15 years of age on Septemt ith, 1920, wh 
4 Road, Tuesday, March 12th, at 1.20. Aspects in the | are daughters of Ministers of the Chu f Scotland o 
Coalfields Speaker : Hamilton Fyfe on Is the Adoption | of Professors in the Scottish Unis t Whether present 
of ths Samuel Report still possible ?"* or prospective pupil 
SEE Seg Particulars and forms of applicat iay be obtain 
rue AU he ge ae E ENGINEERING TRAINING | from the HEAD MISTRESS 
COL bE, Chelsea, S.W. 3 (day and residential). | ———————____-_—___ — 
Founded poe ally to train boys ot good education for ARROG A THE COLLEGE 
the automobile industry. Probationary term com- 
meneces April 8th. Appointments for qualified students, FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLAKSHIPS are open fe 
Syllabus from the Headmaster. competition for September, 1929, to girls between th 
———— — ages of 12 and 15 Value £90 To Lov Latest date for 
LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. oy ey Entry Forms, March 15th.— Full puarticalas 
rPYHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, | may be obtained from HEAT) MISTRESS'S Secretar 
] 37 Lansdowne Rd., Bedford.—Principal: Miss Stans- cnt my EERE TE - a 
feld. Students are trained in this College to become He IELD, OXHEY LANE, WATFORD 
teachers of Gymnastics. Course of Training extends over Principal, Mis “s “ Al LIS Private  Resideatis 
3 yrs. Fees £105 a year.—For prospectus apply Secretary. | School for Girls. Tel . * Watford 61 
TNIVERSITY OF LONDON PAVE N's CROE Tr. South Clit East bourn Boa’ 
INAUGURATION OF THE LORD NORTHCLIFFE School for Girls. Recognized by Board of Edge 
CHAIR OF MODERN ENGLISH LITERATURE tion Preparation for ¢ -xamination ee 
The Inaugural Lecture emcitled “ ENGLISH LITER A- | Large garden, playing fleld facing sea. - Principal: Mis 
TURE AMONG PROFESSORS AND STUDENTS | FP. M. WEST, M.A. Oxon 
will be given by THE LORD NORTHCLIFFE PRO- ——---—__—-- - es 
FESSOR (Dr. €. J. 8 in the Great Hall of ST. “LEONARDS SCHOOL, Si ANDREWS.—1 
UNIVERSITY COLL (Gower Street, W.C.1) on Council offer for competition in May, THRE 
MONDAY, MARCH 18th, at 5.80 p.m ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, value £80, £70 and £ 
The Chair will be taken by the Vice-Chancellor of the | tenable for four years at St Leonards School, by girt 
University (Sir Gregory Foster). whose parents arc unable to pay the full tees. Preferen 
ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET, will be given to daughters of professional men ot @ 
EDWIN DELLER, Officers of HM. Service. Candidates must be betwee 
Academic Registrat 13 and 15 years of age on September 1929.—Pa 
—— ticulars and entry forms can | ad on application t 
TNIVERSITY OF LONDON. the HEAD MISTRESS 
Lecture on “ LE PAYSAN FRANCAIS ET LA} ST MARA bt. ALL. _ BIGHTON _— 
REVOLU TION” will be given (in French) by - ht te w, sa n and Offi 
PROFESSOR GEORGES LEFEBVRE (Professor of | f° daughters of Clutgy tien ad eee Rowlby 
Modern History in the University of Strasbourg) at \ er a cieentibe of £50 and an Exhibitio 
KING'S COLLEGE, LONDON (Strand, W.C. 2). 00 | oe aie ea lty. 1920, for candidates und 
FRIDAY, Mareh 15th, at 5.30 p.m. The Chair will be ’ € wi 7 ™ oni oem omy Pi — = 
taken by His Excellency the French Ambassador noe yours o For d 4 btained { the Scho 
ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 1 ence Tere, ee MEAD MISTRESS 1 
EDWIN DELLER, rennin aii si 
Ac demic Registra June Ist, son ‘ a a —— 
—— —— =] wt. MONI( A's SCHOO! TADWORTH SURRE} 
BOYS’ SC HOOLS A AND COLLEGES Dg osreb aa ngage sree ; 
- a sttntehenaaracieastinnaadiatinndini —_. | Six entrance scholarships varyi va 
AC AMBRIDGE.— THe PERSE ScHOoL, founded A.P.1 o- to 240 — —'s —_ — Sengye 
(leed Mester: Ml. A. Wootten, M.A. B.fc.).| 7° overt 55 sue under 0S ee owe metcaber, i 
Boarding and Day School for Boys, giving Public School | C#Mtidates = = + He enon ayes serra a 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 





THE CAMBRIDGE 
HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE 


Edited by str A. W. WARD, LIrr.p., and 
A. R. WALLER, M.A. 
25s net each. 


In 15 volumes, Royal 8vo. 


A comprehensive History covering the whole course 
of English literature from Beowulf to the end of 
the Victorian Age. 


&. 

The Cambridge Book of Prose and Verse. 
In illustration of English Literature from the Begin- 
nings to the Cycles of Romance. Edited by Grorce 
SAMPSON, M.A. Crown 8vo. With 8 illustrations. 
10s 6d net. This volume offers to general readers a 
selection of passages to illustrate the first volume 
of The Cambridge History of English Literature. 
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SAMPSON, M.A, 


The special features of this series of anthologies 
are: A very wide variety in the choice of readings, 
the inclusion of a large number of copyright Pieces 
by contemporary authors, and reprodtictions of 
famous pictures, engravings, and drawings of 
different schools and periods, 


Published in a Library Edition (cloth boards, with 
bookmarker), Books I-III, 5s net each; Books IV 
V, 6s net each. 


“These five volumes are an object-lesson in the 

way things ought to be done, They are well printed, 

and special care has been taken with the text,” 
The Observer, 


























CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PR ESS 


A HISTORY OF 
AMERICAN LITERATURE 


Supplementary to The Cambridge History 
of English Literature. 


General Editors: W. P. TRENT, J. ERSKINE, 
S. P. SHERMAN, and C, VAN DOREN. 


In 4 volumes. Royal 8vo. 30s net each. 

The history of American literature from Colonial 
times to the present day is treated in four volumes 
supplementary to and modelled upon The Cambridge 
History of English Literature. 


A short History of American Literature. 


In 1 volume based on the above, Demy 8vo. 15s net. 




















CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 


BOOKS BY SIR A. 
QUILLER-COUCH 


Demy 8vo. 
net each. 


Studies in Literature. 
Second veries, 12s 6d 


First series, 
Pocket editions, 
























CAMBRIDGE 


THE CAMBRIDGE 
ANTHOLOGIES 


These anthologies are intended for the reader who, 
however familiar with the greater masters, has little 
leisure to become a professed student of literature. 
‘They seek to provide such a reader with first-hand 
knowledge of the literary atmosphere and _ social 
conditions in which these masterpieces were created, 
Life A Book of 
Elizabethan LITT.D. 
Crown 8vo. 


UNIVERSITY PRESS 


in Shakespeare’s England. 
Prose. By Jj. DOVER WILSON, 
With 7 plates. 7s net. 


An Anthology of the Poetry of the Age of 
Shakespeare. By w. T. YOUNG, MA. ‘Lhird 
Impression. Crown 8vo. 6s, 


! The Poetry of the Age of Wordsworth. I. An 
Anthology of the Five Major Poets, By J. pover 
WILson. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d net. 

Life in the Middle Ages, 
Crown 8vo. Volume I, Religion, Folk-lore, and 
Superstition. With 13 illustrations. 7s 6d net. 
Volume II and III, ready shortly, 


By G. G. COULTON, M.A. 








Feap 8vo. 5s net each. ‘Third series ready shortly, 
On the Art of Writing. Demy 8yo. 10s 6d net. 
Pocket edition, Feap 8vo. 5s net. 
On the Art of Reading. Demy 8vyo. 15s net. 
Pocket edition. Feap 8vo. 5s net. 
Charles Dickens and other Victorians. Demy 
8vo. 10s 6d net. Pocket edition. Feap 8vo. 5s net 
Adventures in Criticism. Fcap 8yo. 5s net. 
From a Cornish Window. [cap. 8yo. 5s net. 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Edited, with Introductions, Notes, and Glossaries, by 
SIR ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH and DR JOHN DOVER 
witson. Each volume includes a stage-history by 
HAROLD CHILD, and contains a frontispiece in photo- 
gravure. Foolscap 8vo. Bound in cloth, 6s net each; 
leather, gilt top, 10s 6d net each. 





Now ready: 

The Tempest. With 3 plates. The Two Gentle- 
men of Verona. The Merry Wives of Windsor. 
Measure for Measure. The Comedy of Errors. 
Much Ado about Nothing. Loye’s Labour’s Lost. 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream. The Merchant 
of Venice. As You Like It. The Taming of 
the Shrew. 


“The edition is a real contribution to scholarship. 
It is a voyage in the spirit of the Elizabethans 
over seas not yet clearly charted; and solid land 
is in sight on the horizon—a new settlement of the 
text of Shakespeare.” 

The Times Literary Supplement. 
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